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T qipears proper to infbrm the reader of the ocomioii that caHed 
my attention to the book called ** Smu of OU^ and why I conii- 
dered it as a duty incumbent on me to offer the following Observa*. 
lions on that work; and also why it has been so kmg delayed, after 
it had been expected. With respeet to the first, tfaougfal hadseen 
the Sons of Oil advertised in the newspapers for sale, yet beings pos« 
aessed of other approved commentaries on the symboUcal vision of 
toA prophecy of Zechariak, on whisb it is founded, I had not etiri- 
•sity enough to purchase it,* and did not, lor some years, htar of iia 
'Singular import and effect. 

It was, I believe, in tlie year 1608, that a very respeetabla and 
snteUi^nt n^bbour, who, in a public company, where the govern- 
ment and laws of the state, and Umted States, had been very ru^lj^ 
misrepresented; and while he was endeavouring to explsun and 
▼indicate than, he was told by some of the company, that if they 
should kill him that instant, we had no law to punish such muider, 
fiw. He informed me of it, and consulted me about tlie propriety 
of taking surety of the peace of such boasters of the impunity with 
which they could commit wilful murder. Neither my neighbour, 
nor myself, having seen the Sons of (Kl, from which it was said they 
\iSjSi their authority, I was of the opinion that they had mistaken 
the autlior, and that these leasts were but an ebullition of folly and 
ignorance, and would have no dangerous effect. I advised, there* 
fore, to pass it over without further notice. Not long after this, how* 
ever, I heard the poison liad a more extensive influence in iliAerent 
quarters where the book had spread — ^but my attention was parti- 
cularly called to the subject by an intelligent ma^trAJte,. ittadia- 
t»nt coOBty to the. westward,, who, being attacked- l^i^^rMO^ 
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iMimer that my n^bour had been, endeavonred m rain toc«t. 
vince them of their ewop, by explainiii; the law of the atate leapccU 
inermurder; buthe ibund that the doctrine of the Sooa of Oil wte 
loo powerful for his statement, or explanation of the law. He pro- 
cured a perusal of the book itself, and carefuUy took notes of it, 
with which he furnished me a cqiy, accompanied with a tequest, to 
turn my attention to the subj^c^ This inisiiot the fifst adrice that 
was jg^yen me to that purposes but, tliou^ astonished at the notes, 
without havinc^ the least doubt of their eoirectneis, yet I could not, * 
<m the notes aloo^ proceed to make obserrations on the book ttsetf. 
1a the mean tiae^ howeirer, the inteBigent funer win took itiaa 
0(p(eft, published, whik 09 a journey, a ^eryamaU pamphlet fion 
them, calledthe ** PUugh^Ba^" which, it afibeiwiida appeatMl^ 
h»d the good effect of putting A Step «o the wkkad faeaMinr of ^9 
inpumty with wfaichthey coold commit wilfidmaider. Thoseof 
Mr. Wylie's church, who did, on diffmnt ooeaiioM, bMuAintlrittt 
Idanner, I am persuaded, most have been the most ignoMat Mid 
viciousof the8ocicly--lbrIam acquainted wkh such «f t!h«m ^m^ 
lirould he i^ryfiir 610m disturbing the peace of sQciietyf hut why 
idiould such a disposition be promoted by a pwfbssed mialstef oC 
Ifae gospel, at the expense of truth ? 

The books having been taken away from the oftee at wl^ch 
Ihcy had been adveitised fisr sale, I had diffieuHy te 4hid a copy-~ 
and when I did procure one, I foond that the half of the fnisdiief, 
which it was calculated to promote, had not been told me ; thnt it 
not only grossly misrepresented tlie government and laws of the 
United Stales in general, but more particularly that of Pennsylvn* 
nia. The enoouragement given to people so disposed, to kill their 
neiglibours with expectation of impunity, and ibr slaves to kill their 
masters, are but a few, out of numerous instances, of the insidioua 
slanders which his book contains. If teaching to resist the ordi« 
nance of legitimate civil government, to refuse to obey the ma^. 
trates, for conscience sake, from whom they receive and claim pro* 
tectiont if despising dominion, speaking e^l of dignities, and' 
stirring up sedition, are contrary, not only to the moral law, but 
ako to the precepts of the gospel, the Sons of Oil is certainly so. 
On a first perusal of it, I thqught tittse, together with the nuine« 
rous inoonsistenaies it contains, most, to every dispasmonate c«* 
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^littFer, be so harmless, as to lender an an^dotejtuiheeeisary. Bat 
wMen I eomidered the artf ui sophistry, tiiwriled over with spurious 
famous zeal* 'equal at least to that practised by the most bigotted 
po|»sh missioRanesy set off wiUi an unissual number of notes of as* 
tonisbmenty supported by the most unprincipled declamation; 
when lalso considered, that bettdes the influence it has had in 
dEawii^ a* number of peo^ into soch gross immorafity, as to 
tloAk and boast of the inanity with which they eould murder 
tbeir neighbours, -and besides being mostly ^liens, as he says (p.' 
7i) hfvfing drawn away many respectable citizens from their alle* 
giance to the goTemnent, and from dischairging the 4uties of ciU^ 
zanship^ wad attendii^ on gospel ordinances as formerly, in su^ 
ehiunQfaes as do not pvoraote ihe same excesses with themselres— I 
•ay, on consideriAg these tlungs, I became conyinced that it was n ' 
daty to endeavour to prevent the delusion from taking such deep 
ivot at to draw many into its vortez, and disturb the peace of soci- 
e^p to preserre winch, civil govemmcfntw^s instituted, wi& the di- ' 
ym/t apfvobation, among men« 

It would have been desirable that some other person, youilger 
in life, and having mom leisure than me, should have undertaken 
it; but it so happened, that I was pointad out £ot that purpose be» 
fore I had seen the bo<^ or was iitforined of the exbratof the mis* 
chief it was ^kely to produce. There were, indeed, some reasons 
for this, fwas the oldest man known to be alive, or at least in a cah. 
pfK% to undertake it, that was educated by the olddissenters, and 
under the inspection of the reformed presbytery of 4Bcotland (there 
heuig no tdbimed preabyteryin the north of Ireland when I left it). 
Iwaaycewise one of the oldest men Hving, who associated with, 
and was a member of the conferences of those who had, in this 
o»uhtr>, sought for and obtained a supply of nunisters from that 
peeiriH'tary i imd^ilso one of the few survivcnrsof diose* who, more 
than fetty yean ago, promoted the reiasion of tfiat testimony in 
this country, and with the presbyteiy, when such was constituted, 
rejected aU local and tra^tinnary terms of commuiiion, founded on 
btunan fattiUe authtiiityy\sfBd took the seriptures and the doctrines 
of ^le Westminster Confeasion, Sec. agreeing with scrtptuce, as^^tbn 
t^nna of their odrnmunion ;*' fl|d the only survivor of that refoEm- 
^ pMil^flftkX* ^«bo^ » lev ye^afterwasds/ as s i s tad in Wngiag 
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tfboot te tmion'imhthe aisoeiate pKw fa yterieg, wUdh comdlHlaA 
Hm^ associate reformed synod, desigtied as a step towamk a uaian 
^ all the Presbyterian body who professed the same faith of tlie 
gospeh. My personal knowledge of these things pointed it oi^'a» 
my daty, to Tindtcate them from the doctrines contained m the Sonif 
of Oil. Harin^ been also engaged ia the early cominittees^ ^« 
which promoted tlie bidependence of the United States, aad Id 
ihaldng' or ratifying the constitutions oflhis state and of the Uniled 
States, and, for a lon|; period, in legislating on tfie sne or odier «f 
them, it appeared to be my dnty to engage in their ^nndkatiMi, 
when they were so grossly traduced. These reasons <fa«d tvch 
'weight in my own nund, as to induce me to make observations mt 
fhis extraordmary work, notwithstanding that my other engage* 
ments^ and time oi fife, ought have aflS»rded a strong apology £it 
decfiningit. 

The old dissfnters, from whom I am descended^ were a rtay 
pious people, exact in their morals, and so tnoffensrve in their de^ 
portment, thatthey were treated with gteat respect and sympatliy 
by their neighbours r but when they came to- have miiusleFS,^ 'vtudL 
their numbers increaCsed, their respectability had not a propoitioii- 
\ble increase ; they began to make some deviations, seesnn^;ly in-* 
consistent with their testimony; they began to consider p&yhig 
^thes to the episcopal clergy, whom they (Ud not acknowledge, a» 
compounding widi a robbei^-^as Mr. Wylie does with paying toad 
and county taxes, jof which he and his people receive eqiud benefit 
with otiiers. But though, because of the rescindifig of tlie cove- 
nants, the establishment of episcopacy, and the king's headship 
over the church, the reformed pi'esbytery of Scotland disowned 
tlie authority of the civil government; they did not like tliose v^o 
assume that name in this country, claim its protection $ they did not 
apply to courts or magistrates for the recoveiy of debts, damagei^ 
&c. or the protection of constables to tlieir presbytery, as those as* 
sumlng that name do in this country. Doing so, was there esteem* 
ed highly censurable ; they did not act so inconsiuit^it a part as to 
claim protection where they refused allegiance. They, indeed, \»f 
boured under mistakes by trusting to tradition. They beUetedtliat 
not only the solemn league and co^nant, but even ^ na^nal ca» 
reiva^ oC Scotland, neither of wl^ were ever ttto*^ tfae^kiD|^ 



AmLciix^imiAi or tiieir*Kpt«ieiitiitiT«8» tmt IMing on -that n 

ticnk Tlte)r»ppe«rto liKve been led i]]i».thU ouisUke byreadii 

Ifae tideof the sdbnii kaguei a&ed to it by the committees 

^fioetfamdand Bagiand^ who {ifepAredtbatipslnunenty but to wlili 

JbiielBiMi never Aoeeded ; and also by the local testiiaoiiies of the si 

lerers infksotbmd, of those who Uboiffed under the same mista) 

-Thejr alao believed thii those ^coveaaats were l^^ally taken 

Aiglaad» agneaUe to the oooalStation of t ha t n at i o n - ; ' W hereas t] 

.-aoteani league was only taken by aufthovitir of aa ordinance of pi 

liamcnfc, wlaeh never became alftw, and for which the clergy 

SBgiaady whicK were deprived of their livingSy and persecuti 

under Gharlea n. to more than Ave ttmes the number of the der] 

• of 8oQtknd^ who wsere deprived, on the same occasion, and pen 

• euted alao &V not oompl^aig with pfekusyi never during that pen 
i^on, nor a^r it ceased, claimed the legal obligation of that cov 

V aint.oB £i^;land. With the na^nal covienaflt« £ngland and Irehu 
iiever had any concern. Upwards -of ^ity.of the ^iglish presbyt 
aannunistersy many of them v^ry eminent divines, whose wor 
yetpfaise tbemy outlived the persecution, and afterwards enjoyi 
protection; but none of these ever .set up a daim to the solen 
league, as of kgiil or moral obilgation, or as a term of christi 
cei»«nuiioii» aa the old c^ssentersin Scotland did. 

They w«e ako under a mistake in believing, thatany act o1 
human fallible legislature eould be in its own nature uncbangeabl 
thus setting human authority. op an equal fbodng: with the u 
chai^paable Qod ; or tliat one legislature had not equal authority 
jevise or repeal a law, aa another had to make it ; or that eith 

. law^makers or subjects had a moral, right to engage, by oath, 
to make rules of conduct unohaogeable, .which were, by the proi 
d^iee of God> reGdered cban^peable in their own njitures. Into tt 
itiislake . th^ were led by the unhallowed union of church ai 
state, and themisapplicatifmof the Sinai covenant.^ The old d'tsse 
ten being &w in number, and left without a minister, when tbi 
commenced their testiflaony in Scotland against the establishmr 

. of church and state, in 1689, had not the opportunity of correct 
lb«pation^?correct records respecting them not having been t> i 
p«bli«hed, and they themseWes being, strongly prepossessed in I 

• mnr if mtirawtll dl^irfKtP They never, however, pretended t i 



the (MigatUm 9P theae covenants extwided' to -the iunecieflicvlo** 
nies (now United States) nor did their presb^rteiy* vben they ob*** 
tained one, as is endent from their jadieial tsstinon^, apfkftyitioi 
them. Nor ^d Uiey ever teoch, that civil prote c tipi^ could be dakftn 
ed, where allegiance was not due. They claiined, indeed, the right, 
of native bonf citizens of Britain, hut not of the cokiaies. The new 
presbytery which haa assioned that name. In this country, howe* 
ver, has, by its own authority, transferred, these local, and^ iA > 
their own nature, changeable obMgations, to the Unkbsd States,. • 
whi<^ they might, with equal justice, -have done to any other na« 
tion. They have also taught the immoral doctrine, that protectioil 
and obedience to die lawful commands of the civil government are 
tfbt of reciprocal obUgation, and Mr. Wylie has suf^wrtod this doc* 
trine soMy ftma a mtsappHcation of the .fudictal law of MoseSf and 
tlie decrees of emperors and cooncils ; and he haa appealed to tha 
reformers and approved commentators for the support of his doe* 
trine, without giving exU'actB from any i^them. 

In my Ohservations I Juave shewed, from the prophets, apostiesy ^ 
and approved commentators and reformers, that the Sinai covenant* 
Jndudipg the judicial law, is not only abolished, but that it never 
was intended for any people but Israel, nor for aa^ country but the 
typically holy land ; and that even there it did not authorise perse* 
cutum for what has been since called heresy^ &c. That the christian 
religion authorises no persecution, by the civil magistrate, for reli> . 
gious opinion;, and that dvii magistrates are not church oificers, 
nor have any law-making power in, or over the churqh of Christ* , 
&c. I have also endeavoured to shew the true moral foundation of 
civil magisti*acy. For these purposes I have inserted a few extracts 
from approved commentators, reformers, and church history, out 
•f many that I had prepared; and have also endeavoured to refute 
bis numerous mistaken charges agaunst the governments anid chi^ 
lacter of this country, sovne of which are truly slanderous, and to 
oorrect and explain some of the objections which he supposes we 
make to his doctrine, ancTthe conduct which he patronizes. 

The uxth chapter chiefly relates to the rise and progress of the 
numerous divisions of the presbyterian church* while they all pro* 
£e«6 the same faith of the gospel, &c. wherein it is shewn that they 
4tdlr^y or iodirccUy, b«re criginated ixam the iiniMi of chucdi 
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«fltec«d%cMl^aHiitK9«idve««4i) «iMlli*f« cntemNned to 
deao M lwite t h t l m\ ^m\aikX^ €f soiDMif 4ifieraAttec«iiwldin|:tlit 
■tae ftith, irondttp^ g wc r w ue i i l, di i ci p l i a e and^ndar. Mid, at die 
■MM time, Uriding ■iipwtp lehofch eooMnunioii, and tcvend of 
tfatni twrtiiag cwiiother 1 1f tfcey vnete ^nwMet to tlie gwpd of 
CMet ThbMeed i JM«e eoiMidaed ao a gteat evU» and Iwie 
ifaevntiwtk « iioulia rytpAe practioeof tfie iMBitvfe chureh* 
Mid of tiie i«iei«ei% MKi of the aptik of cteiatiuaty . 

I bane iiaediiKWotd «ecf initeadef ^icMMmoliMi^ not at • 
term of reim>ach, as k is applied tc^tliose wlio aeparale from a v^ 

gim eateUiiriwd by innuu Mitfiorilry ""^B^ 
tfiiteocMli7,faotaamtemef dMttcteiyOa kiBWBed'mlimUftmm 

Testamaat In tfcia comitty aH A wKWiinMiMis ate e ^ i mlly eecta. M 
Bfftaia aft aw sect* or eectanaaa, «!icr aepaeBle fiom Ike eetebMiriu 



In pa§e 43, I hare eon»neneed aoateobMr^UkMi o« n 
acilpi <* eoiieeniMg' toleratimt,^ and In llie last cIm^^ 
tioned a second rcfinmed presbytery Hi tys coutry. Tbio maKft« 
script was wtiuen seretol years i^nee^ by a lespeetaUe elder ef Ihal 
comnmnion, and a^t to me for an answer, wliieh, aa it had not n 
letieleney todistarb the pnb&epeaee, Kkedie ''Sons of Oil,'* I 
ttien decfined— but in as far as it is connected i*«th tfaaib work, 1 
have taken notice cfit in the ibUowing' Obaervations. 

As diese OlMemitk)n8 Were expected to hare gone sooner to 
press, it may be proper to offer some reasons ibr tlidr delay. Ao 
soon as I cocild procnre and peruse the Sons of Oil^ I oommenoed 
my Obsemttions on it But as he has appealed to the refo i'mef s and 
approved commentators, boasts of being snrronnded wkh a great 
ekmd of wknesses, and, throughout the whole, states himself aa 
the advocate of the reformation, and holds up all who do not agree 
wkh Km, as enemies of that blessed work, I thoiight it necessary 
to examine and give extracts from the writings of the refbrmera 
and approved commentators, and also from the history of the chris<* 
tJan church in the fourth and fifth centuries, which he introduces 
as the period of the greatest perfection. I also thought it proper to 
introduce the doctrine and example of the primitive apostolic 
ctam^i whUii he has* wholly passed over, except in so fw as he 
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has g^ren such a gloss or comment on the dodyiae of the apoitleii 
as is in direct contradiction to their own practioe» and the obviooa 
meaning of the words, and to the sense in winch they hare beeQ 
taken in all the p^otestant Ck)nfession8 of FaHh, and by all protest- 
tant commentators to which I have i^bd access. From these I took 
audi numerous extracts, as, with my own obaeTFations, would 
have made a volume much Utfger than I had intended. In this stato 
the work was, when I was called abroad on public business durinip 
the winter, and also during several of the summer months, and th* 
winter following. Some family distresses also occupied my atten- 
tion. 

Besides the above reasons for delay, I was informed thatth^ 
presbytery (of which Mr. Wylie was a metnber) was empbyed in 
pfeparing a testimony against the sins and errors of the times, and 
I was certain, that if they held the same principles with the reform^ 
cd presbytery of Scotland, they must testify against at least a num* 
ber of Mr. WyUe*s extravagant errors, and from his books being 
so withdrawn from sale, as tliat there was not a copy left, I thought 
it probable that he himself would make such retraction or explana^ 
lion, as would render my observations unnecessary. I had heard« 
above two years ago, that this testimony was in some hands, but 
never saw it advertised for sale, and I did not suppose that such i^ 
candle was lighted to be put under a bushel. However, when on a. 
journey after harvest, 1810, while I lay by to rest, I had an oppor- 
tuni^ of the perusal of that testimony, and found tliat the author of 
the Sons of Oil was still sustained as a regular member of that 
presbytery, and observed that no censure was passed on his book 
of eiTors^-I then justly considered that presbytery as respon^ble 
lor them, and, on my return home, set about revising and making 
an abstract of the work, which, in the first draught, was- too exten*. 
sive for the design. Numerous extracts from approved conunenta-. 
tors, &c. were withdrawn, and so many only retained as carried the 
doctrine of protestants down from the commencement of the refor- 
mation, to the present day. Observations on many positions in the 
Sons of (Ml, of minor importance, were also suppressed, and the 
printing engaged-^ut the printing press was not set up till a few 

months since. 

My object was, to promote truth and peace in. both church and. 
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PREFACE. ^ 

stftte. &i the cfaorcfay it was to Ixnag cfaristUns to the acknowledi^ 
ment of the scriptures, as the sole rule of their faith and practice^ 
and the sosefoandation of their hope, and to oppose terms of hdld- 
ing .oommYuiion with Christ, in the ordnances of his own instittt* 
tion, impoised by hionan authority, whether that authority bears the 
name of papist or of protestantr and in the state, to promote a 
s^riptunl and ceasonable obedience to legitimate g^ovemment and 
fqual laws, so that all men might be protected in leading quiet and 
peaceable lives in godliness and honesty, and the government itself 
protected firom slander and sedition. 

VnUIAM HNOLET. 

K0VB1&B1&« 1, 1811. 
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OBSERVATIONS, &c. 



CHAPTEItl, 

r 

yiiit text explained — Of the moral law of natui«— Of p<>ftitiTe laW»— 
TtngHiiieH to be executed by man, belong to positive law— Ciril 
goiremment founded on the law <^ nature — Peculiar law of 
Israel, positire and abolished — Christ's delegated power ex- 
amined—The magistrate's power to ratify and sanction the laws 
«f tlie Most High God examined- 
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HE. Reverend Author of <« 77ie two Sons of 
Oil^ or the faithful witness for ministry and magistracy 
ufion a 9crifitural basis^*' introduces the subject by a 
text from the prophecy of Zechariah, chap. 4, ver. 14. . 
*< Then said he, these are the two anointed ones, that 
stand by the Lord of the whole earth.*' 

Of his analysis of this text, and his premises drawn 
from it, I will only observe here, that he makes it 
the foundation of his system, viz. That the gospel 
ministry, and civil magistracy, are not distinct govern- , 
ments, but component branches of one government. 
TTo this purpose, page 8, he says, " This universal do- 
minion committed to him, (Christ) as it respects the 
human family, in its administrations, consists in two 
great branches, namely, the magistracy and the mi- 
nistry." As he afterwards more fully explains and 
a{^4tes this doctrine, I will take no further notice of 

B 
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it in this place, than just to observe one error in his 
statement. The church of Christ, and the gospel mi- 
nistry are not, as the author says, commitud to Christ. 
The gospel ministers are appointed to feed the church 
of Christ, which he hath purchased with his own 
blood. The church is his purchased possession. It is 
the body of Christ, of which believers are members. 
It is his kingdom, which is not of this world, &c. We 
read of the word of reconciliation, and a dispensati9n 
of the gospel of Christ, being committed to the miniao 
ters of Christ, as ambassadors from him ; but not of 
the church being committed to him. It is his own 
house, in which Moses and the apostles were servants. 
It is not committed as a trust. It is, by virtue of union^ 
his body, his spouse. 

The real meaning of this text, on which the au* 
thor erects such a visionary superstructuix, I will 
offer in the words of the learned and judicious Scott^ 
in lus notes on the place. 

« The prophet was still ignorant of the meaning of 
the two olive-trees, especially of those branches fh>in 
which the oil was immediately conveyed to ^e lai&ps| 
and on enquiry he learned, that they were the two 
anointed ones, which stood before the Lord of the 
whole earth. Zerubbabel and Joshua, the anointed ruler 
and high-priest of Judah, who stood before the Lordy 
and were his instruments in the work of the temple, 
were the ' anoifUed onea intended : but they were -oslcf 
types and shadows (as the temple itself was) of him 
that was to come. They therefore typified Clu^ist, as 
anointed with the Holy Spirit without measure, to be 
the king and high-priest of the church, and to buildy 
illuminate and san<ftify the spiritual temfile. As the 
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jtnoiBtod high-priest, he jnirchased those gifts by the 
aacriifiiQe of himself; and through his intercession in 
heaven, they are copununicated by him as the anointed 
.king of his church. From the union of these two of- 
fices in his mysterious person, both God and man, this 
inexhaustible fulness of grace is derived and conferred* 
Thus the olive branches of themselves distil the 
golden oil through the two golden ];Apes into the bowl : 
and from his fulnesn all receive that grace which they 
require for their several places and services, through 
the means of grace, as the seven pipes fed the seven 
lamps of the candlestick. It is plain, that the can- 
' dlestick is the Jewish church, both civil and religious ; 
ukd the oil with which the lamps were supplied, is 
the Spirit of God : and is it not equally plsdn, that 
Zferubbabel and Joshua were in these transactions typi- 
cal persons, types of Christ our king and high priest/' 
See also the venerable Henry to the %vo» purpose. 

The vision was for the encouragement of the Jew* 
Ifth church and nation, then newly emerged out of 
captivity, and was suited to that aymboUcal oeconoonf 
Wider which they were placed during the continuance 
of the theocracy, or iinmediate government of Jehovahf 
in another ^ind more peculiar manner than othff 
naticms were, and which "was to continue until ChrisI 
tbe antitype should come and fulfil all that was pre-: 
Sgured of him by that typical oeconomy, and introduce 
tho new cove^avif, of gospel dispensation. When 
Israel was brought out of Egypt into the yif^te and 
howlbig wilderness, they were constituted a peculiar 
tad holy fiction. « And ye shall be unto me a kingdom 
of priests, and an holy nation." Exod. xix. 6. This was 
the. divine p?oposal 5 wd after they bad been c^emo- 
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nially sanctified) and had heard the law of the fen 
commandni^nts, which is a compend of the moral law 
of nature, pronounced with an audible voice, from the 
lop of Sinai, with tremendously awful accompani* 
mients, and had publicly announced their cordial ac- 
ceptance of the divine proposal, the peculiar national 
covenant, whereby they were constituted in their na- 
tional character, a king;dom of priests and a holy 
nation, was wrote in a book, and consecrated by the 
shedding of blood. See £xod. xxiv. and Heb. ix. 15. 23. 
Many ordinances were added to this covenant, wjiich 
were received by Moses in the mount, and afterwards 
in the tabernacle, and all was again ratified about forty 
years after. See Deut. v. No permanent additions 
were afterwards made, except for the building of the 
temple instead of the tabernacle, (2 Sam. vii. 18.) and 
adding psalmody and music, both vocsU and instru- 
mental, to the stated wprship, by express divine au- 
thority. 2 Chron. xxix. 25* 

' In this covenant, a standing, hereditary priesthood 
ajid numerous symbolical rites were added to the an- 
cient sacrificial worship, as well as the sanction of 
temporal rewards and punishments, and the immediate 
divine presence in the sanctuary, to deliver oracles 
when sought in difficult cases, according to the due 
order ; and a succession of prophets, until the great 
ptt)phet should come with power to change the sjrstemi 
was engaged. A civil magistracy, of very limited au- 
thority, was instituted, and of a peculiar form. It 
was not sovereign ; it had no legislative- authority : 
and it is in this that sovereignty consists in all civil 
goyernments. They could not add to, or diminish from, 
the code oflaws^ without immediate diyinf^ authority. 
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Xven David, a king accoisding to God's heart, and jt 
prophet by whom the Spirit of God spake, could not 
add stated singers and psalmody to. the worship, but 
hy special authority from God, delivered by other 
prophets. The civil government therefore, under this 
covenant, was wholly executive 2md judiciary ; and in 
all important instances, connected with the priesthood, 
a decision in judgment could not b^ ^ven in the last 
resort, except in a court where the priests and Levites 
were essential constituent members. They could not 
go to war. without a priest to make the proclamation 
of the law, in that case provided. A leprosy could not 
be cured, a case of jealoi^s^y between a man and his 
wife could not be decided, nor uncertain murder ex- 
piated, but by the priest. The priests and Levites 
were the repositories of the laws— they were, wrote in 
a book, and laid up with them* Even when it pleased 
God, jafter severely reproving them for the attempt, to 
telerate them in 4iaying a king, the king^ was not per- 
mitted to exercise legislative authority ; that is to say, 
to be a sovereign. He was directed to take a copy of 
the laws deposited with the priests and Levites ; and 
he could not add to them. Though the Israelites held 
their lands in fee simple, to them and their heirs, they 
were not permitted to eat of the fruit of the fields of 
vineyard, until the .priests had received their first 
fruits. In short, to us^ the words of the justly cele« 
brated H. Witsius, d. d, speaking of the Jewish laws^ 
** They were subservient, for the greatest part, tg thf 
levitieal priesthood, with which almost the whole polity 
wfts interwoven.*' . 

I admit that the reverend author xmght, wUhout 
great impropriety, have s^d, that the magistracy and 
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ministry, under the immediiate govemment oFGod, visK* 
the peculiar theocracy of Israel, were two great 
branches of that symbolical government, if he had ex- 
plained what he meaned by branches. He certainly 
could not wish to impose on his people so far, as to 
induce them to believe, that the word branches, thus 
applied, is a scriptural term% Under the Jewish polity, 
priests were instituted to conduct the symbolical wor- 
ship, and to decide in courts of justice ; whereas, in 
former times, every worshipper, such as Noah, Abra- 
ham, Job, &c. were priests for their own families. 
Melchisedec is the only person recorded, as by ofifce, 
the priest^of the most high God, before the institution 
of the Aaronic priesthood ; and before that priesthood 
was established, Moses, the most eminent type of 
Christ, as mediator and lawgiver in his own house^ 
acted the part of both priest, prophet and civil magis^ 
trate, and was a type of Christ in all his offices. But 
after this institution, the administration under Jehovah^ 
their peculiar king, was distributed into different parts 
or portions, of which the priesthood took the highest 
hereditary rank, and the Levitesthe next; but whoMy 
distinct in their offices, except that they were equally 
connected as constituent members in the supreme 
court of civil jus^ce, and in being the official teposi- 
tories of the laws. 

Every city was enjoined ta appoint local judges, 
from whose decision an appeal lay to the supreme 
^ouM, comtptysed of priests and Levites, assisted by 
^uch chief 'yyjLd:^^ as Jehovah their king should appoint ; 
which was sometimes a priest. 

When kingly govemment was introdud&d, against 
•the approving will of Jehovah their king, and of Sa- 
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Biiiel his prophet, they, as was expressly foretold by 
Samuel, became, in a great measure, despots, and 
usurped every power but that of the priests ; and even 
from them the judiciary power in many cases, which 
was protected by the immediate divine mterposition, 
us in the case of Uza and Uziah* Nor did the pious 
kings usurp the power of maidng laws* Zerubbabel, of 
the royal line of David, like his great ancestor, was 
honoured with being a very ditstinguished type of the 
Saviour. In the viuon therefore, Joshua and Zerubbabel 
are very properiy reprtsen^d as types of Christ, in 
liis priestif and kingly ofiicee. Zerubbabel was the legal 
representative of Cyrus, king of Persia, at that time 
the sovereign of aH the countries formerly subject to 
Babylon, as Ezra and Nehemiah afterwards were ; and 
^hile he was hcmoured so &r as to be the represen- 
tadve of the king of Persia, he was still nu>re highly 
honoured with being proclaimed, by the prophet, a 
type of a greater thtaa Cyrxis, but whaae kaigdom was 
Aot of this world. 

The aTithoT, stir^y^ will mot pretend l^at Zerubba* 
he}, though of the stock and lineage of David, and the 
last d the royal race that enjoyed civil distinction, 
governed hi right of faeredkary succession f lom David. 
He was a si^ordlMate and temporary governor, sub- 
ject to the conCT^l of tfce governors on that side of the 
liver, 9nd the supreme direction of the kiixg by whom 
%e was appointed. 

ArtaxersEcs, the ^snwt fiivourable to the Jews, for 
<the greatest lengtifei ^ tkn^, of aM the Medio-Persion 
kings, (probably #ie «ame as Ahasuerus) appointed 
£zra, a priest, to^ govewiorof Jiadca; «nd after him, 
Nehemiah, OBce Md «^ain4 ^bc»th excellent appoint- 
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ments, but none of them of the royal line. In short, 
Zerubbabel, as the representative of Cyrus, in restor- 
ing the Jewish church and nation, which had beeci 
scattered abroad throughout all. the nations of the- 
cast, was a very fit type of Christ, who came to re- 
store and build up the dispersed tribes of Israel from 
all nations, tongues, and kindred. Melchisedec, who 
was a Gentile, and not after the order of Aaron, was 
selected as a very striking type of the Redeemer. 
Cyrus himself is selected by the prophet Isaiah, to 
prefigure the Saviour. "I have raised him. up in 
righteousness, and I will direct all his ways : he shall 
build my city, and he shall let go my captives, not for 
price or reward."— Isaiah Iv. 15, &c. 

I have heretofore believed, that it was generally 
admitted by christians, that the typical priesthood of 
Melchisedec, and the typical redemption wrought by 
the Medio-Persian kings, prefigured, and was a pre- 
lude to, the calling of the Gentiles. Surely, the reve- 
rend author will not pretend that Zerubbabel was the^ 
actually anointed king of Israel, or exercised sove- 
reign power. Even Joshua could not have been anoint- 
ed and inaugurated into the priesthood, according to 
the law of Moses, in the sanctuary, and with the holy 
oil. There was no sanctuary, and the Urii(n and Thum- 
mim, the fire which first descended from Heaven, the 
ark of the covenant, and other precious arcana, were 
lost ; therefore the anointing of Joshua and Zerubbabel 
nvas not such a ceremonial' anointing as that of Aaron, 
Saul, David, 8cc. but a providential designation to 
those offices, in such circumst^ces as rendered them 
suitable types of the Saviour. I may here be permitted 
.toadd^ that the loss of those precious arcana, the visi- 
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We symbols of divine presence and glory, while it was 
^ir awful Correction for the breach of the national cove- 
nant, indicated the final abrogation of that system, 
which, being only a shadow of good things to come, 
was seen to vanish away ; and also prepared the minds 
of believers 4o expect the new covenant dispensadonj 
foretold by the prophets, and the greater glory of the 
latter teniple also foretold. 

Thotigh these two typical anointed ones represent- 
ed the kingly and prophetical offices of the Saviour, 
they were not constituted such by the law of Moses. 
Cyrus was the sovereign, in a much more extensive 
sense of that term, than any king of Judah ever could 
have been under, or agreeable to, the Mosaic law. 
Zerubbabel was his honorary servapt, acting under his 
instructions^ and solely by his authority i and by the 
$ame authoiity, tbe progress of the work was stopped, 
ami renewed, or suspended, viz. at the discretion of 
the Persian kings ; so that the building of the city was. 
not completed till about ninety years after the procla- 
mation o£ CypuS) and long after ,the death of Zerubba- 
bel. I only add, in this pktf;e, that facts must not be; . 
permitted to bend to fanciful theories. Admitting, 
but not .granting, that Zerubbabel had even sat on 
'the regal throne of his great ancestors, David and, 
Solomon, possessed of their independence and sur- 
rounded with all their splendour, it would have made 
no difference, as to the general argument, respecting 
civil government, as instituted under the moral law of 
nature. Every thing in the law of Moses, superadded 
to the moral law of nature, is positive or voluntary ; 
and, therefore, changeable, according to circumstances 
aad the. will of the j^upreme legislator } and. evei^ 



while they continued, they were only applicable to the 
cases, place, and circum&tiinc^s, for which they were 
intended and enacted. Their example may be further 
applied, but their authority cannot. 

The reverend author has, throughout his whole 
^ook, made the support of the union of church an<i 
state, or, in otUer words, tyranny over both ^he souls 
and bodies of men, his grand ob^ct; and (very uawaf-* 
vantably indeed) laid the foundation of his system on 
the S3rmbQlical text just examined. I haifc, therefore^ 
on mature deUberationy thought it best to examine the 
nature and obligations of the peculiar law, or covenant 
of Israel, en all mankind, oi? on all christians, and at 
all times, before I proceed to othev observations on. 
his system. 

As a clear and. exact knowledge of the moral Iaw 
of nature is peculiarly importaut^ in order to under- 
stand the whole system of revealed religion, I will 
state, that it pleased God to deliver, on Mount Siiiai^ a. 
compendium of this holy law, and to write it with his 
own hand, on durable tables of stone. This law, which 
is commonly called the t^n commandmentaj or deea^ 
hgucy has its foundation in the nature of God and of 
man, in the relation men hear to him, and to each 
other, and in the duties which result from those rela- 
tions ; and on this account it is immutable and uni- 
versally obligatory. Though given in this manner to 
Israel, as the foundation of the national covenant, then 
about to be entered into, it demands obedieikCie from 
all mankind, at all times, and in all conditions of life ; 
and the whole world will finally he judged according to 
it, and to the opportunity they had of being acquaiuat- 
ed with itj whether by reason and traditioft atone, t9 
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tf tke l^t of tke wiitten word. This law i^apiriUuJ, 
veachkig to die thaagkts and infeents of the. heast. It 
is necessarily -^e fomdatioD <if all transactions, be- 
tween tiie Creator and his rational creatures ; and, in 
this case, was yery property revealed, as the founda* 
tion of the covenant of peculiarity with Israel. See 
Scott on Exod. xx. This was incorporated in the judi- 
cial law, as far as ^tirine wisdom thought proper, and 
is explained «nd ap^ed by the Saviour, and by the 
propliets and apos^es. 

There is an evident distinction between moral 
precepts, and positive or voluntary appountments. The 
first h»re th^ foimdadon in the natune of God and 
nf man, and are unchangeable ; the second in the free 
^11 of the hiwgiver, and might not have been, or 
might hfi^fe been olherwiae, as the lawgiver thought 
proper, send«:re Hable to be <^anged or abolished, at 
die discretion of the lawgiver; but while they conti- 
ime, are ef equal obligation with moral precepts, ex- 
cept wbeve they coaae into competitioa: in that 
case, a positive institution must yield, in some cases, 
to the unciiangeable law. 

Of this hind w«re aM the additions made to 
the m<M>al law, by the Mosaic institutions. Yet it is 
upon these, almost exclusively, that the author builds 
his system ; he '^ubstitui^es Uiem for the moral law*? 
he makes little use of the {irophets, and none of the 
New Testament, except to pervert it. The New 
Testament has been gen^^Uy understood to contain 
the religion of Chrbthms. The apostles dectare, that 
the diristian church is built »n the foundation of pkt 
flroftheti qnd aftostlia^ Jesna C^kiiat 4dm%€lf Mng the 
chief comer 9tm9 s and that the iaiw of peculiaiity, 9id 
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covenant^ or testament^ is aboHihedy taken ouf ^, ifit 
ioayj &c. The author declares that it is still in ^U 
force, as far as it is necessary to support his system^ 
but not further : he admits the rest to have been abo- 
lished. Christ himself has given the most excellent 
summary of the moral law^ and the most spiritual and 
perfect exposition of it, and declared its perpetual 
obligation. The apostles have incorporated . the tea 
commandments into their epistles, and enforced their 
obligations by the most powerful arguments and mo- 
tives ; but neither the Saviour nor his apostles have 
made any use of the law of peculiarity, except to 
shew that its requirements were fulfilled, and that it 
was abolished, except in a few instfoices, for illustrar 
tion. The apostles no .where enforce obedience to its 
peculiar precepts as penalties, after it was abolished 
by the death of Christ, but declare it to be dis^ 
annulled. 

Positive or voluntary laws have no obligation, 
further than the lawgiver int^ided that they should 
have, because all the authority they possess, is de« 
rived from his will and intention ; where this stops, 
the law must stop with it. Now the intention of the 
Sinai covenant does not appear to have extended 
beyond the Israelites themselves $ it was addressed 
«olely to them, and calcuiated to operate within 
bounds expressly prescribed, and could not be put in 
operation elsewhere. It is sanctioned with' numerous 
and severe temporal. penalties, several of which were 
to be executed by the civil magistrate and the vrit'^ 
nesses, after the sentence of the' court, and some of 
them by Jehovah himself, as their peculiar king ; and 
obedience to it w%8 encouraged by ntuDiercms tempo-* 
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'ral revrardft, and by miraculous protection. They were 
assured of success in war, of fmitfui seasons^ thai 
nothing should cast their young, or be barren among 
them, &c. 8cc. 

The moral law was addressed equally to all men in 
their individual character, and in the singular number s 
*^ Thou shalt have no other gods before me*^ — ^ Tbou 
shalt not make unto thee graven images"—- >* Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain"— 
** Honour thy father and thy mother," &c. The law- 
g-iver also reserves the sanctions, or rewards and' 
punishments of this law, solely in his own ^hand. *^ I 
will not hold him guiltless"— ^-1 will visit the iniquity," 
tec. "^Thy days shall be long," &c. This law requir- 
ed the obedience of the heart, with a view to a judg- 
ment to come ; but a fulfilling of the letter of the law 
■satisfied the national covenant— it only required cir- 
cumcision of the flesh ; the moral law requii*ed cir- 
cumcision o£ the heart. This distinction the prophets, 
the faithful expounders ai^d jealous enforcers of obe- 
dience to the moral law, frequently inculcated. The 
Pharisees were zealous of the law, but added their 
own traditions* The Sadducees were zealous of the law, 
and opposed the traditions. Both of them were chaiac- 
terised, by the Saviour, as very immoral and errone- 
ous; y^ neither of th^m co^uld be excluded from 
communion, under that law. 

.The penalties enacted by the national law could 
only be executed within the bounds prescribed— 
NuraJ^ers, chap, xxxiv. Within these bounds, idolatry 
was not only a sin, as in other places, but it was, if 
committed by an apostate Israelite, treason . agsuoist 
Jehovaji, as their peculiar king. The iniquity of the 
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devoted imtibhs being full, they 'wnerc to be. deStrtp. 
td ; but no atithority was given to punish idolatry 
out of those limits, nor even to carry their own worship 
out of the typically holy land. In their dispersiions, 
they taught the law in their synagogues ; but do not, 
till this day, put in practice the worship en|oihed by 
the law of Moses — ^the place being an essential part 
of the institution. 

The tnoral law is equally calculated for, and ap- 
plied to, all per^ns, in all places, and at all times ; 
aftd equally authorises the worship of God, in all 
places, by^^ men, in all situations; and enjoined a 
respect to every discovery of lils^wlll^ and institution 
of his Appointment : but it prescribes no penalties to 
be executed by man for the breathes of it. None but 
God, that knows the heart, can judge of the demerit 
of sin ; because it does not consist so much in the 
physical act, as in the will and intention, of which 
hone' but God is judge. Fallible jlidges must h^vfe 
recourse to overt acts, declaratioha and circum- 
stances, to prove the concurrence of the will, or in- 
tention of the heart, and m^y be often mistaken. Tf h^ 
lhn6cent may sometimes suffer, but the guilty more 
frequently escape punishment. God only is the un- 
erring judge. 

This being Ithe case, it follows of course, * thai 
human penalties for breaches of t^e moral law, are no 
part of Ihal law itself, as il relates to God ; He will 
not give this glory to another — ^iior is any creature, 
man or angel, competent for the exercise of it 

Penalties to be executed by men upon their fellow 
men, arise from the state of society, they being ne- 
cessary for the peac^ and Kappinesa therebf j they, 
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th^rcrfaireji ▼ajry ia ^very society^ agreeable to tJie cir- 
<^uiB#tDi].ces of ihQ sK>cJiety itself, and t)ie prevalence of 
irices^ by wluch its safety ia iQost exposed to daDger, 
or upon its cc^npete^cy to execute such penalties. 

In a state of nature, before the existence of civil 
society, no such pc^nalties could have been executed; 
c^very man's rights were equal. Men being, after the 
first pair, introduced by natural generation, parental 
a^uthority was suf&^ient., HUtil they became capable to 
;^t for tbeu^^lves* Af^er this period, we know, by the 
4wfuJ example of Cain killmg Abel his brother, that it 
^as Qot sufficient. We know, likewise, by the same 
example) that no human penalties for crimes against 
society then existed : indeed it w^s not sufficiently 
numerous to enact laws or execute penalties ; there- 
fore Qod took the case of the infant state of society 
into his own hand, and inflicted such punishment on 
the murderer as he judged suitable to that state of 
society, but spared and protected his life; yet» for 
the safety of others, set a mark on him, and banished 
Jiim ; or, from the influence of feari he banished him- 
self. When men multiplied on the earth, oppression 
and other crimes prevailed to so great a degree, as to 
have rendered human laws and penalties very neces- 
sary ; but how. far such were enacted or executed, we 
axe not informed. The degeneracy, however, being so 
great as to be incurable by ordinary means, it pleased 
God, in an extraordinary manner, to inflict the penalty 
of death on the whole human race, with the exception 
oi one family. 

In this second infant state of the human race, too 
few in number to form a civil society, capable of 
enacting and executing penal laws, it pleased God 



himself^ among other precepts, to prescribe death to be 
inflicted by man» as the penalty for murder ; and zS 
there were not, at that period, civil courts, or officers 
for public prosecution, he enjoined the brothers (ex- 
plained to include others near of kin) of the deceased, 
to execute the sentence, under the penalty of God 
himself requiring liis brother's blood at. his hands, as 
he had formerly done the blood, of Abel at the hand of 
Cain« This precept, given to the family of Noah, then 
containing the whole human race, is still in substance 
equally applicable to all nations, and -at all times. It is 
the only punishment adequate to the offence ; but the 
appointment of the brother, or near of kin, to be -the 
avenger of blood, arose from the then state of society, 
and pointed out the expediency of civil government, 
when men became sufficiently numerous for that pur- 
pose. The avenger of blood would not distinguish 
sufficiently between the different kinds of homicides; 
and this would produce other revenges, as it still does- 
where it is practised, and did in the feudal thnes in 
Europe, while the heads of families or clans, exercised 
the right of avenging their own wi-opgs, or that of. 
their relations, and increased the shedding of human 
blood. 

He fore tlie death of Noali, and lo{>g before the 
death of Shem, we find numerous civil societies were 
instituted in comparatively small territories ; that pro- 
perty was divided; and that, consequently, life and 
property and civil order were protected. The division 
of languages, about 101 years after the flood, necessa- 
rily promoted the division and settling of the earth by 
small civil societies. We find them very numerous in 
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tlie'days of Abniiiam,' 4S3 years after the fiood) and 
while Shem was yet alive* 

. About 857 years after the flood, when it pleased 
God to consdtiitathe Israeiitish branch of' the family 
of Abraham, {to whom he had knig afforded special 
protection, and giren special promises) a distinct na« 
lion, and to become their peculiar King, and give them 
a code of laws peculiar to themselves as a nation and 
government, dis^g^lshed from all the nations of the 
earth ; he having, after long striving with them, de* 
termin^d to give up the re^t of the world, in a great 
degree, to ignorance^ idolatry and licentiousness, and 
to wink at the prevalence of these evils till the desire 
of all nations should come, this church and nation, (for 
both were one, and «11 were symbolically holy) was the 
repository of the lively oracles, first given by Moses^ 
and conunued in the sanctuary, or added by the pro- 
phets, till Christ came. This church and nation were 
to keep up a testimony against the prevailing idolatry 
of the world, but not to overturn or suppress that idola^ 
tJ7,e3tceptwithin theif own territory. But to preserve 
tiiem from the prevailing contagion of idolatry, their 
peculiar laws were calculated to prevent their com-- 
mumon with the nations arouiid them, not only in 
their religion, but in their manners, their marriages^ 
their clothing, their ploughing, sowing and reapii:^, 
.snd' in; the preparation, and in many instances, in the 
substance, of their daily food. They could not so much 
as eat' with those of other nations, 

^' In this peculiar code of laws, the precepts given to 
Noah were adapted ; but the penalty respecting mur- 
der Was revised. The power of the avenger of blood 
was not abolished, but modified. Courts of justice were 
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erected to decide between nilfol n m nkr, wM» naliee 
aforethought, and less criminal or imocent homicides^ 
alid cities of relttge provided. The master who killed 
his servant, whether- wilfully or not, wasf for soae 
special reasons, exempted from the power of the 
aven^r of blood, or from beii^ banished to the ciftf 
of refuge. There were no servants or slaves When the 
precepts were given to Noah. We are not well in- 
formed how this law was construed in the execution \ 
but when the government was permitted to be so for 
changed as to have herec^tary kings, we know that 
the best of these kings dispensed with the punishment 
ctf* murder. David dispensed with it in the case of 
Absalom, and also kl the case of Joab in two instances ; 
all of them wilful and malicious. It pleased Jehovah 
himself, as King of Israel, to dispense with, or«:hange» 
the punishment of murder and adultery, in the very 
aggravated case of David and Uriah. Joab was after-* 
wards put to death by SolouMm for treason, as Sh^nei 
also afterwards was, without any hearing or trial be- 
fore a court of justice, as enjmne^ by the law of Moses. 
And Abiether, in the same manner, thrust out of the 
priest^s offtce. 

The above examples contribute to demonstrate 
^hat temporal penalties, to be executed by follen maa 
en his fellow sinners, are no part x>f the moral law of 
nature. If they were, they could not be dispensed with 
^ changed : for the essential chai^cter of the moral 
law is immutability i it is unchangeable like Qod itt 
atithor, a transcript of wbose divine perfoctions It is. 
The sum of this law is declared by an infollii^ inters 
preter to be, 7b tove the Lord our God m$h aU eitr 
^arty Sec; and to l(POc owr ncigb^anra 4t9 ^m^clvt^* 
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Thk tew ttertr wrn^ not ever wttl be, cbanged^ iiihi« 
gated or diBpeased witit* It aever can yield to policy 
(NT expadtencj* if it could faa^e dcme ao^ tlie martyr^ 
who loved not tlidr fitea et^i unto the death for 
Cfarisl^ watv Jbols. That ssarlTits died lor positive iiv 
atitutioos^ ansa frixm liie authority of the moral law# 
dbdi^og to i^ey ^besA* ^ 

It may te objected, that the condoct of David aad 
Solomof^iarthe iiart:a»cesalboveiiieiitioiied, was probably 
mi&ag, therefore Botiidtidyle precede&ta to follow. They 
are doc only not measured in soripture, but Dwvid is ex*. 
presaly justified in all hia conduct as king, exaept iu, 
the case of Uriah* He is also justified in using the . 
shew'^bread, equally contrary to that law, by Jesus 
himself, the most perfect judge of tlie relative obliga* 
tion of laws* Positive iawa in thear own nature, must 
yield to more powerful laws ; therefore, are chai^ea- 
bie agreeable to cxreumstanceS* No oae codecrf' penal 
kews can apply ^eqnaUy to all nations, at all times, 

Vfhen Judge Biachstone wrote on the laws of En* 
giand^ there Were 163 penalties «f death. The Judge 
lannests the number, and the impropriety of many of 
them. The change of manners, modes of life, and pro* 
perty, rei^wre a chsmge el penal laws. In Scotland, 
tJKmgh ^an of the uesae iniiand, and subject to the 
same kiiig4Ad parlkmem, there are not that number 
«f penal laws; nor ate there as many capitally con<* 
dieted Uiere ittone year, as in the county of Middlofr 
seit, whsch cotttains the city of London. In all the. se*' 
venteen United States, the criminal laws vary less or 
jxiore from each otheT« In ail of them t^ey are lesa 
0asgttinai?y liian gendorally in th« nations of £uropei 
In Pennsylvania they are less so, perhaps, than und-tf- 



aAy oth^r civUized gorenmieiit; andio no ffg^emamnt 
is the public peace better preserred.- But thisimprcHre- 
ment in favour of humamtf could not have been accosd- 
{felished, if the legislature ci that s^e had not be^ck 
in a capacity, and wilfing to be at the. expense of pro- 
viding a suitable prison, labour, w<Mi»faops, 8cc. for 
those who, under other governments, wouid have been 
hanged. By^ this wise' instituti^ni human blood is 
spa:red, the cnminals are well clothe and Jed, and 
contribute to their own support, while sdciety is pro<- 
tected firom their depredations. Thus» by. the laws of 
tiiat state, the detestation of sheddii^ hUman blood, so 
laudably and strongly expressed in the prbcept to the 
sons of Noah, and in the law. of Moses, is more 
strongly and effectually provided against than could 
have been done in the early stages of society, when 
there was yet not the means of estaWriiing and sup* 
porting the criminal code of Pennsyivaida, wMch pro- 
vides for phttiog the wilful, maiicions mm'derer to 
death, and preventing the effusicm of human blood, by 
otherwise securing such - other cmniaals as were put 
to dekth under the former government, and still are 
put to deatli under other governments. 

The penalties of the judicial law were not of moral 
and universal obligation, because they Were not from 
the beginning. Sixteen hunted and fifty six years had 
passed away, before the precepts were given to Noah 
that were equally applicable to all mankind; and 3513 
years, before the Israelitish Thedcracy was instituted ; 
which only continued to operate in a small territory, 
during 1491 years; and never was applied to, or in- 
tended for, other nations. It could not be administered, 
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buf at ^t |>!^^, and by the judges, appointed by God, 
as the^ peculiar king of Israel. 

The moral law of nature was the same before man 
revolted fromCfOd,' that it was afterwards ; and will 
ccmtinue to be the same for ever. There was no place 
or use for temporal penalties to* be inflicted by man on 
hi* fellow men, bfcfore^that revolt : consequently, they 
are not the moral law, but were necessarily introduced 
betaUse of transgression, tor the protection of civil 
society, that nrien might be enabled to live peaceable 
livds, in godliness - and honesty. It was for this pur- 
pose that men imputed eivil gotiiemment itself, agree- 
able to the will of God ; and hence it is, that penat 
laws* ore n&t made /or the righteous manj but for the 
lawi^sa and iHs&if&ieni* ' 

TH^ law^o^ natdre c^oAsistsof the eternal and im-* 
mmii^le p^'intipli^s'of justice, as they existed in the 
nature and ^elali<H> of tl^gs, antecedent to any posi-^ 
tive precdpi; ai»i describes the immutable prindples 
of good and eviH to w^iseh the Creator himself, in all 
his idispeaissudtDn^^ eoiiforms ; and which he has enabled 
human i«as^4o discover, so far as they are necessary 
for the. conduct of humaii actions-t— such, among others^ 
as these priiiclpl^s: tliat we. should > live honestly, hurt 
no bciidy,. a^d render- to every one his due. And he has, 
in the usual course of his dispensations, made it our 
interest to pursue tlus line of conduct, so far as that 
our self-love i^omcs fraqu^tly in aid of our duty. 

The law of nature being coeval with mankind, and 
clictated.by. Qod himself, is of course superior to, and 
the foundation of, all other laws. It is binding all over 
the globe, in all countnes;^ and at all times. No hu- 
saaA Iskws are of any validity, if they are contrary to it ; 
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luid such of thtm as are of any validity^ d^v« lUl their 
force, and all their authority^ mediately or iimQedl<« 
Ately, from their ori^Laal : but it is ueoessary to exer* 
cise human reason in the applic;ation of the laws o{ 
nature to particular cases. If our reason was ^ways^ 
as in our hrst ancestor before his la^diipa^ression) clear 
and perfect]^ unruffled by p^ssip^s^. and unclouded by; 
prejudice, yr^ should need no othfsr ^uide but this :. 
but every man now finds ihe contrary in hi^Hjwn ex** 
penence — th^t bis reason is corrupt, 9»,i his undei*- 
standing full of ignorance and error. 

This state, of things has given manifold occ^siona 
Ibr the benign interposition of Divine Provideace, by 
which God| in compassion to the frailty, the imperfec* 
tion, and the blindness of hun^aa v.eason, ,h^h been 
pleased at sundry timj^s, and in ^vers scanners, to 
enforce his Is^ws by immediate and direct revelatioix. 
The doctrines thus delivere4^. Christians ctll the re- 
vealed divine law, and they are to be found only in the 
holy scriptui^s. A law made by man, or penaji laws to 
be executed by man, could have no. applicaition to mei^ 
individually, in a state of nature i because the law-, 
making power is always in aiicb as possess supremo, 
authority over organized society. Men in a state of 
nature are all equals : but man never existed long in 
that state. The elder brother murdering the younger* 
while in that state, was an awful lesson in favour of 
union ia a state of civil society, able to afford protec- 
tion to its component parts. From the fears, the wants, 
4nd the crimes of individuals, civil society originated i 
and from the same source has it been supported^ 
throughout all successive ages. Anarchy has never 
appeared bul with mth destructioi^ i& iu tcaiii» sjs soon 
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4fblifghd Thfen to r^^Wwt to titi! society for ;pmt«ction. 
Numerous exaiti|)l6^ of tMs htte been produced in 
dur dwti day^ : so tiiait it is a settled maxim, both trith 
Expositors <^ the bible, and politkians, that even a bad 
government is better than none. 

It is universally admitted, 1 presume, that it is the 
^ill of God that all his reasonable creatures should 
pursue their ot^rn happiness, in a -way consistent vrith 
the happiness of cteatures of the same common na- 
ture ; and that this 1b, In so far, the moral law of na- 
ture. Men must first associate together, before they 
can form rules for their civil government— -When those 
rules are fotmed, and put in operation, they have be- 
cbme a civil society, or organized government. For 
this purpose, some rights of individuals must have been 
given up to the society, but t-epaid many fold by the 
protection of life, liberty and property, afforded by the 
strong arm of Civil government. This pr6gf ess to hu- 
iifiah happiness betng agi-eeabie to the t^ill of God, 
%^ho Wes and coihinands order, i^ the ordinance of 
txdd nientibned by the apostle Paul z and being insti- 
tuted by men, In the exercise of their natural reason, 
for their protection, it is the ordinance of man, and as 
such to be obeyed, as mentioned by the apostle Peter. 

After Ihe call of Abraham, and the gracious mani* ' 
(estation of *lhe covenant of grace to hiih, he and his 
famity enjoyed the special protection of God, and com- 
hiunications from Ibim. iTiis gracioUS dispensation 
accompanied the promised seed, viz. Isaac and Jacob i 
who, with the name of Israel and his family, enjoyed 
Ihe blessing and promised protection. *fhey enjoyed 
It, when in the house of bondage in Egypt. Even 
cfurin^ this horHd staVety, they pre'seVted the order c* 
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their tribes^ and had their elders, or heads of fandlien. 
The name elder is of Egyptian origin^— The first we 
hear of.it is ip Gen. 1. 7, ; but. it. came to be much 
used in Israel. It was the elders of Israel that Moses 
addressed hj the commandment of God, when he re* 
turned, to Egypt ; but they had no magisterial or judi- 
cial authority. Moses ,was the first and only magis- 
trate, until subordinate magistrates, were appointed 
agreeable to the advice of Jethro. When the Sinai 
covenant, was made, a perpianent niagistracy was es- 
tablished, of which the priests and Levites were con* 
stituent members. 

Preparatory, to the Sinai covenant, thie people vo- 
luntarily engaged to obey all that the Lord had spoken, 
after having received the promise of being thereupon 
constituted a peculiar nation. See Exod. xix. The next 
preparatory step was the giving of the ten comniand- 
ments, viz,, a transcript of the moral law of their na- 
ture ; which, as it equally related to all mankind, was 
delivered with an audible voice, froi^ the top of a 
mountain, with such tremendously glorious and awful 
accompaniments, as testified the presence of God om- 
nipotent. This law was also wrote by the finger of God, 
f^n tables of stone— a fit emblem of its unchangeable 
perpetuity. This'- the people engaged by covenant to 
obey, as God had commanded them. See Deut. iv. 1 3.' 
Thus, under the immediate divine direction, they form- 
ed a society before they became an organized . body 
politic. 

These solemn preparations being ma^e, it pleased 
God to propose the terms of the covenant of peculiarity, 
whereby Israel was constituted a nation separate and 
distinct from all other nations. Rules whereby their 
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ceiucts 0f J:ustu;e .aud magistrsM^es were to be /guidedi 
in .deqidiog ofi ccimes, fla|iiage^y.&c. wece .prenctabed. 
Exod. :xxi. ^3. Inthe 34t|i chi^pter, Mpses diQClwo^ 
these l&Mf:^ to the people^ who M^v/fted with one voke;, 
fmd aaid, all the vmrd^ fuhicAthe Lqrd haH^ wd v>e mil 
do, Mo&ea wrote all the worda.cf^the Lord^ and rote uj/k 
eariy,,Scc. ^ext,follow8l^esol9m& consecration of ths 
najtional, compopiy called the SLoai covenant^ or ra.w 
of peculiarity V because it originated at ^inai^ ^ipd wa» 
only applicable to IsraeL The. law of the ten command^' 
ments was an abstract of the moral law of nature^ 
which was from the beginning) and is equ«|iliy applica^ 
ble to all mankind. 

The typical consecration described in thjs chaptorv 
as rattfying the Sinai coTenanty is mentioned in the 
epistle to. the Hebrews^ when the apostle is demons 
stf^ting the abrogation of the Si^ covenant, and tb# 
lnti)pducucm of- the ,fLew covenant, yIz. the. gospel dis- 
jp^2^atiQn.Heb.>ix. after sh^ng that the conaeoDa* 
ti<^n p^the Sinai fi3G^^naat with blood, typiEed tb« 
death.of Christ, C^rjthe remission of si^s, by his own 
blood, he states the cyonse^ration of the Sinai covenant 
as emblematioal^of the blood of the new testament, by 
which Christ fiut away sin by the sacrifice of himaelf. 
He says, in chap. x. 9. « Then said he, Lo, I come X^ 
40 thy will, O God." He taketh away the first, . (vi^« 
the fir^t .^c^venant) that he may establish the secondt 
(viz. the second covenant, or gospel dispensatioiK) 
which toQk place of the pld covenant or testament. See 
Heb.4x. 18. In the, 6 th chapter, the. apostle appeals 
tip the ^prqphet Jeremiah, for proof of the abolition of 
ttieSinaicQvenanty.who i^Atifies that the new covenant 
istAot)a^q(^tyiiiig to thie covenant naade with > their. £»• 

D 
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thers, viz, the Sinai covenant, made when he brought 
them out of Egypt. The apostle argues from the pro- 
phet, that, in that he saith a new covenant, he hath made 
the first old. Now that which decayeth and waxeth old, 
is ready to vanish away; and in Gal. iii. 17. the same 
apostle, speaking of the covenant of grace, that was 
confirmed to^ Abraham by God in Christ, the law, 
(viz. the Sinai covenant) which was 430 years after, 
cannot disannul it; and Eph. ii. 15. speaking of what 
Christ has done by his death, he says, « having abolish- 
ed in his flesh the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances ;'* and thus, as he says in the former verse, 
" he hath made both Jew and gentile one, by breaking 
down the middle wall of partition between them." 

Proofs, to the same purpose, from the prophets and 
and apostles, might be multiplied, were it necessary ; 
but I will only add oi» from the evangelists — John i. 17. 
" For the law came by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ." For a further contrast between 
the o^ and new covenantSyl refer to Deut. xviilr 15, 19. 
andto Ezekiel xvi. 6, 62. In all these scriptures, and 
more that might be named, the Sinai covenant is abo- 
lished; not in part, but wholly abrogated, disannulled, 
&c. If, therefore, the Script-ures tell truth, no part of 
it remains obligatory on christians; and those who 
maintain it to be so, act, in so far, in direct opposition 
to the prophets, the evangelists, and apostles. This is 
confiniied by approved commentators. 

The learned Scott, on Exodus xxiv. 3, 4. says, 
« When Moses had set before the people the substance 
of the judicial law, which he had received with the' 
moral law of the ten commandments, delivered from 
•mount Smai ; and the promises made to them of spe- 
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cial UessuigSf while obedient ; they unammeusly and 
willingly consented and engaged to be obedient. Ac- 
cordli^lyy be wrote in a book, the four foregoing chap- 
ters, as the conditions of the natUmal covenant, which 
was now about to be solemnly ratified. For such it cer-- 
tainly was : seeing that the covenant of works has nothing 
to do with altars, sacrifices, and the sprinkling of bloody 
and the covenant of grace is not made with whole na« 
tions, or collective bodies of divers characters, but only 
representatively with Christ, as the surety of the elect, 
and personally with true believers. But whilst this cove- 
nant was made with the nation of Israel, in respect to 
their outward blessings, it was a shadoiif of good 
things to come." 

That this covenai^ wa» abrogated, when the inten- 
tion, for which it was mstituted, was accoihplished, is 
stated by the same judicious author^ in his comment on 
Jeremiah xxxi. 31^^34. ^\ The n»donal covenant)" 
made at Sinai with Israel, when brought out of Egypt, 
Is here contrasted with " the new covenant." Notwith- 
standing the tender and compassionate love of Jehovah 
to Israel at that time, when he espoused the nation to 
himself, they proved unfaithful, and broke the cove- 
nant, by apostacy, idolatry, and iniquity ; and at length,* 
by. rejecting the Messias, they were cast out of the 
church, and expelled from the promised land. This 
covenant was distinct, both, from the covenant of 
works, of which Adam was the surety, and under 
virhich, every unbeliever, in every age and nation, is 
bound ; and from the covenant of grace, mediated, by 
Christ, of which every believing Israelite received the 
blessing. This promise of a new covenant, as St. Paul 
hath shewU) implied the, abrogation of the Mossdc law. 
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and' tJxe introduction of another and ifaore spiritual 

diispensation. See the same leamcd "authbr on Heb. 

tiii. Also on Zech. xir. 4> 5. where ht says, « In 
oonsequence <rf his (€hi*sf s) asc^nsionj and- the com- 

mission granted to his apostles, the gospel- was sent 

to the different wgions of the earth* The ceremoniaf 

law, and the wh^le Mosaic dispensation, which bb- 

strnct^ed tlie admission df the gentiles into the church, 

as the surrounding mountains dik! their entrance into' 

Jerusalem, were ifemfeVed." ; 

X>h the prophecy of Maggai ir. 69. the author says, 
^ Then the Lord would shake the heavens and the* 
<iarth, 8cc. Varieu^ convulsions and changes would* 
take place in the Jewish church an|i state, which would 
cAd in abolishing the ritual ind whole Mosaic dispen- 
sation, the dtsfaiHi^fi"ng of the natidnctl covenant, tlie^ 
iJubv^rsion of their con^titu^tSoiiy the destruction 6f Je- 
ru^alemy and the rmn^ thetr civrl gOY^rnmcnt." See 
also the venerabte- Henry to the same purpose, oA the 
above and shmiar texts, m bdth the old aitd tfew tes? 
^SBnentsir I Know* of no approved commentators, but 
HAvLt are ift unfesoh ^wlA tAef ab6ve. 

That tfifs covenant, or iftatfonal donstitution, wai 
k>cal, viz. conimed to a particular country, is evident 
through the whole transaction. The devoted nations 
are expressly described in different places, and the 
geographical boundaries defined with precision. Num. 
xxxiv. i — 15. and the administration of the national 
law expressly limited to fhe land witMn those bounda- 
ries. Deut. iv. 14. *' And the Lord commanded me at 
that tinie to teach you statutes and jfudgments, that 
you might do them ift the liosA whither yon go over to 
pOstress it.** 
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The lime. meant was^aftcr giving the moral law as 
the fouadation of the Sinai covenant, containing these 
statutes and judgments.. The land was that of the de- 
TOted nations^ which they were going, over to possess. 
Those statutes and judgments were z|ot to be adminis- 
tered in other lands. Through their own faulty even 
those nations were i^ver all subdued or possessed* 
They never possessed the land of the Philistines, nor 
the Sidonians. Though David at last overcame the 
former, he did not dispossess them. Edam> Moab and 
Ammon, adjoining Arabia and the Red Sea, Syria of 
2^aba, and Damascus, extending from Palestine to the 
Euphrates, were subdued by David ; and they, as well 
as Arabia on the south, yielded a willing obedience to. 
Solomon, thereby fulfilling the promise to him> as a 
type of the Messiah, that his large and great dominion 
should extend from the Mediterranean, then called the 
Great Sea, to the great river Euphrates on the east, 
and to the Southern Ocean, from near which the queen 
of Sheba came, and beyond which there is no continent ; 
emblematical of the kingdom of the Messiah, to extend 
over the whole world. This, however, was a dimunion 
of peace. The people were, not dispossessed, aor 
brought uiider the national law of Israel~it could not 
be administered there. This is the opinion, and agree- 
able to the practice of the Jews in Babylon, and in their 
dispersions, to this d^. The schismatic fcws, who 
erected a temple in BabyJon, and those who. erected 
anothcjr at Samaria, did so im direct violation of the 
Sinai covenai^. ♦ , 

' Mr, Wylie, page 23, states, that w it is the magis- 
trate's duty to execute such pepakies of the divine law, 
{meaning the peculiar law of Israel) as are not repeiUeiJk 

» 2 
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or mitigated ;'' and several years ago^ an inCetligeiit 
and pious gentleman sent me a copy of a manuscript 
volume, of thirty one folio pages, very closely written, 
entitled " ObaervationM concermng Toleratimi^* in 
which he adopts and supports the same principles re* 
^pectin g divine laws, &c. that are advocated in the 
Sons of Oil. Prom it I will now insert the following 
quotation, p. 3. " I plead-— the laws and examples of 
the Jewish nation, and that upon this ground, that all 
the laws and precepts contained in the Old Testament, 
that are not repealed in the New, either by express 
precept, approven example, or by necessary conse- 
quence, are still binding--*^ law being once given, 
until it is repealed by the same authority, is still 
binding." 

The above is so much less exceptionable than the 
Sons of Oil, that it does not include the idea of mUt" 
gating drvine taiw. Where either of them got the idea 
of repealing or mitigating divine laws, they have not 
informed us 5 certainly, however, they did not get it in 
their bible. It is necessary that imperfect and s}u»rt<> 
sighted men should repeal or revise their laws. Revi- 
sion is a repeal in part ; but to apply the term mitiga- 
tion to laws, whether human or divine, is a near ap- 
proach to nonsense. In most governments, provision 
is made for mitigating the sentence tif a court, arising 
from the law and the fact, or for remitting the sentence 
wholly. Thus, in England^ the king frequently mitigates 
the sentence of death, by substituting transportation 
and servitude, or pardons, either with or without coa- 
dition»; but neither repealing nor mitigating can be 
applied to any law d Grod, witfcotit an approach to 
Ihasphemy. 
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Hiat none of these can apply to the moral law of 
nature^ it being unekangeabiO) has been already stated ^ 
nor can it be nuaalBitied, without^ at the same time, 
maintaining^ that God himself is changeable. They 
cannot be applied to potitiire or voluntary laws, with- 
out admitting that the Almighty was short-sighted, 
Rke fallen mortals ; that he did not know the end from 
the beginning ; that causes, or changes, had taken 
place, which he had not foreseen, when he made the 
law^ which rendered the future repeal or reyision ne- 
eessary. These are the causes why Jiuman laws are 
repealed or revised. ,1 nerer read of a law for the mi- 
tigation of a law, but in the Sons of Oil. Positive laws 
have frequently been passed for special and local pur- 
poses, that ceased when the purposes were accom- 
plished for which the legislature intended them ; se- 
veral of these I have mentioned already. I will only 
add, that the laws regulating th^ march of Israel in 
the wilderness, the gathering of the manna, kc. the 
command to the disciples, by the Savmur, when he 
sent them out to preach the gospel and work mira- 
cles, not to go to the cities of the Gentiles or the Sa- 
maritan»— ceased, when the object intended was ac- 
complished ; so ^d the whole additions to tiie mcMral 
law,^ contained in the Skua covenant of peculiarity, 
when their object was aceompUshed, and the intention 
of the legislator fulfilled. They ceased, or were abro- 
gated, but not repealed or mitigated. 

IHvines have very commonly, for the sake of illus- 
tration, spoken of the peculiar law of Israel, under two 
distinct Tiews, viz. as eevemonial, en^iaing and regu- 
lating retigious rkes, and as- jv^ial, regulating the 
eourts of justice j 8cc. This distmetion is okesk made 
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inthoQt any injury to the s«^ject ; \mt toviag no foun- 
dation in th^ law itself, a precise line of distinction, 
cannot be drawn. The learned Dr. Witsius has well 
stated, after an accurate exaxnination, that all their 
polity was so connected with priests and Levites, that, 
no such precise line could be drawn. The reverend 
author of the Sons of Oil, though he builds his system 
on this distinction, has not condescended to mark the 
line. The* author of the manuscript has been more can- 
did. He says, p. 9. ^< The ceremonial law w;as a system 
of positive precepts about the external worship of God, 
chiefly, designed to typify Christ as then to come^ and 
to lead to the way of salvation through him. The judU 
cial law was that body of laws, given by God, fo#the 
government of the Jews, partly founded on the law of 
nature, and partly i^espected them as a nation distinct 
from all others. The first respected them as a church, 
the second respected them as a nation, distinct from all 
others. This distinction is so easy understood, that it 
will require a great deal more than what I have yet 
seen to overthrow it." 

The author ^as been candid enough not to lay the 
support of this distinction on the scriptures, where, 
indeed, he could not find it, but gives it as ^^ hejkids 
it stated by authors.^* Aixd it is as well defined as is 
desirable ; for it is, as he says, easy understood, wliich 
is the excellence of a definition , its only loss is, that 
it is npt supported by scripture, and is impracticable. 
It puts me in n^nd of the theories of the creation of 
the earth, published by Whiston, Bumetf Bu£fon, 8cc. 
They all tell a very pretty story of how they would 
have made the earth, and, therefor^, how God should 
have done it But they all differ in opinion from each 
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tfCter^ Inv^ tisBf wmtM iuve made die morld, but 

H^ree in objteodilg «t> the tttethod in which it actually 
^le^tsed GiMt ta <tfe«tt& hfv JwM) so it is with those^ who 
idolizfe^ aAd^ateeBipvto red^^ee to practice, amoAg^ chris- 
ifiaiis^ the peculiar kiw of Hie Israetidsh tlieocracy, 
^ich has been fultll^ and abolished by its divBM 
authoF. They all claim the authority of that law to 
fm^onize their own opinioii, or justify' ifteir tyraany ; 
yet ftone of them pretend to reTive and execute the 
i^hofe of th^t la^ ; btrt thotrgb tfhey all have tmaerably 
^ervcrtMit m their appJication 'c^ it, yet they harre 
tkerer agreed on defining how far it is applicable to 
ehristians-, and how far not. How then shall the weak 
christian kfKyw, which of its precepts he is obliged to 
6bey, and winch to> refttse-^-afl of them beiitg equally 
iflrirfe laws. The definition of the anthor of the manir- 
script, which I admit to be on^ of the best, he will 
Alinself, upon trial, find to be whoUy impracticable) 
because it leaves it wholly to the private judgment of 
^ery christian to decide, wlkat precept respected 
Israel, as a chttrch, and what respected it5 a» a nation^ 
fistihct froth aH others. If appfying thas mle to M 
particular precepts wts too difficult a task lor the «u« 
thor of the manuscript, or of the Sooii of Oil, what 
must it be to weak but well meaning christians. The 
difficulty to them must be the greater, from the cir- 
tnmstancey that the New Testament, which conudns 
the religion of christians, havhig declared that this 
law is wholly abdished, has given no directions for 
fliaking a discriniinatioti of its precepts. 

Divine wisdom has so intimately connected those pre* 
tepts together, that they could not be separated. They, 
Ai a System, being the symbol 6r type of the New Testa* 
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xnent church^were, like it, one bodywidinuiByiiieinbeiiit 
To this the whole language in scripture^ applied to 
this insdtutiony agrees that Israel was a holy nation^ a 
kingdom of priests, a peculiar people, all ritually 
sanctified and holy ; their kings were equally types oi 
the Saviour^ as their priests were. Mount Zion> the 
city of the king> was equally typical, as Mount Mo- 
riah, where the temple stood ; the land was holy and 
symbolical . of the heavenly rest. Joshua, the chief 
magistrate and military commander, who introdi^ced 
Israel into the land, was an illustrious type of the 
Saviour, in that very act. The author must mark out 
his line of discrimination more distinctly, before he 
can build a system on it. For illustration, it may do 
well enough, if not carried too far ; but it is always to 
be kept in mind, that it is without foundation in scrip- 
ture ; neither prophets nor apostles have made it. 

. On examining the law itself, we find it composed 
of a number of different ordinances, each of them call- 
ed a law, such as the law of the trespass offering, the. 
law of the meat offering, the law of the passover, and 
the law for leprosy, &c. but when they are spoken of as 
a system or code, all are mentioned as one law ; there 
are no such expressions to be found in the Old or New 
Testament, as the ceremonial law, or the judicial law; 
all are thus intimately mixed and connected together,, 
as if done on purpose to prevent separating what God 
had so joined together. 

I have not slightly examined this question, to sup- 
port an argument, but strictly for edification : and I find. 
the law of Moses above fifty times expressly named or 
alluded to in the Old Testament, and as often, at least) 
in the New Testament) always as one law^ and in np^ 
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place with the distinction of judicial and ceremonial 
Jaws. The distinction, howevei*, between moral and 
positive laws, is easily traced: but I agree with Dr. 
Owen, in his saying, that Christ in fulfilling all righte- 
ousness in the room and place of sinners, fulfilled 
every, law that man had broken. 

That I am not singular in rejecting this distinction, 
it might be sufficient to state, that neither Uie Sa- 
viour, nor his apostles, have made it. But it is also 
rejected by human authorities of the highest charac* 
ter, as the most able advocates of the truth of the 
christian religion. I shall only in this place insert a 
quotation from Locke, whose name, along^ with Bacon, 
Boyle, Newton and Addison, is the boast of christians, 
in -opposition to the unfounded boasts of deists, claim- 
ing learning and talents, as belonging to their ranks. 
Those great men, while they opened the gates of 
sdience to Europe, or demonstrated the extent and use 
of human reason, were at the same time, the ablest 
advocates for the truth of Christianity, and set the 
brightest example of its power on the heart and life. 
Locke says, ^ the law of Moses is not obligatory 
upon christians. There is nothing more frivolous than 
that common distinction of moral, judicial and cere-» 
monial law. No positive law can oblige any but those on 
whom it was enjoined. < Hear, O Israel,' &c. restrains 
the obligation of the law' to that people.-^By a mistake 
of both Christians and Mahometans^ it has been ap- 
plied to otlier nations. The Israelitish nation them^ 
selves never did ^o, nor do the dispersed Israelites 
yet do so/* 

. Though the Westminster divines make the disfc* 
t]SK:tbn,they state it in s^ch a manner, as perfectly to 
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%gpee ^sih tlie »bov)B. Cb^fi. »x« «(fter ^tadi^, that 
fthe Iskw^of natiure was ive^vcAlied ia ^ >t<^ -coiniQfk»4- 
meiits, <l6Ujv>ei!ed by God oxk . Sinmi, >tbey osay, <#)eNSt. 3. 
«* fiesii^s ihb lawi9 iCommoQly called tmoi^l, God wm 
{^leased to give to the people of I«raQ|,:a8 a i^jiiwHi 
under age, ceremonial laws^ (Containing :^p^ve^|t}!^^s^ 
ordnances ; partly of worahip, ^|>re'figu3ring Cbmts his 
graces, actiona, sufferingsi, and :beneiits ; and partly, 
holding forth instructions 7oi moral duties. All which 
ceremonial laws are now abrogated under the new 
testament." Sect. 4. ^' To them also, as a body politic, 
he gave sundry judicial laws, which expired together 
with the state of that people, not obliging any other 
now, further than the ^general equity thereof may re- 
quire." The general equity of this, or any system, i,s 
in so far, the moral law ; which, in the next section} 
those divines declare binds all .men for ever. 

Thus, those venerable divines agree, with Ix>cke and 
the apostles in opinion, that Christians are wholly set 
free f rom tite law of IWoses, or peculiar law of Israel 5 
and this opimon was adopted by the church of Scotland^ 
in what has rbeen {Teputed:h^r purest tio^es; and is 
Istillfthe opinion of all the. now divided branches of the 
Preabyteria2i,jand also of the Independent, churches, 
who ac&ere to: the ^Westminster Confession. 

Among the very numerous and respectable autho- 
rities, that might be «dded, (I insert the following ex- 
tracts from: the very learned, orthodox and. pious Dr. 
Witsius, in his <£conomy.of the divine covenants. 

In his first volume, the author shew^ that tbemoi:^ 
law was unchangeable, and that it was the'&undatMHi 
ef all God's other solemn transactions with fallen 
iiie% smd totally distinct from .positive or voluntas 
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laws, whioh had relation to mea as fallen. la vol. 3» 
chap. 14. entitled Of the abrogation of the Old TtHa" 
mentp meaning therel)}ry as the apostles ^, Heb. ix« 
18—20. the Sinu coveAa^ty coftsecrasted witii blood* 
topical of the New TesUmei^ purohased with th^ 
blood of Jesiis, the testa^tor of the aew teaumem^ §0$ 
the redemption of tranagressor&i but not inclmiing the 
prophets, kc. which we, perhaps improperly^ call the 
old testament. The Saviour and the apostles called them 
the Scriptures. It is to be noticed, that he also spoke 
of the Sinai covenant wholly as ceremonial ; because 
all the civil administration of it was so i&timately in* 
terwoven with the ritual, that it could not exist with« 
out it ; and because all was contrived so as to be ai 
shadow of good things to come. These observations 
are necessary for the light understsnding of the fol- 
lowing extracts ; 

" To begin with the first: The foundation of the 
inoral laws, whose perpetuity and unchaageableness io 
unquestionable truths is of quite a different nature 
from the ceremonial institutions^ as appeairs from the 
following considerations { Because the former ate 
fouadied on the natural and immutable facdiness of 
God, which cannot but be the examples to rational 
cieatures, md therefore cannot be abolished, without 
aboUshii^ the linage of God : but the latter ar« 
founded on tibe. £ree and arbitrary will of the lawgiver ; 
and,:lihere£Qa^e, only good bocaxise he commanded ; and 
consequently, according to ^»e different nature ^i 
tisnes, may be either prescribed, or otherwise-— pre- 
scribed or not prescribed at all. This distinction wao 
not unknown to the Jewish doctors,'* 6cc« p. 320. v. -3. 
^ Butiet us proceed to the second head, namely^ 

E 
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thai God inteoded diey should cease in their appointed 
time. This is evident from the following argum^ts : 
First) the very institution of the ceremonies leads to 
this : for since they were given to one people, with 
limitations to their particular state, country, city and 
temple ; ' the legislator never intended, that they 
should be binding on a//, whom he favours with sating 
communion with himself, and at all times and in all 
place?. But this was really the case. And the Jews 
have always boasted of this, that the body of the Mo- 
saic law was only given to their nation, even to the 
inheritance of the congregation of Jacobs Deut. xxxiii. 4. 
and God confined it to their generations. Gen. xvii. 7- 
Lev. vii. 36. and xxiv. 3. But as their generations are now 
founded, and the Levites by no certain marks tan be 
distinguished from other tribes, or the descendents of 
Aaron from other Levites ; it follows, that the law 
ceases, that was confined to the distinction of genera- 
tions, which almost all depended on the tribe of Levi,^ 
and the family of the priests. God also appointed a 
certain country for the observation of the ceremonies. 
Deut. iv. U. vi. I. and xL 31, 32." p. 323. 

The learned author, after shewing at large the ty- 
pical consecration of the Sinai covenant, and writing it 
in a perishable book, distinct from the moral law wrote 
on tables of stone, in reply to such as, with Mr. Wylie, 
maintain that' part of it remains binding on Christians, 
viz. what is not expressly repealed or mitigated in the 
new testament, observes, 

" From these things, however, it is easy to con- 
elude, that the new covenant was not promked to stand 
together with the old, and be superadded to supply 
jJLts defects ; but to come in place of the former, when, 
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that) as obscure and typical, should be entirely re- 
moved ; which is pl^n from the "wiHrds^ JVot according 
to the covenant that I made with their, fathers^ fcc. In 
that he saith a new covenant^ he hath made the first 
old : now that which decayeth and waxeth old, is read^^ 
to vanish away. Heb. viii. 13." 

In answer to the objection, that it does not neces- 
sarily follow, that the mention of a new covenant alto- 
gether removes the old, &c. he says, , ^ 

<^ It is beg^ging the question. A direct contradic- 
tion to God's word. God says, I will make a new cover 
nant, not like the former, which was made void. Men 
venture to answer. It is not an establishment of a new 
coyenant, but a repetition of the old ; and so far con* 
firms die old. Yet, at the same dme, this was its abro- 
gation. We say, here is no promise of a new law, be- 
' cause none can be better or more perfect than.that ol 
the ten commandments. The new covenant is opposed 
to the old covenant, and is substituted in its place, and 
completes it, so as likewise, as we have shewn, to put 
an end to it.'' p. 236^237. 

" The laws of the covenant, of which the ark was the 
symbol, were not only the ten commandments, but all 
the laws of Moses: accordingly, the book which con- 
tained them was placed in the side of the ark. That 
symbol, therefore, of the covenant, being thus abolished, 
both the covenant itself, and the laws, as far as th^y 
comprised the condition of that -covenant, ai*e abroga- 
ted. The case of the laws of the decalogue is dif- 
ferent frwn the rest : for they were engraven <m tables 
of stone, and laid up in the ark, to represent that they 
were to be the perpetual rule of holiness, and perpetu- 
ally to be kept in UiC heart, both of the Messiah %nd 
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kis mfBtic&l body : trhilc the others were only written 
on papev OP parchment, und plaeed in the sides of the 
ark ; Memg their being engraven on stone, and kept in 
Ae ark, signified their indelibfe inscription on, and con- 
tinual preserration in, the hearts of beKercrs.*' p. 342. 

The learned doctor, treating of the benefits of the 
new testament or covenant, and abrogation of the old, 
says, ^ Immunity from the forensic or judicial laws of 
the Israelites, not as they were of universal, (moral 
law) but of particular right or obligation, made for the 
Jews, as such, distinguishing them from other nations, 
adapted to the genius of the people and country, and 
subservient, for the greatest part, to the le^tical priest- 
hood, with which almost the whole polity was inter- 
woven.'* p. 370. 

In page 7, Mr. Wylic proves, in several premises, 
that all moral, physical, and delegated power, &c. is 
necessarily and independently in God, and that all 
should be done for his glory. This, none but atheists, 
if there are such, deny. Practical atheists, who live as 
if there we're no God, are numerous ; but atheists ih 
theory, I never was personally acquainted with. Many, 
indeed, have been burned for atheism and blasphemy, 
Who were neither atheists nor blasphemers. This was 
the lot of the primitive Christians,- and also of the 
Waldenses and other martyrs, under the tyrannical 
union of church and state, in the apostate christian 
church. However Varoni and others have publicly 
taught atheism, Spinala, and even Hume and others 
have taught doctrines that evidently lead to it, though 
fhey have denied the charge. An atheist in opinion, 
must believe miracles of a more extraordinary kind 
than any that are recorded in the scriptures. They 
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mu$t. believe that every thing created itself in the or- 
der and connexion in vrhich it is found. To this pur- 
pose, it was well observed by one condemned to be 
burned, for atheism by the inquisition^ who, when going 
to. the stake, lifted a stone, and holding it up, said. 
That if he denied the heing of a Qod^ that stone would 
condemn him j for it could not make itself The Hussites, 
to. were burned fov . blasphemy— They blasphemed 
the church, by denying her infallibility. They blas- 
.phemed the Blessed Virgin, by not worshipping her as 
the inunacuiate mother of God. 

Thu^ much I observe by the way., with a view to 
the numerous charges of. atheism, blasphemy, Sec. in- 
terspersed through the Sons of Oil, accompanied with 
an unusual number of notes of astonishment, to supply, 
it is presumed, the want of argument, of which I de- 
sign to take no detailed notice. 

In page 8, after having stated what, in his opinion^ 
is the extent of Christ^s power, he says, <^ This uni- 
versal dominion committed to him, as it respects the 
human family, in its administrations, consists in two 
great branches ; namely, magistracy and ministry.'* 

He ,then proceeds to shew, in eight particulars, 
wherein these branches differ ; and again, in seven par- 
ticulars, wherein they agree, to the 20th page. In page 
. 15, he says, " They agree in this, that God the Father, 
Son and Spirit, is the original fountain from which they 
flow. To suppose any power or authority whatever not 
originating from . God, essentially considered, would 
necessarily lead to atheistical principles. It must there- 
fore emanate from him. Rom. xiii. l. " There is no 
po^er but of Go4.' To the same pui^pose is a Cor. v. 1 8. 

»2 \ 
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"* All things are of God.' Civil powor wft» alroitdy 
shewn to originate from God, ae Creatort *nd to be 
founded on his universal doniiBio% as (the King of 
nations. Jer. x. 7. And though all ecclesiastical power 
flows immediately from Christ* as Mediator* yet it is 
radically and fontaliy in a three«one God. All the right 
and authority of Christ* as Mediator* is originally de^ 
rived from God, as well at civil power/* 

If this had not been laid down as a fundamental 
)>rinciple of his system* it might have passed unno- 
ticed. The scripture texts which he applies to sup- 
port this theory* were revealed for another purpose. 
Rom. xiii. 1. is expressly applicable to cvrik power. 
Of this the apostle says* ^ Let every soul be subject 
to the higher powers; for there is no power but of 
God: the powers that be are ordained of God." In 
Cor. V. 18. the apostle is treating of the hope of glofy» 
walking by &ith* the terrors of the X«ord as an eyeite- 
toent to be reconciled to him through Christ* and of 
the constraining love of Christ* as a reason why those 
that are in Christ* should be new creatures ^ and the 
apostle assures them that ail these things* of whieh he 
is there treating* are of Gody who had reconciled them 
to himself* and committed to the gospel mmistry the 
word of reconciliation. There is not a word here about 
a civil branch of Christ's kingdom* of which he taof 
self testified that it was not of this v/orld. 

Man can have no competent knowledge of. God* 
nor render to him any acceptable worship*vbttt agree" 
ably to the discoveries he has given of himself. To 
man, in his state of innocence, €rod revealed his diviiie 
perfections and his will* so far as was neeessarf for the 
worship and obedience reqi^ired in th^t etate* Evea 
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oft^r mmn htd reroited from Godf sa mucJi of hit di*- 
▼ine perlbctkttis isnd of his vnU^ are rerealed in the 
wc»rks of creation and prondence, and particularly, i& 
the relation in wtiieh men stand to God, and to each 
other, as renders tliem without excuse in not knowing 
and wonrikipping him as the true God. Thistha apostle 
calls- the law written in the hearts of the gentiles, by 
*< which thehr reason and judgment, viz. their con- 
science, was regulated in approvhig or condemning 
thmr own conduct. Rom. ii. 15. 

After mah had revolted from God, in addition to 
former fttsco^renes, he revealed himself as merciful, 
as a God pardoning iniquity through a Mediator ; but 
^d not so clearly reveal the Deity, as subsisting in 
^ree distinct persons, as to render the belief of it a 
condition of holding communion with him in his ordi- 
nances, until by the coining of Christ in the flesh, by 
whom life and immortality, and particularly the doc- 
trine of ^e trinity, the spiritual nature of Christ's 
kingdom, and the resurrection from the dead, were more 
liiffy breugfyt to light, and hencefcNrtfa became, funda* 
mental Mticles of the faith of christians : consequently, 
whoever being ixvonred with the christian scriptures, 
worsMp God in any other way than he has therein 
revealed himsetf, worship a false God, and are, in so Dftr, 
idolaters, however they may declaim against idolatry, 
auperstifion,|M)pery, &c. in others. 

The whole eld and new testamenta, and even the 
wCMTks of creation and providence, reveal the object of 
'worship to be o^ €k>d$ but the new testament has not 
I9idf clearly revealed that one God to stA^sist in three 
^rsens, but ^wt cihristians, In the exercise of faith anA 
WMOiq^ hMk ^^i^act' e«»i»»Me»^i^ ^leae threr 
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adorable persons. With the Father in love. ^ God ^ 
loved the worid» diat he gave Ills onijf begotten Soiir 
Ice— ^ohn iii. 16. With Christ ia grace««-John i. 14, 17. 
« The only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth— Of his fulness hare all we received grace for 
grace--^race and truth came by Jesus Christ." And 
with the Holy Ghost ii| comibrt-^John xiv. . 16, 26. 
<^ He shall give you another Comforter to abide with 
yoi>— But the C<Hnforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
shall teach you all things.". That, well known text^ 
commonly called the christian doxology, 2 Cor. xiii. 14. 
^ The. grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with 
•you all," is full to the purpose, and is used to conclude 
the public worship in most, if not all, christian churches, 
however they may differ otherwise. It is so used even 
by the church of Rome. 
V In order to support his system, the author unites 
what God has most explicitly kept separate. Page 8^ 
,« This delegated power is most conspicuous in the 
person of the Mediator. Into his hands universal do- 
minion is committed. Matth. xxviii. 18r-f-*< All power 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth." From ^his he 
deduces what I have quoted above, viz. ^ This univer- 
sal dominion comnutted to him, as. respects the human 
family, consists in two great branches ; namely,^magis7 
tracy and ministry." Again, ^ though . both these 
branches are put under the Mediatcw's controul, yet 
they are so under different regulliti<M3»," &c. 

Here it is to be observed, that the author confounda 
the admkiistration of providience given to Christ, hy 
the Father, whereby he, rules overmen, ai^ls 9Skd 
deiriis,^ consequence of the Father luvmg given ftU 
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power ia«heaven asid ear& vado him, with thtt king- 
dom ^ w^A Ae fi m^ h t u eH with hh ovm blood i** Acts 
xxw 38* and which is^ Eph. i. 14. called *^ thefturchaaed 
fieneeaionj** viz. the chBrcii, ca^d a |»ecuiiar people. 
Sec. 1 Pet. ii. 9. and in Eph. i. 23. ^ His body, the fhi* 
ness of him that filleth all is all ;" and that this erident 
distinction tnif;ht be left without a shadow of doubt, the 
apostle suys; Col. i. 54. •* Fer Ma (via. Chmt*s) body*% 
mtke^ v}hich m iHe ekarch/* The church, in conOadis- 
dnetion from the JciAgdom of tliift world, is fre^emlf 
called the kingpdom of God. 

That Christ's purchased kingdom was specifically 
distinct from the general kingdom of Providence, the 
administration of which was giveh to Chfist, is evident 
from the whole doctrine and practice of Christ and 
his apos^ea. They absolutely dsclHied interfering 
with the gove r n m en t of nations, or the relations 
among men, otherwise than by expotmding and apply* 
ing the moral law to the conscience. They had re- 
course only to spiritual armour, and engaged only in 
spiritual warferc. The Saviour's solemn dying testi- 
mony, however, ought to be conclusive with every 
sober enquiring mind. When he was bty>ught before 
Pontius Pilate, by whom he was asked, ^ Art thou 
the king of the Jews ?** To this the Saviour answered : 
My kingdom h not (iftkh ^orld. Iffny kingdom m^ere 
of thz9 world J then would m^ 9ertunt9fight\ that I should 
not be dt&per&d to the Jews ; but now ^ mg kingdom 
not from hence/* This ^e apostle calls the good con« 
fession wMch Christ Jesus witnessed before FcHntius 
Pttate. On this precious, but mUch neglected text, 
the learned Dr. B. Hoadly, bishtfp of Banjgor, preach^ 
ed a ceW^**sen»w, w%»eh Fr«siw# Oie »es««t- 
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xnent of hb high church brethr^i, but having the 
testimony of Christ and ths apostles on his side, he 
succeeded in an arduous controversy, occasioned by 
that excellent sermon,, a few lines from which I will 
insert. 

^^ The laws of his kingdom, therefore, as Chnst 
left them, have nothing of this world in their view j 
no tendency either to the exaltation of some in Worldly 
pomp and dignity, or to the absolute dominion over 
the faith and religious conduct of others of Christ's 
subjects. It is essential to it, that all his subjects, in 
what station soever they may be, are equally subjects 
to him ; and that no one of them, any more than ano- 
ther, hath authority, either to make laws for Christ's 
subjects, or to impose a sense of their own on the 
established laws of his kingdom, wMch amounts to 
the same thing as making new laws." 

If the laws of Christ in thdu* principles, as well aa 
in their extent, are perfect, with respect to the rules 
and orders of his own house, which all the different 
denominations of presbyterians prcrfcss to allow ; the 
author's system is contrary to this profession : for nei- 
ther in the fourth chapter to the Ephesians, nor in 
the twelfth chapter to the Romans, nor in any other ' 
portion of the New Testament that treats of the ofh- 
cers or orders of Christ's house, do I find kings or.civil 
magistrates of any kind of political governments, enu- 
merated. They, therefore, can have no legal authority 
in the church) much less can they have any legislative 
suithority over it. This I take to be. a fair conclusion. 

I object to the use of the phrase «' delegttud 
pfiwery* as applied 1^ the author to the Saviour, with 
respe^ to his lufiig4»m^ U is not used^ in. scripture. A 
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delegate is of the same import as a defiuty. The power 
of deputies or delegates among men, Ts ahrajrs subor- 
diinate> and subject to the instructions and cbntroul of 
the superior, and likewise liable to be removed ; 
this is implied in the very term. This can by no means 
apply to Christ's spiritual kingdom. The apostle does 
SLOt call Christ a delegate, but a aon over hit own houscj 
which house are ye," viz. the church. Nor can it be, 
vrith propriety, appUed to him as administeriMg the 
kingdom of providence. It is properly a given king- 
dom committed unto him, if we are contented with the 
Saviour's own words. Mat xxviii. 18. <* All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth." John v. 23. 
<< The Father judgeth n& man, but hath committed aU 
}udgment to the Son of Man." 

In pages 9 and 10, he says, << both these branches 
are put under the Mediator's controul, yet they are 
so under dlBTerent regulati(His ;" and in p. 15, he 
says, ^' and though all ecclesiastical power flows im« 
mediately from Christ as Mediator, yet it is radically 
9Xkdfontally in a three*one God. All the right and au« 
thority of Christ as Mediator, is originally derived 
from God, as well as civil power." I find no ground 
for saying, that in Christ's administration jof his church 
in this world, it is put under him ; that applies to his 
enemies, whom he rules with a rod of iron, and whor 
are obUged to sUbjiut, and to the general administra- 
tion of providence. ^After he hath put all his enemies 
under his feet, and the last enemy, death, the media- 
tory adminiiitration erf" the visible church on earth will 
be finished ; but it is the- present admmistration of 
which we now speak. Under it, the church is not said 
to be p^t under Christ, b«t united to him as branches 



to the vin^. Hi* ftdmiuing ^mly << «oiae dUfereivt con* 
sideratioiks or regulations in tiie aibninirtratioa," but 
no essential difference in the source from which they 
flow ; and his leading the whole^ with respect to the 
present administration^ up to God, fontally considered, 
looks very like a species of Socinianism. There 9at 
such as consider all the doctrine of the trinity to] be 
only figurative descriptions of the various dispensa* 
tions of the one true God, or modes of acting, viz. 
In one character he is represented a^ the Father; 
in another character as the Son, and in a third as the 
Holy Ghost, agreeable to the different energies that 
are manifested. This doctruie I have heard taught with 
as much ingenuity and confidence as the reverend 
author inculcates his theory. 

Through the^ weakness of our capacity, and the 
imperfection of language, we are under the hecesskjr 
of speaking of the things pertaming to God, in words 
adapted fx> the affairs^ of men, which, however, must 
always ha.ve a very &nifeed s^plicatioti, especisdljp 
when they relate to the being and operations ol Jefao* 
rah ; and wkh respect to which, it is wrong to make a 
maa an offender for the wrong or doubtful application 
of a word. A word tdso may safely be applied to the 
things of Grod for one putpoae, which would be erro- 
meoua when appUed for another. Widi respect to the 
doctriJia e£ the feriaity, fcc. the same terms are fxe- 
quemly used on hcxbk sides of the Socinian contro* 
versy, but with diffc^sent views. 

The term delegated power, so frequently aiul 
indiscriminately applied to the Saviour by the rev'e^ 
vend author^ Jias been ap^ied to Christ by some or- 
thodox commeatatorei but 1^ none thai I know offer 
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^e same purposes, or in the same indiscrixninate 
manner. 

Christians, agreeably to the example of the apostles, 
»ot only worship Jehovah one God, but they worship 
that God in three distinct persons, each being God ; 
and they worship and hold communion with each of 
these adorable persons, as they are distinguished by 
the personal properties ascribed Ho them in the New 
Testament ; and with each of them as God. Christ had 
power, even on earth, to forgive sin ; and it was ad- 
mitted by his enemies, that none but God can forgive 
sin. He was prayed to as God, not only for the healings 
of diseases, but for grace to believe : " Lord, I be- 
lieve,, help thou mine unbelief.*' " Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean." " Only speak the word, 
and my servant shall be healed." These were expres- 
sions of independent, and not of deputized or limited 
powers. This is confirmed by the apostles, who, when 
they wrought miracles, declared that it was not through 
their, own powpr and holiness, but through the power 
of Christ, then risen from the dead. How the act of 
one adorable person of the trinity is ascribed to the 
whole trinity; and how, in worshipping and holding 
communion with one, we worship and hold communion 
with all the adonible trinity, is not now to my purpose 
to describe. 

The power of the apostles to preach the gospel and. 
to work miracles, was truly and properly a delegated 
and limited power. They declare themselves " Embas- 
sadors of Christ," 2 Cor. v. 20. And « messengers of 
the churches," 2 Cor. viii. 23. The power with which 
Moses was invested, was a delegated or deputized end 
limited, power. It was the fiower of a »cfyam,9Xkd au» 

E 
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•uch contrasted with the power of Christ} which nai 
that of a Son over his own house^ whose house is the 
church, Heb. iii. 5^ 6. Consequentlf^ by taking delegated 
or deputized power in the sense in which the author 
has applied it, we put the authority of Christ, and of 
Moses, and the apostles, on an equal footing. This 
4id not the Holy Ghost in the scriptures. 

In doing this, however, he is not without company. 
All the Socinians will join with him. They will wor- 
ship God through his deputy or delegate, Jesus Christ. 
They will even admit him to hare more extraordinary 
powers than Moses, Sec. though of the same kind. They 
will admit any thing of that kind, short of supreme 
deity^ and independent power in and over his oMm house. 
N6t only so, but he will find associates in the Maho« 
metan camp. They teach that Jesus had a delegated 
f»ower to work miracles, Sec. On this principle he 
might receive, the right hand of fellowship from the 
Muslem church ; with respect to which, 1 agree with 
the learned Faber, and many other divines, that it is 
an apostate branch of the christian church, and not 
strictly heathen. 

The reverend author agrees also with the Maho« 
9ietans in the method of propagating and enforcing 
eeUgion, by the sword of the civil magistrate ; but they 
would on just grounds deny that ever Jesus, or his 
Apostles, authorised such a method, and would "claim 
it to their own prophet. In this controversy, the reve* 
send a-uthor must fail ; for he certainly can produce no 
authority for propagating the christian religion by the 
awocd^ or lesser punishments, from the new ti&stament ; 
llbr, as I have sheyrn elsewhere j evdn from the peciiUw 
Sinai covenanU Having, thus b)x>ught himself, in s<} 
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great a measure, in unison with, the Mahemetaa 
church, he and they may be left to settle what differ- 
ences remaifi. Before we have done, we will find him 
in as near a connexion with the other apostate chrisT 
tian church, viz. of Rome, in which the blood of the 
saints is found. For the principles of Mahomet, and 
the propagation of that extraordinary delusion, I refer 
to the first volume of the Modern Universal History ; 
and for a compend of it, to the Abbe Millot's ElemenUi 
and to the Encyclopaedia. 

The author, however, intermixes his mistakes with 
some great truths. Page 10, he says, these two great 
branches, as he calls them elsewhere, *^ differ in their 
immediate origin, as already hinted. Magistracy flows 
immediately from God Creator^ and is predated upon 
hi& universal dominion over all nations. And as it flows 
from God Creator, the common Parent, and Head of 
all, the law of nature, common to all men, must be the 
immediate rule o£ all its administrations. A relation 
common to all, should be regulated by a rule common 
to all. All stand in the same relation to God, considered 
as Creator and Moral Governor. The standard for re- 
gulating this relation, must, of course, be common. 
This standard is the law of nature, which all men ne- 
cessarily possess. Revelation is introduced as a rule, 
by the requisitions' of the law of nature, which binds 
men to receive with gratitude, whatever God is pleased 
to reveal ; and to adhere to it, as the perfect rule, under 
pain .of condcbmation, and being treated as rebels 
against his moral authority.'* 

Page II. « Magistracy respects things external, 
relating immediately to the outward man." And again, 
« The magistratica) power is lordly and imperial. It 
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beibngs to its functionaries to exercise dominion, as 
the vicegerents of God; use compulsory measure* 
with the disobedient) and enforce obedience to the laws^ 
of which they are the executors.** And again, page 12, 
<* The immediate and proper end of all civil power, is, 
that the good of the commonwealth may be provided 
for, their temporal safety and civil liberty secured upon 
the footing of the moral law." Page 1 3. " Civil power 
may be vested in one or more. This is left to the dis- 
cretion of the body politic, and is hence called < an or- 
dinance of man,* 1 Pet. ii. 1 3. Whatever the particular 
form be, whether monarchical or republican, it is legi- 
timate, and entitled to obedience, provided the consti- 
tution be agreeable to the moral law." Again, page 14, 
" The civil power extends to aU persons resident within 
the realm, be their estate, character or condition, what 
it may. Rom. xiii. 1. Let every soul be subject, to the 
higher fiowers.** 

The above is extracted from the particulars wherein 
he states that his civil and ecclesiastical branches 
differ ; and to these I cheerfully agree, i am sorry that 
I cannot agree with some other positions on this sub- 
ject. 

In page 9, the author says, speaking of civil governr 
ment, " It existed previously to the fall, and would ne- 
cessarily have existed, even had we never revolted from 
God." ^^ Civil government does not, as some modern 
politicians afBrm, originate either ihthe people, as its 
fountain, or in the vices consequent upon the fall, 
Ampng the angels, who retained their primitive recti- 
tude, we find certain orders, suggested by the denomi- 
nations of Archangels, Thrones, Dominions, Princi- 
palities and Powers. Col. L 16. This testifies regular 
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subordination among them, a-greeablf to the constitu- 
tional laws of their nature." 

Why did the reverend author adorn, exclusively, 
the angels who retained their primitive rectitude, with 
privileged orders ? Did he not know that the new tes- 
tament. Matt. ix. 34. dignifies Beelzebub with the ho- 
norary title of prince of devils — and John xii. 34. the 
Saviour dignifies him with the title of the prince of 
this world ; and in Eph. vi. 12. believers are repre- 
sented as having to contend .with principalities and 
powers ; and that in Col. ii. 15. Christ is represented 
as 'having spoiled those principalities, and as having 
made a shew of them openly ? Why did not the author 
admit the honour of privileged orders among the 
fallen angels, as well as those who kept their original 
rectitude ? This was an unauthorised insult on the 
fiallen angels, such as Michael the archangel did not 
think it proper to make. 

This affords, however, a reason in addition to such 
as he has afterwards given, why he cannot homolo- 
gate, that is, acknowledge the government of the 
United States. They have no principalities ; they have 
no archangels, nor archbishops ; they have no here- 
ditary dominions, nor honorary titles, but they believe 
they have acted agreeably to the law of their nature, 
which brought them all into the world with equal 
rights, though -not with equal capacities to maintain 
those rights. The author is requested to explain what 
the law of the nature of angeh, to which he appeals 
in support of privileged orders, was. Were they pro- 
pagated by one pair, and did they pass a long proba- 
tion, before they were in a situation to institute civil 
governments and privileged orders? Or, were they 
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created together and at once, and their government 
and order instituted immediately by their Creator, 
suitably to the place and station in which they were to 
be employed ? Till the author answers these questions, 
we are not bound to apply the government of angols 
to the government of men ; because we believe the 
laws of their nature are not the same. He speaks of 
modem philosophers, Sec. He himself is the only mo- 
dern, or at least, novel philosopher, I have met with 
on that subject. 

If, as the author asserts, civil government existed 
previously to the fall, he is requested to inform us, 
who were the privileged orders, priii^cipalities or 
powers, that exercised the government, and who were 
the subordinate officers and subjects. The scripture 
informs us of only one man and his wife, of the human 
family, existing before the fall. Df>es the author believe, 
with some others, that a numerous, race was treated 
before Adam, and that he was created to be their so- 
vereign? or, does he mean that civil government ex- 
isted in the Divine decree before the fall ? To the last 
1 agree ; but at the same time, and in the same man- 
ner, I believe that the reverend author and myself 
existed. 

It appears, in examining the Sons of Oil, that at 
least one great object of civil government, in the 
opinion of the author, is the execution of penalties, viz* 
to stone, burn, hang, or otherwise punish, such as did 
hot believe or worship agreeably to his own opinion 
of the will of God, or, at least, the opinion of the civil 
magistrate. He is seriously asked, what crimes, here- 
sies or unbelief, took place before men revolted from 
God, for which such penalties could be executed I 
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The reverend author has, in the prosecution of his 
TTork, treated of ecclesiastic government in connexion 
with the civil, as branches of the same government ; 
thus connecting what the Saviour and his apostles, 
with the greatest care, kept separate. But as every 
thing respecting the church of Christ in the new tes- 
tament, is equally addressed to every hearer of the 
word, in that plain, yet dignified language, which is 
the peculiarity and ornament of the scriptures of truth, 
I will not intrude my observations on his thesis on that 
subject, unless it is thrust in my way. Therefore, I 
pass over without notice, seven particulars wherein he 
says his two great branches agree, and come to his 
fourth head, page 20, which he says is ^< to shew what 
concern the civil branch should take with the eccle- 
siastic, or enquire how far the civil power, circa 9acra, 
reaches." 

This pow-er, circa sacra^ not being mentioned nor 
defined in the new testament, nor invested by Christ 
or his apostles in the civil magistrate, christians have 
^nothing to do with it. I know it is a term used in the 
scramble for power, which has often taken place in 
national churches. The church of Christ is the same 
in all nations. It f« 6tiUt on the Joundation of the firo^ 
fihetn and itfiosties^ Jesus VhfUt bemg the cMef corner 
stone, Ex^. ii. 30. For other foundation 4:an no man lay^ 
than thaz ig laid^ which ia Jesus Christ. 1 Cor« iii. II. 
National churches, as such, being founded on human 
fallible authority, are not, in their national character, 
churches of Christ. I agree, howevw, with the learned 
Bishop Headly, (himself a dignitary of a national 
church} that they may be schools of Instructioni and 
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may, as well as several other denominations, contain 
Christ's disciples within them. 

The author attempts to support his unscriptural 
power, circa sacra j by a quotation from Deut. vii. 5. 
" Destroy their altars," &c. This, and every part of 
that law of peculiarity, all the requirements of which 
have been fulfilled, and the law itself abolished after 
it had served the purposes intended by the divine 
Lawgiver, having been fully.spoken to already, to that 
I refer, and pass it over at this time, and every other 
quotation from that law, though I know in it the au- 
thor's great strength lies ; for he carefully avoids the 
authonty of Christ and his apostles in their decisions. 

In page 27, he says, " Thus, the civil authority is 
concerned, in sanctioning and ratifying the laws of the 
Most High God," &c. Again, " As it is his duty to 
ratify the law of God, in like manner he ought to sancr 
tion, by his civil authority, the decrees of ecclesiastical 
courts, when agreeable to the law of God," &c. 

In page 30, he says, << He (the civil magistrate) hath 
a right to judge of the decrees of ecclesiastical assem* 
blies, whether they are agreeable to the law of God^ 
the supreme law of the land." Again he says, " Before 
he gives his sanction to. any church deed, he must bring 
it to this sacred touch-stone ; if it agrees therewith, he 
ought to ratify it, if not, he has not only a right to reject 
it, but he is also bound to stamp his negative upon it." 
Thus the magistrate's discretion is, with him the test; 
of truth. 

** This ratification of it is solely civii, and similar to 
his sanctioning of civil ordinances," 

" If this power is denied him, he must be consider- 
ed as a being of no discretion, and, consequently, unfit 
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to be a civil magistrate. Toiiuppose him boimd to ra- • 
tiiy whatever the church might decree, without pre- 
vious examination and conviction of its propriety, woUld 
mal^e him a mere tool, fit for nothing but propping up 
the crazy chair of the man of sin." 

In the above quotations compared, in order to come 
at their true meaning, we have the reverend author's 
principles fully developed. In my first view of his 
boqk, I had a favourable opinion of the author as a 
pious chri^Uan mimster, though probably, like other 
christians, mistaken in some points. But when I found 
him talking about the civil magistrate sanctioning and 
ratifying the laws of the Most High God, I was a little 
alarmed, but consoled myself with the opinion, that he 
did not understand or mean what he expressed ; that 
be only mcaned that he should ratify or sanction laws 
agreeable to the laws of God : but when I read, in 
page SO, that this ratification of if is solely civil, and 
similar to his sanctioning civil ordinances, I was so 
astonished, that I would have laid the book down with- 
out reading further ; but reasons existed which in- 
duced me to. proceed, though with reluctance. 

Before we proceed further, it is proper to examine) 
by the strictest rules, the terms made use of by the 
reverend author. The term ratify as explained by 
Johnson, the great lexicograj^er of the English lan- 
guage, and others, means to confirm and scale. The 
term, sanction J means the ac^ qf confirmation^ which 
^ives to any thing its obligatory power, or a law or de- 
cree ratified. This sense of the word, I find, is con- 
firmed by numerous authors of the greatest name, and 
must be conclusive on the author, who was educated in 
a British seminary. It is, in fact, agreeable to com- 
tnsn usage. 
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In this coimtiyf lawvare passed, with, or without, a 
^tmction, w fienultyy as the legislature think proper. If 
^penoltyy or eanctiotif is annexed, to eoforce the execu« - 
tion of a law, it is a part of the law itself. A law maf 
exist without such a sanction ; but, it is presumed, in 
no country, can any thing be a law until it is ratified by 
the authority prescribed by the government. A clerk, 
or a chairman of a committee, may write, or a legisla* 
tive branch may pass a bill, but it is not a law, until 
it is ratified in due form. So also it is with a patent for 
land, &c. I am ashamed of dwelling so long on so plain 
a case. 

Christians had usually thought that Me law of God 
waafiet/ect^^xiA fully Monctioned and ratified j aa it came 
to the first of men, and as a new edition of it was given 
en Mount Sinai, and also as explained and applied in 
the New Testament. They have now to learn, from 
the reverend author, that it is not a law until it is rati* 
Jied and sanctioned by the civil magistrate. Common 
sense dictates, tliat nothing can be a law till it is raU« 
fied, and that it must be ratified by the highest autho- . 
rity : the reverend author says this is the civil magis* 
trate; thus making the civil magistrate superior to 
Ood. « ' 

When Thomas Paine's Age of Reason was first 
presented to me, I read a few pages of it and laid it 
aside. A gentleman near me rallied me, on the account 
of my (as he supposed) delicacy; he took it up, and 
eaid he would read it throughout; but he soon laid it 
past, not on account of the reasons it assigned, but on 
account of the indecency of the language : with this 
book my feelings were somewhat hurt, but nothing 
In comparison to what they were en reading the Sons 
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of Oil, where the author says that ^ ihe cbfU fnagi9fr9$€*M 
ratification of the laws of the Most High Godf is HtnUttr 
to his scmction^ff of civil ordinances ; thai this rat}fica$ion 
vms solely civile &c. Thomas Fame was a professed 
^st-— the reyerend author is a professed christiaDi 
and yet o& this point he has equalled even Th(«iaa 
P^ne in deism. Civil ot^dinaaces^ indeed, have no force 
until they are radfied according to the forma pre* 
scribed ; and according to the author, titie laws of God 
stand in need. of this ratificaticHi) before they have th^ 
force o£ laws ; for nothing can be a law till it is ratified^ 
This, however, is too plain a case to be dwelt longer 
upon. I had, not long since, left the author, among th^ 
Musiems, to contend al^out their respective claims for 
^e authority of hanging, burning, &c. I have now 
found him encamped with deists, we will pursue his 
m^anderings a little further, perha|^ we may find tho 
reverend author in some safe retreat. He has, p^i^apsy 
taken shelter under the expansive shade oi human 
kilaiUbility, though he may not ackhowledge the re- 
fuge he has taken. 

In page 8. the author states, as before quoted, the 
dominion of Christ to consist of two great branches» 
namely, magistracy and ministry^ or as he afterwiatds 
explains it, cruil and ecclesiastic branches^ of which ho 
says, p. 9. ^ Ecclesiastical power is delegated to him,*' 
&c. Of this delegation i have spoken already^ and 
shewed that Christ is the head of the church, which 
lie flurchascd with his owv bloody and that the ministers 
of the gospel are his delegates ov dcjiutiesy x^tXo enact 
laws for Christ's- house, but to, execute the law^ which 
Christ, tiie church's lawgiver, has already xa'iAe and 
published in the New TeBtament, which concludes 
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wkh a prohibition^ under ti^e most severe penalty, pro- 
nounced against sueh as add to, or diminish froni) his 
law. This aolenm conclusion is worthy to be inserted 
at large. ^' If any man shall qdd unto these things, God 
^hall add unto him the plagues, that are written in this 
book $ and if any man shall take avxty from the words of 
this prophecy f God shall take away his. name out of the 
book of lifer 

I agree with Dr. Owen, and other learned Puritan 
divines, that no such ecclesiastic authority (or branch, 
as the author is pleased to call it) as has been instituted 
by national churches, or even by churchmen in the 
third century, when they assumed a law making power 
over Christ's house, and the falling away foretold by 
the apostle commenced, ;was instituted by Christ or 
his apostles. It was an addition to the laws of Christ, 
and God added to them all the plagues which the 
church underwent, through the long and dark night 
of the grand apostacy. 

To prevent being misunderstood, I explicitly declare 
my opinion, that neither church nor state have any 
law-making power in the church of Christ. That the 
«tate has a legislative authority to prescribe rules of 
civil life to all its citizens or subjects, not contrary to 
the floral law of nature, but has no authority tp intern- 
fere with the worship of God, further than to afford 
protection in the exercise of it, so that christians may 
lead a quiet And peaceable life in all godliness and Ao- 
nesty. 1 Tim. ii. 2. This was all the apostle enjoined 
Timothy and the church to desire or pray for. The 
power of the ministers of the gospel extends no further 
thart to declare what the will of Chiist' is, as revealed 
in his word» and to administer his ordinances. They 
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^ kave no ;pow0lr to ifls^tt^ dew ordinance&y nor to « 
annex nprr quftlifying condi^Ks, to entitle l>eUe vers to • 
the enjoyment of such ordinances as Ckiist has insti- 
^te^; therefore, t^e'^wei' of the "gbi^el ministry is . 
n&^ iihpf operly said, by some, «e be. only ministerial 
an^ declai%i)tiire f .- and by othen, to be executive* 
> Evien in national churches,, except the church o£ 

* Rome, the clergy are lioti; admittc<i to ex^cise a le- 
gift\ative authority.. This is ^aimed aMd exercised by 

f the state : mdleven in England, whith, Iriih respect ta 
' chiir^Sh ^jgpovemment and cere^koqj^s, ma4e the^ l^ist ^ 
relnove j^m the church^of Rome* of any of Ihe^fe* 

., foivned chuvches,^ the state do'^a n^^t profes&^'to make 
decrees to bind the conscienc<|y with respect to the 
^-v^orship of Cp^di Ih tfie SKkh article of t)$at national 
church, it is said, ^ The.chtfiK:ii hath ^ft^yrer tb decre^ . 

, rites or ceremonies, and authodty in cbntroversiel of 

j&dth y and^ It concludes by stfftmgf *** jt ought not tto ' 

decree any thin^against God'ii word ; and ifeilldesw the 

• same, it ought not Uv^nferce an^^thing to»be believed 

of necessity to salvation;'' Ev^n with.^e^p«ct to gene- 

"• ral councils, in theibflovmig ardcFe it is said^ "^ Where-*^ 
fore^ thin|s ordained bfr them« a^ liec^sary^to salvO;^ 
tion; have neither sfti^ngth^or authority, ^nless jit 
may be .taken frorn^ the Tioly scriptures :" 7^. Jhcy 
persecuted^ such as ^dnot^a^rove their rites and- * 
ceremonies. ' > * ** - ' t 

*' The learned divines^and gentlemen appointed by < 
the two houses ofTarlisanent tameet at WestmilkstferiL ^ 
in order to giv^ atlvice on such questions as Parlia* 
ment irould propound to them, wiUi respect to a pro-' - 

■ poMd rd^juion of th^ estabtishnpat of the national 
reUgiwy ilk di« 31st cbajtie* nyt ** AU sjrqpds tuaA- 
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♦ couocils since the apos^s'itime»9 wheAer getiex^l or 

■ particukir,' may err, ancf XBriiny HaVe errtfd ; ^hcrefojfc, ^ 
* tlvey are not to be 'made the rule of faith ^r pracdce.'* 
In the revision of the 39 5Lrticles"o#*th^ chuirch of JEn^ 

' gla^d, by that assemlrty, scarcely any change i» made. 
The words are, " The holy scriptUFe containeth ^11 
things necessary to saIvatioi\.; %o that^hat^oever is* 
not read tJlerein, nor may b^prbved thereby, is not to ' 
be believed ;as Ji> article of faith, 6r necessary to sail- 
vatioit"' ' ^"^ * ' ' 4 .' ^. * '* ' ^ ' ' 

f*AU who are acquainted with the^n^ture of^ovem- ^. 
mcfnt^'^ust at once see the* absurdity of considering 
civil government, ^nd |he governsmeat of the churth . 
of Christ, ais differc1at.i.brAches,of th» same gbverri- ^ 
ment. In all free goverrimeiHs, the\governing^power 
i^ separated into different departments or branches, 
such .as, the legilslative, the e^^utiv6f<ctnd the judi- •* 
ciary. These tbree* being exercised by oiyj person, or 
by one iJbdy of men, is, in th'e bpinjon«of the celebrated 
Montesquiet^.Mff Ucfinitfon qf*'iiffi^anny, Jn most free * 
governments;* in order t9 secure mature deliberation,* 

' the legislature is tiivid^^ into • two • blanches, viz: se- 
nfite and "representativQiB. I'he concurrency ^f both is 
liecessarji to pads a laj/.. In fii^tain, the king has a 
compile' negative on passing the^ laws,' and so have 

'* his governors in the c6lbnies. In several governments 
ki the United States,,the executive has ^ qualified ncr 

^ gative, that is, sq far as^tfe aei^fl it bjack for reconside- 

" ratiori, and to require.the concut^rence of ^wo thirds. 

' ^ ^ - . » 

This is the case with* the federal govQrn^eht ; but all 
' is one governmeht,' under one fuadamental law, and 
uiat t^axying in dif{»i;ent states agreeable to that dis- 
cretion jirbich the author him$elf> pag^ U| says they . 
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lia?e a right^to *xerciSe ; "JWIwiteyifr the form 1)8^ ^ 
Whether Monarchical/ or m^iiblican) it is legitimate^ 
and entitledto obedience." Now, I enquii^, whkt place- 

' orMepaftmentf in this machine of government} has lie 
Itft fioi: tl^e ecclesiastical bi;ancliy whecein to openi,^e i 7 
It cfkuld Oot^act invpassing laws^hat belong^ to the 

, legislature. It (^uld^ not execute lavr»-— that belongs 

.to the executive. . It cai^ot be employed m applying 

the litw to cases^'aa they •arise*— this belongs to the 

judiciary, ^ecclesiastical goyernmei)^, «.& instituted in 

' national churches> by hunian authority, is in so far^the 
ordinance^ of mW; but fnw of these govemmems give 
ttiat i>rancl)i much share Wep in its own government. 
In England, tl^e bishop$ ija parliament d9 not. sit as 

* clergymen^ l^ut a# BaronjSjrii^ right of the barony at^ 
tached' to the diocese. They havc^no * ecclesiastic 

* branch ; and the church of' Rome has lio ^ivil brancli. 
On the author^ o^vn^ri^vciplcj laid down page >2| 
viz. ** But ecclesiastical power is altogej^ef minUte- 
rial^* it ia well kndVn.tl^at ministerial power is neces- 
sarily a subordinate £haracte> under the government, 
and not a component part or br^ch.of the goi^emment 
itself.^ Ministerial characters ^re agents of the execu- 
tive power,whctherxheyact athomeor abroad; there- 
jbre cannot be a branch oFthe government itself. 
Hence, in scripture language, Jt always means one who 
seryes, and not one who commands, or ma^es laws. -^ 

«. Indeed, in«this instance,.Jh4 reverend author has in so 
far defined eccl^iaiitJc*' powef agreeable to the gospel; 
it being altogether ministerial. It cannot be at all Ic- 
^gklative ; fhat is to* say', have power to make laws. 
|l6w then can he call it a great branch of any govern- 
ment ? Of a political government it is evident it cannot 
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te a bnmck; and^t is stUl moi« evidfeat thaf it ca|ikot 
make laws for the govefipille^nfoCYhechurelMif Christ, 
^yen the apostles were only ¥ able ministers of the 
new testament) approving themselteil as the ministers '' 

" of God." 3 Cor: iii. 6.*and'vi^4., When they wrought 
imracleS) or prescribed laws to tho ph'uroh,they did so - 
solely^by this authoritj; of Christ, tlfe phurch's head 
and lawgiver. They'clid not claim^ or attempt to exer«^ " 
xise the authority^ (tf iS branch -of tha. government 'of 
either church or state. They dbclaiq^ed ^< b^ng lords 
over God's heritage," 1 Pft. V. 3, or ** having dOtaii- 
nion over t^ faith of the church." 2 Cor^ i.* 24.^. 

I admit the originality of the author's idea, pi^ % 
^ Tlus universal dominion committed to him, (Christ) 
as It respects the human family, in its administrations^ 
consists in two great branches, namely magistracy and 
miiiistry." I say, I admit the thought to iiave the credit " 
of originality, but not of prudence. He 4iught to hay^^ 
explored the ground with care, before he ventured to 
invite his friends to travel on it. I have already de* 
monstra^ed, that the apostles disclaimed it. Constan'- 
tine, an uubaptised christian, attemptedsomething like 
It ; but when he thought proper, exercised the power . 
of both branches by 'h;s own authority. Finally, the^ 
ecclesiastic l^ranch wrested it from the civil, and dis- 
posed of kuigs afd kingdoms at their discretion, and 

" made slaves o^ the souls of men. 

The authority which the author ^ves to the civil 
magistrate, to ratify the laws of the Most High God, 
p. 27,'and his asserting* that this authority, is similar,, 
that is, equal to his sanctioning power of civil .ordi- 
nances, (that is to' say5 they cannot be ordinances, or 
haye anj^ obligation, till th^ are rati^ed^nd sanctioned 
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by't&e cml magistrate)«|s perfectly inwinis<Hi witkthe 
leartuii* Hale's puM<? cohsdq|c.e, viz. " that the only 
test <5f right* or ♦wrong is^tii^ laim of the cqmmyn- ^' 

•wealth."' "* " 

'"To this it^ifiay he phj^cted, tftat he iioiiiy to ratify 

.. the laws of the ]Vfb jt High Go^, " acting tw a terror to 

evil doersy md a^'praifte 'to them ^^t do well," and 

in like manner, " to sanction^ by his civikauthorfty, the 

ddcre^s of .ecclesifLsdcal courts, ^heii agreeable to the . 

law of God, andi Cflcillated to prombte his glory," page 

0, *^ Before ^e gives his sanction to any 
churciij^eed, he must brinjg it to t^is sac^d touch- 

* s40ne (the divine law) ; if it •mgjrees therewith, he 
ought to ratify it, if not, he has not only a right to re- 
ject it, but h^ is also boulid t6 $tamp*his negative ^poti ^ - 
it.'" This) indeed, looks piyisible ; but when qualified 

Vith whut iiiftncdiately folteWs, it will appear'hollow. 

^*^e (the dv# nJagistirate) must be considered as a 

bfiing'of no discretion, %id, consequently, omfit to 1^ a 

civil ma^i^rate," if he hasi.iptthe fkiwer of ratifying 

the divine law, ahd^he^ decrees of the church, similajr 

to his ratifying djyil laws. ^ To suppose him to ratify 

■v«hatevpr the churfh !might decreej without previous * 

examination and conviction of its*pf opriety, would make 

him a mere tool, .fit Tor nothing, but propping up the 

ci^zy chair of the man of sin." T^j^s Sngua^e applies 

, equally to the- laws of God, as to the decrees of tfie 

• * • • * . *^ 

• church, as m his opinio^, both require the ratification . 

of the civil magistrate ; and they cannot be law^ or - 
^>cdinances, untU thcV are ratified^ and the magistrate, 
jif he has the authority, a|id it be his duty, to ratify 
thpOfl admit that he miist eK#cise* his besj judg- 

, . * •«• O « V • ♦.,♦•...•* 
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tnetlt and moratKliscretion. Unless tbis is the case, it 
could not be a moral a«4, nor be obligatory. 

Jit ij proper to-^nquircv trherein does this dilFer 
from the doctrine of the chu|rch'*oftRpme ? Qnly in one ' 
particular. Tirat church places the ratilj4hg and sanc- 
tioiung poTT^r of the law of God, in the Pope, the head 
of their churchy jto whom they openly^ascribe jnfalli^ 
biHty, and transpiration of the Holy Ghost. The au^ 
thorpliices this very important and^saCred trust, both 
with respei^ to the laws df God, and t&e decrees of the 
church» in the civil magis^ate, to ii^oih, by nec<6ssary.' 
implicatidi^, he jgiuftt aisCfibe infallibility; foi^thxs is 
essential to the trust which tb^ author reposeei'io \am> ' 
In another ilfnportant particular, however, th<^ au«- . 
thor^und the Pope mot*e cordially agree. The cree'd of 
Pope Pius, decfares its a):ipro})ation of the scriptures^ 
agreeable to the sense alfixed to it by their>church. 
The author approves" of it, agtifeeabl^ ti$ tike sense as* 
«igl^ed to it tty t}ie ratifying anfi sanctioning discretion 

of the civil magistrlftl. J^odi of them agrel^, however, 

• 

in applying the authority of scripture in support of this 
anti-chf^tian cla^nv. Frotestants have^Iong diarged the 
church of Rothe vH^ arguing ih ii circle, which they 
call sophistry. For io«tance, the church of Rome apr 
peals to the scriptures ^for ^e infallible authority of 
their church, aiiM tl^^y also Appeal to the church for the 
aAhoritypfaeripture, agreeable to the sense assigned ^ 
to it by itself. Agreea]t)ly to this, the reverend i^uthor-^ 
att^pts to prove tl^ ratifying an^ sanctioning power 
of the civil magistrate frc^si the Scripture, and the aft? 
tkority and sense im which, the scripture^ and church 
•decrees ought to be ¥«ceived imd|Br civil pe^lties, is, 
accdt'ding^ to him, to be .detCM^n^d by llie civil 
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magistrate's ^credon. Yet as the. pope claims thiH 
power to the church,' the . author calls him Anti- 
Christ) aod the man <if M wUh hiicruzy ehmifi and for 
daisning it to the state, papbts- call hita an htretk^ 
'While, at the same time, they agree about the funda- 

' meittal doetHne on whic}i their respective systems are 
built|^ viz. that the scriptures vte the law of the most ^ 

^ . high God, in that sense only in which it is ratified and 
Bandibned by human authority* 

As the author professes to support -the reforma'^ 

* tioir'testtmony of^the chufch of Scotland, it pay be of 
Uise to 'examine, what that testimpny was. In doings 
this, I am at some losa for want of Caldenprood's his- 
tory of thtft churc}i, which- 1 have net had an opportu- 
nity of examixdng for thirty years |fast, and of whicli a 
new edidon ought to be encouraged ^ however, I have 
an opportunity of ^examining the Hntdlet loQMCy by the 
Rev* Alexander Shields, recognized and recommend- 
ed by the reformed presb)rtery in Scotland, about fifty 
years since, in their judicial testimony. 

On period iv. p. SI. that reverend and acute au- 
thor sray»— *< Hkherto the conflict was for the concerns 
> of Christ's prophetical and priestly offices, against 
Paganism 8nd*Popery, but from the year 1570, and 
downward, the testimony is stated and gradually pro- 
secuted for the rights, privllegt^s, and prerogs^tives of 
Christ's kingly office, which ha|i been .the peculiar 
glory of the church of iScotland, above all the churches 

* of the earth,^^ Stc. The witnessts of that day made 
t 8t|ch' great account of it, that they encours^ed one 

another to sufier^fer it as the greatest concern. In sup- 
port of tjiis being. the testimony of the church at that 
period, he insertsia number of testimonies o& rcforro^ 
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Ylon divines of the greatest note for talents and in* 
tegrity, whioh that age produced; such as Forbes, 
Welch, Knox, Bruce, the two Melvins, Lindsay, Black, 
the famous. Mr.. Davidson,, &c. men who Were or^ 
naments to that church and nation. I j;an, however, 
insert but a few extracts. 

Mr. Knox, by many called the, apostle of the Scot- 
tish reformation, was the disciple of Calvin, denoun- 
, ced anathemas against the civil government (bra^ich 
Jb the reverend Mr. Wylie's language) interfering 
with the church of Christ. Tlje general assembly re- 
monstra&d to the king << that he had taken on. him a 
spiritual power, which properly belongs to Chvist, as 
king and only head of the church." Mr. Andrew 
Melvin protests '/ that they were too bold (viz. the 
civil government) to take upon them to. judge of the 
doctrine, and to icontroul the ambas^dors of a greater 
than was there." Mr. James Melvin wrote " that thfiy 
had not only set up u new /iqfie^ and *p Became traitor^ 
to Christy and had condescended to the chief errors of 
fiafiiatryf upon Hjuhich all the rest depended ; but further ^ 
they had granted more to the king^ than ever tAe pofiet 
cf Rome peaceably obtained^* 

The above is perfectly in unison with all I have 
advanced, in opposition to the reverend author's idol, 
viz. the civil .magistrate's authority to sanction and 
ratify the laws of the most high God, andUhe decrees 
of the ecclesiastic brancli, the qualification and ordina* 
tion of ministers, &o. 

The commissioners of the general assembly, Jn^ 
support of the declinature of the Rev. Dr. Black, say, 
«< there are two jurisdictions, the one spiritual, the other 
civil ; the one respecting the conscience, the other 
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, #b'8pectin^ externals," ' 8cc.' The famous reformer,' 
' Jobn Welch, Vhile a prisoner, givuig this testimony 
in favour of th^indbpendence of Christ*s lungdom, on 
the' kingdoms of this world, viz.' (the autlior's dvil 
branch)' say^ •* These two points [l] that Christ is 

. the -head of ly3 church, [2]} That she is* free in her go- 
vernment from all other jurisdiction except Christ's-** 
are the special causes'of*our imprisonment, being'now 

,. convicted as traitors for maintaining thereof," Again 

*■ in 1606, the %iinisters^. offer a protestation* to parlia* 
ment, in perfect conformity to the above. ' Ttcrc is 
much more to the same purpose in this period, testi* 
lyitig tHkt Ghtist's kingdom if not connected with, or 
dependent on the k^gdomtf of this world. How fla- 
grantly opposed is the reverend- M^. Wylie to the 
church of Scotland, in tbe reformation period ! Why 
did he appeal to the' reformers and martyrs for Christ 
during the reformation, while hift avowed principles 
were in direct opposition to theirs ? They submitted to 
imprisonment, 'and banishment to foreign lands, in 
preference to ever appearing before the king and 
council to give account of their doctrine or ordination. 
The ordination, of the precious Robert Bruce was 
questioned by king James and his council. These 
piotis and zealous reformers of the church of Scot- 
land, testified, in direct opposition to the new fangled 
doctrine of the reverend Mr. Wylie. How can he 
have the confidence to . appeal to the reformers and 
martyrs I whose principles were 'so directly opposite 
to his owhl 
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V CHAPTER n.' ' • 

A histoxieal Tt\\ivf of the authdr's standa^i pe^od of the cburd^ 
and oilaa empeirors and Qpuncils— A londicf tion 'of 'the constitu- 
tion oi Pehnsyivania^ ^with respect tp the rights and libertyl^f * 
Gonlcience*, and, of the federal governments frdtin the author's 

"charge of atheism—A vindication ^ the treaty mth Tripoli. 
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N page 2.3, the author introduces the examples 
qi Asa, Hezekiah, Josiah, Sec. pious kings of Judah* 
"-' who call^d^the people back from their apostacy from 
the national; covenant pt*opounded by God, whom they 
had agreed to obey as the peculiar king of their nationi 
And from wiiom, on condition of their obedience, nume- 
rous temporal biessings were prow^sed ; and as a pu- 
nishment for disobedience^ temporal curses,* equally 
nmnerous, were threatened. .* 

It is presumed that nb christian believes that eter- 
nal salvation was promised in the Sinai covenant ; or, 
in other words, that it was the covenant of grace. 
The Abrahamic cbvenantwas, indeed, a Ihost gracious 
snanifestatioo of the covenant of grace, such as the 
apostle testifies that the Sinai covenant could not dis« 
anmri. The blessings of this covenant descend to all 
true belie vers, in right of which they are called, the 
children of Abrabam. The, Siiiai oovenant^ As has been 
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shevn' beforci was ^jrmbolical or typicaj of the king- 
dom of ChristAHrough whicl\, as through a glass darkly, 
' true believers saw Christ'? day , and rejoiced. Th© * 
author, howeret, takes ap nptice of the divine antitype^ 
.tprho fulfilled eyery^ l^^ that* man had broken, anH^ --. 

^. tiMide atonement for tran«gressi6ns, nor of the spiri- . 
tual kingdom wldch hp had instituted, and oT which he ^ 
had exj^ressly declared that it was not of this^ world ^ 
but with a gigantic stride overleaps the examples o# ^ 
the cjiiurch of God for a thousand years, viz. from good 

, Josiah, kit)g of Judah, till the reign of Con&tantine. ^ 
. ., After, from the example of those pious kings who *^ 
had no authtfrity^to make laws civil or ecclesiastic; nor 
even ever attempted to do il^ he attempts to provb. ,• 
the authority of kings to convoke synods ^uid councils, 
consisting of Ecclesiastic persons, to consult how the ' 
church may be* purged from corruption, and the truths 
of God most effectually propagated, he says^ 

^'Moreover, the four ecumenical councils were 
called by christian magistrates. Constantine called the«' 
iirst i^^icenef council: Theodosius the elder, the first 
council at Constantinople : Theodosius the younger^ 
the first ^phesian council: Marcia^ the Chalcedon 
council.** ' J, 

All christians who are acquainted with the history 
of the age which the author has fixed upon as the. 
purest period'Of the qbristian church, and of the em- 
perors, who, VOL bis opinion, copied the virtues of piour 
Asa, Hezekiah, See. can decide on the correctness 'of ^ 
his estimate. To such as aref not, I reeommend the 
perusal of the histories of both church and state |iur* 
>Ag,t|ie f<iurth aud fifth centuriesy the period in which; 
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th« author^B sta&dard councils vrete held, and his pious 
^mperovs reigned. 

The church (^ Christ had, before this period, Odiea 
from her first lore, and, like Israel of old, played the 
harlot ; the shepherds of his flock had usurped a lord* 
ship over it ; but in his standard period, the fourth cen- 
tury, they had transf&rred that lordship to the kikg- 
doms of this world, or rather parted it between theniy 
and to this day have neyer fully agreed what share of 
it each should possess. In proof of this, such extracts 
from national and church history might be given, as 
would BU a volume ; for the professed kingdom of 
Christ having become a kingdom of this world, the 
civil history^ of every nation, where Christianity pre- 
vailed, is also a history of the church. Gibbon's His- 
tory of the decline and fall of the Roman £mpir«y 
which is in many hands, is full on that subject ; he 
was a deist) and records the corruption and tyranny of 
those councils and emperors^ with an insidious tri- 
umph, and applies it to destroy the credibility of the 
christian religion, not considering that the facts which 
he truly records of the corruptioa.of th^ church, were 
- at the same time testimonies to the truth of prophecy; 

The Abbe Millot's Elements of Universal History, 
g^ive ample testimony to the truth of the facts, ac- 
companied with judicious observations. He was a 
Catholic, and historiographer to a Catholic prince, and 
rather disposed to apologise for, than to expose their 
corruption, but does not conceal the facts. 

The History of the Christian Church, by that re- 
T^erend and learned Lutheran divine, Mosheim, is fiill 
en this subject, and his facts are carefully selected 
from the best authority; and though he was an 

H * 
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£rkstian» viz. believed that the external gotemment 
of the church ought to be regulated by the civil ma- 
gistrate, yet on this subject, he is justly esteemed an 
impartial historian. This valuable work is in many 
hands. 

Milnor's church history, though the author, being 
a rector of the English church, and of what is known 
there by the name of the high church party, and an 
avowed advocate of tbe union of church and state, 
and of the persecution resulting from that union, yet 
admits the facts, and particularly, the very rapid in- 
crease of corruption, after the council of Nice ; but 
attempts accounting for it from other causes. From 
these historians I intended to have inserted large ex- 
tracts ; but when I had them prepared, I found they 
would swell the work too much. I will chiefly subsu* 
tute extracts from the History of the Risc^ Declension^ 
mid Revival of the Church of Christy by the Rev. 
T. Haweis, Rector of All Saints, (who was of the law 
church party) for those I had prepared from Mosheim, 
Sec. not because they are more full to the purpose, but 
because they are less minute, and therefore more 
concise. For the truth of my general statements, I 
appeal to all the before-mentioned historians. I had 
proposed extracts from Parker's edition of Eusebeus^ 
Theodorate, 8c«. to shew the ignorance and credulity 
of that age, and the ridiculous miracles wrought by 
unlearned monks and hermits, which are still believedi 
by the great mass of the catholic church, though 
treated with contempt by those better informed : but 
I found they also would swell the work too much. 
My object was, to bring Christians to be better ac- 
quadnted with the state and character of the church in 
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tb«t penod, held up by the church of Rome, her coun- 
cil of Trent, and the Rev. Mr. Wylie, as the standard 
cf perfection ; and taken as a model for imitation, in a 
less or greater decree, by all the advocates ef national 
political churches, and of persecution. I presume, 
pious well-meaning eluiiitians, when they know ' the 
tharacter of the church during the period of the au- 
thor's standard councils, and his reputed pious empe* 
rors, they will not choose to be considered as in com- 
munion with it, especially now, when the terror and 
punishment of schism are no more. If, however, they 
<Io, and at the same time keep separate from the com- 
munion of either the Presbyterian or Episcopal pro- 
testant churches, now in being, they will be justly 
chargeable with straining at a gnat, and swallowing a 
camel, at a bar where the reverend author will not be 
admitted as their advocate. 

Christians, who take the instructions of Christ and 
his apostles, as the rule for the edification and the con- 
duct of the new testairient church, and the promises 
of Christ to be with it to the end of the world, for 
their assurance of its support, may do pretty well, with 
fittle knowledge of church history : but such as con- 
sider, with the author, (pages 24, 27.) that the laws of 
the Most High God,, and the decrees 6f ecclesiastix; 
courts, stand in need of the ratification and sanction of 
the civil magistrate, ought to be well acquainted with 
church history, that they may avoid former mistakes. 
They having taken the government which God laid 
on Christ's shoulders, (Isa. ix. 6.) and laid It on their 
own, have subjected themselves to a very high respon- 
sibility. 
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To understand the state of the church in die fourth 
and fifth centuries, which include the author's standard 
period, it is necessary to have some knowledge of the 
third century. Without this, we lay the saddle on the 
wrong horse, and set the errors of bishops to the ac<* 
count of kings. 

Even in the second century, the presbyters, or 
bishops of large cities, assumed a pre-eminence, and 
seem to have distinguished the character of a bishof)^ 
from that of a presbyter, and instituted councils with 
law-making power. In the third century, howevep, 
episcopacy was more exalted, and councils of the 
clergy assumed a higher legislative authority. ^< One 
bishop also had great pre-eminence over his fellows ; 
summoned councils ; presided at their deliberations, 
and usually swayed their opinions ; such was Cyprian 
in Africa. Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, claimed a sort 
of pre-eminence for their antiquity, and on difficult 
matters were consulted : though the bounds of metro* 
politan, or episcopal authority fluctuated, according to 
the ability, reputation or ambition of the peri^on who 
filled the see. The bishop of the great metropolis be - 
gan to claim, and was generally now admitted to hold 
a certain priority of dignity above hh fellows ; for equa- 
lity respecting order and office was yet jealously 
maintained by the episcopal band: And therefore, 
when Stephen, bishop of Rome, issued his mandate, 
respecting the baptism of heretics, Cyprian rebuked 
hb insolence, with equal indignation and contempt ; 
but whilst the bishops watched with jealousy the am- 
bitious encroachments of their companions in office, 
each endeavoured to extend his claims successfully in 
his own church; and was supported by the spirit of 
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-the corps ihhh pretensions. They assumed every day 
'more of absolute rule in their own sees, trenching upon 
-the rights of the presbyters, and excluding the inter- 
•ference of the faithful These were now taught im- 
plicit obedience, and heard the constant warnings of 
•the deadly crime of resisting episcopal authority^ 
seated upon the throne of God, and claiming divine 
•right and submission. The evils necessarily resulting 
•from such a spirit, and such abuses, must be incalcu- 
lable ; and appeared in the pride, pomp, luxury and 
"carnality of many of these prelatical dignitaries. Th« 
'other orders endeavoured to imitate them in lording 
it over their inferiors ; and claiming their superior 
honors of sacerdotal reverence. Even the deacons 
\isurped many of the presbyters' offices, and, in the 
useless and multiplied rites and ceremonies instituted 
in the church, appointed beneath tliem a herd of in- 
ferior orders, sub-deacons, acolothists, door-keepers, 
readers, exorcists, and buriers of the dead, all which 
strengthened the clcfrical army with their subordinate 
functions ; and were supposed to share a minor por- 
tion of their sanctity." Haweis, vol. I. p. 223, 324. 
Am. Edit. 

The historian further informs us, that marriage^ 
though not prohibited to the clergy, was discouraged ; 
that celibacy continued to acquire a great degree 
of reputation ; and that monkery extended its roots 
and peopled the deserts, far from the haunts of men. 
That the sacraments, instead of being consi(|ered as 
memorials, or outward signs of inward grace, liad ac- 
quired a superstitious reverence for the signs them- 
selves, and were thought indispensably necessary to 
ialvation j and that the supper was admmistered even 
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to udamis. A ^rwfare ^ra^ e«rt|a4 fl»l tf> « iK^nditlow 
height, hy hi^ops sm^4 couh^Usa %bout «ri4«^ Ttie 
questi(»n) whether or not inf^nlt shmM b^.>ap^ti»;fd 
oa the eighth ^ay^ s^ cMreuitici^ion. h&d been 4i?e«te4> 
occupied the wis<)!Q^ of the great; 9^t^ ;^n4 aCli^wai^ 
martyr, Cypriaiii and a cpD^il of wty sU ^9hc^ ; 
and for his supposed ua^^ripturat 4ecisio% h^ y^9^ we 
lemnly exconanHi4^te4 by the bishop of flom«,^ whonpi 
he did no^t ackiK>wledge af bi» &\ipferioF. The abore, 
joid other like instances, demonstrated the propyt^jr 
of pne visible head or judge of truth on earth,^ to settle 
the disputes of the ibur metropolitan bishops, isrhp 
"were each of them heads of the church of Christ in 
different provinces of Uike en;ipire, in right of b^^iA^ 
the vicegerents or represenitatives of Christ<^r^a doc- 
trine early adviuiced, and which was a lasting cura^ 
to the church. 

While the preachers, had given up th^ sii^pdicil^ 
of the gospel, and substituted the Gxeci^m eloquence^ 
full of tropes, figures and s^egory, tafcea from th^ 
philosophical school of Plato, in their aerxnoi^s. % b.uiri*- 
ing incense on the altar was introduced frpso the la^r 
of Moses, as the different grades of the priesthood bjE^l 
been before. <' The sacrament of the Lo^cd's Supper 
Mras Qelebrated with greater pomp ai^,d solejnmity* Crol4 
^d silver vessels were used in the 3j?i;vicQ> with gaipr 
ments for beauty and glory ; supposing these would 
Comm^d greater reyereQce andrespect(orthe i^aciced 
a^'Steries. They begax^ also to speak of th^e elements 
^fte^ <;onseGration, ii>^ a i^Qguage whi<;l) ls4d, th^ ioWK- 
d^iou for the gros^ aixd i^pi^^us doctrine of tr^sjt^r 
^^lianti^tipn, and. by djeg^ees pro<;eeded^ though aftcp 9, 
'99Hi|6e of shg^, ifw^ Yfiji^fSi^iix^ t9 a4<»iajbipo,.an4&ciO]^ 
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Jl^i) BifnUcal flights, to sugge^^^ a real boctf oC Christ 
i^th^ euQJiani^t. 

Befoirc; a4mftsi,Qn to betfitumy the. exorcist with 
frightful meioaqe^ and formdable shouts» pretended to 
expel the prince of darkness from th.e candidate. The 
repui^sioii of Mns was thought to be. the immediate ef- 
fect of baptium^ rightly administered by the bishop or 
his dele>gate. By his subsec^uent prayer and impositioa 
of Ipyaudd (for hia pirc^eikco oh ^oste occasions was al- 
ways necessary) the Holy Ghost was supposed to be 
given. Th^se baptismal solemnities were reserved for 
the great fesitlval of jgaster^ and the forty days sue- 
ceedisg. A ^lemn parade and procession of the ex- 
orcised and bapdsed> iu irhitc garments and crowns^ 
in tokea of their victory aver the devil) closed the au- 
gust ceremonial. Every step we advance, betrays the 
gr<;>.wing declension^ aud the loss of true Christianity, 
in forms and ceremonies, and the tricks of jugglers to 
give iniportanc^ tO: 9, ucw-iave«tcd priesthood." 
Haweis, yqL I. p. ^%^, Am.. Edit, 

In short,, fastings., the doQtrime of demons, exor- 
cism, bodily macerations^ hivigry bellies to starve out 
the devil) 8cc. werei iatroduced. In this country, the 
sign pf tlbe crQs& was suj>posed to administer victorious 
pow^r o;7er all sojets Qf tcials* No christian uadertoot: 
any t^ijOig, of importance,, w,itihQUt ar^aing Umsdf with 
the infliaeBiP^ oj this triumphant ^iff:i. The doctrine qf 
the purging fire was also introduced, which^ as after- 
wajpds. dres^jBjd up. in th^, form of purgatory, became, a 
great soqi^cq of profit, to the clexgy. Though for ^ 
clergyman to. marry v?as np^ yet forbidden,, it was es- 
teemed, upholyv; 'jret many «f the clergy kept conqu- 
\mfi». ThA i^e«|pag;«^ ^»^ ^'^ intsodwAd,. and oth^t 
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^asts and festivals were muldplied. A superstitious re» 
Terence for the memories and tombs of the martyrs, 
approaching to idolatry, and also of the relics, viz. the 
bones of saints, and dust of places reputedly holy, was 
in high repute. 

I have preferred giving a sketch of the history of 
the church during the third century ; because, in the 
second century, superstition was but gradually com- 
mencing ; and in the fourth and fifth, which includes 
the author's standard period of pure Christianity, and 
from thence to the council of Trent, the change was 
"only progressive and circumstantial, and depended on 
the same principles adopted in the third and fourth, 
viz. human invention and human tradition. The long 
peace and prosperity, enjoyed in the third century, was 
misimproved, so as to promote pride, ambition, and 
superstition. The ten years most cruel persecution, 
under Dioclesian, £Uid two of his three associates in the 
empire, increased the number of real martyrs and con- 
fessors, and made very numerous apostates ; but does 
not appear to have put a stop to the increasing super- 
stition, or the ambition of the bishops. 

On the decease of Constantius Chlorus, who go- 
verned the empire in the west, viz. Britain, Spain and 
Gaul, (France) and who, in protecting all men in the 
enjoyment of their natural rights, protected the Chris- 
tians, while they were cruelly persecuted through aH 
other parts of that widely extended empire ; — ^the 
christians, then very numerous, naturally attached 
themselves to Constantine his son, who, with their as* 
sistance, in the hand of Providence, became sole em* 
peror. He put tlie sign of the cross, which the chris- 
tians had already been in the habit of using as a charm. 
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in bis miiitanr colours (iaborum) ; and after defeatLoi^ 
the imperial tyrant Maxentius, and taking possession 
of Rome, he put a stop to the persecution of christians, 
and accepted, of the office of high-priest or head of the 
church, as other emperors had done of that of Jupiter ; 
and protected all who lived peaceably. The christians 
haying faithfully and successfully supported him in his 
wars, he paid great attention to their bishops, whom he 
enriched by his bounty, and bestowed on them, for a 
church, one of the heathen temples in Rome ; and they 
recompensed him with the seductive incense of flattery, 
and promises of support, which it was evidently their 
interest to perform. 

They having, before the Dioclesian persecution, (to 
.use the words of Mdsheim) ^< assumed, in many places, 
a princely authority ; and having appropriated to their 
evangelical function, the splendid ensigns of temporal 
majesty ;—«i throne surrounded with ministers, ex- 
alted above their equals, the servants of the meek and 
humble Jesus ; and sumptuous garments ; dazzled the 
eyes and the minds of the multitude, into an ignorant 
.veneration for their arrogated authority." 

Men of such influence, and held in such veneration, 
-were well worth being courted and purchased too, by 
a man of the discernment and imbounded ambition oi 
Constantino. 

That the subject may be the better understood, it is 
proper to mention, that when Constantino subdued the 
tyrant Maxentius, (who was loved by none but his prae* 
torian guards, who enjoyed his bounty) and got pos- 
session of the capital of the Roman world, and of the 
empire of the west ; two emperors »tiU remained on 
the plan of Dioclesian, for governing that extensive 
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empire. Mudmian) who reigned in Asia^ was the only ^ 
survivoi: of those ^ho had been appointed to the go- 
yernment of the empire by DioclesiaO} with equal au- . 
thority as himself. That unwieldy em{»re, being at- 
tacked and pressed on all sides, Diociesian added two 
CaesarS) clothed with imperial authority in the dii^- 
tricts assigned to them, and having the right of suc- 
cession to the empire and title of Augustus. The title 
of Csesar was bestowed on Constantius Chlorus and 
Galerius. Chlorus, the father of Cmistantine, and the 
best of these appointments, had Britain, Spain, and 
Gaul allotted to his government ; the second had Ma- 
cedonia, Greece, &c. Maximian, as emperor, governed 
the west, and Diociesian the east, a division, that af* 
terwards proved fatal to the empire. Diociesian vras 
one of the best and most moderate of the Roman em- 
perors ; but after he had reigned eighteen years suc- 
cessfully, he, through the influence and intrigues €)£ 
Galerius, the Caaar in most immediate, connection 
with him, and of the pagan priests, whose altars had 
been forsaken through the prevalence of Christianity, 
reluctantly issued a very severe edict for persecuting, 
the christians. In two years after this wicked edict, 
he became so disgusted with the empty grandeur and 
excessive cares of empire, that he abdicated the sove- 
reignty, and retired to a private life, from which he 
afterwards, when earnestly solicited, refused to re- 
turn to empire. " If you did but see (replied he to 
those who solicited him) the fiuUe which I raise with 
my oftm hands ^ you would never sfieak to me of the 
em/iire" Galerius and his colleagues, except Chlorus, 
carried on the persecution with unrelenting severitjr 
£or about eight years afterwards, when Galerius 
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4ied (christian writers say) miseraUy. He, holrever, 
repealed his persecuting edict at the approach of death. 

Dioclesian and the elder Maximian, both having re- 
signed, (the last with reluctance ;) he was afterwards 
(perhaps deservedly) killed by his son<in-law. Con- 
stantine, for the security of his own life. The two 
Caesars assumed the title of Augustus,— governed the 
empirey-— and, to assist them, appointed two Cxsars, 
viz. subordinate emperors. One of these was Sicinius, 
-who married'Constantine's sister. He was made Cxsar 
by Galenus. Maxantios, the son of Maximian, and 
brother-in-law of Constantine, was then emperor of the 
west. He hated and persecuted the christians, but 
was overthrown and slain by Constantine, as has been 
mentioned. The remaining Maximian governed the 
Auatic portion of the empire ;•— Sicinius governed 
Greece, Sec. viz. the eastern part of Europe. Maxi« 
xnian, being the only survivor of Dioclesian's appoint- 
ments, prepared to subdue both Sicinius and Con<* 
stantine. The former had, equally with Constantine, 
given peace and protection to the christians ; he, with 
a very inferior force, met with, fought and subdued 
Maximian, who poisoned himself. Christian writers, 
of that age, inform us that Sicinius was warned of 
God, in a dream, to risk the battle, and assured of 
success. 

Thus the Roman world came to be governed by 
two brothers in law. Their ambition could not brook 
having either superior or equal. They soon quarrel- 
ed. Constantine, with his hardy northern troops, de- 
feated Sicinius, at the head of his effeminate associates, 
^cinius, with the sacrifice of the best portion of that 
part of the empire wMch he govemedi obtained pestce. 



Coiistuitine> whoae Mnbition vns unbcmiidfl)dy made 
Ms three sons, two of them infunts, Caesars. The two 
brothers, both in blood and empire^ did not long agree. 
Constantine had the greatest power and resourcesi 
and, from circumstances and by address^ he had won 
the hearts of the christians, then a very I>owerfQl bodf , 
Probably on this account Sicinius commenced a per- 
secution against them. They met in battle ; Constan- 
tine, with superior force, both by land and sea, dc« 
£sated Sicinius, committed him prisoner, with a pro* 
mise of life ; but he was soon after strangled in the 
prison. In a short time after he put to death his own 
scm Crispen, whom he had created Cssar, and who 
was generally beloved ; and the son of Sicinius, but 
twelve years old; and afterwards his own wife, -and 
many of the nobles, without a public trial ; which we, 
in this country, would call murder, and for which, 
even his flatterers have never yet, from authentic do- 
cuments, assigned a sufficient cause ; but for which, 
he was in Rome spoken of as a second Nero. He left 
that metropolis in disgust, and erected a new one, 
which he called Constantinople, in a well chosen situa* 
lion, to build and aggrandise which, he miserably op- 
pressed the empire. 

He had, as has been mentioned, from die firsts 
favoured and enriched the christian bishops, who^ 
even before be came to the empire, sat on princely 
thrones, to which tome of them waded through blood. 
This was afterwards the case with Damasius, bishop 
of Rome, to whose infallible tradition Theodosiua 
commanded implicit obedience to be paid, on the 
pain of death. 

Some commentators buve considered fAe silence in 
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Aemven (vizr the church) ^r the sfiace of half an h^ur^ 
Rev. viii. 1. to be applicable to the reign of Censtan- 
tine. It may haT« been so ; but could only have been 
4M> in the first twelve years of his reign, during which 
he put a stop to persecution, made several good and 
humane laws, and protected all in their natural rights. 
It is admitted by the best interpreters, that it could 
not apply to any other period of his reign. It was not 
afterwards silence, but war in the church. 

It is generally admitted, that great courtiers, such 
as Eusebius then, and I^ud afterwards were, are never 
pious ministers of the gospel. With such self-seekers 
and flatterers, Constantine was surrounded. He not 
only enriched them by his bounty, but unfortunately 
engaged in their controversies. The same, or similar 
principles, to what Arius taught, had been taught 
long before, and refuted by the force of truth, ad- 
dressed to the reason and judgment of men. Constan- 
tine, who had never studied divinity, nor had received 
baptism, by his letters and advice endeavoured to 
settle the Arian controversy : this not succeeding, he 
by his imperial authority, convened, the well known 
council of Nice, in which, if not formally, he actually 
presided. That council, after much debate, rejected the 
doctrine of Arius, for doing which they had sufficient 
authority from scripture, if they consulted it. They 
also decided the question on what day' the festival of 
Baater should be held, and the Melitian controversy 
about the right of ordination, then lately claimed by 
the metropolitan bishops, and the rank of these hi- 
shops, and the limits of their respective jurisdictions : 
but so far was their decision from settling any of these, 
cpntroT^TsieSi that it seemed to give them new life 

I 
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and activity. The time of keeping Easter is yet unsetr 
tied. The Arian heresy, then condemned, in afew years 
after, was restored through the influence of the terror* 
and rewards of the emperor, who, by the council of 
Nice, was made the head of Christ's church, whiqh then 
became a king;dom of this world, and for which event 
it had been prepared by such carnal bishops, as the 
apostle Paul foretold would arise in the church, in his 
farewell address to the elders of the church at Ephesus. 
Here, at^ least in my opinion, the man of sin wai 
openly revealed, who, even in the time of the apostle 
Paul, did already worky but who was to be openly re- 
vealed in his appointed time. They that letted or fircy 
vented it, in the apostles' day, viz. the heathen empe- 
rors, were then taken out of the nvay^ which gave a fair 
opportunity for the usurper of Christ's kingdom, viz. 
the man of sin, to be revealed. Constantino com- 
menced, and Theodosius completed his inauguration. 
Protestant commentators have perplexed them- 
selves in endeavouring to ascertain the beginning and 
ending of the days mentioned by the prophet Daniel, 
and the corresponding times in the apocalypse. With . 
those I have nothing to do on this question. Probably 
they will never be perfectly known till the prophecy is 
accomplished ; but the early degeneracy of the chris- 
tian church is well known. It already wrought in the ' 
days of the apostles, and was rapidly progressive 
after the apostles were dead, and redoubled its pro- 
gress after the conducting of it was, by bishops, trans- 
ferred to a fortunate and unprincipled adventurer, like 
the Napoleon of the present age. Unfortunately, he 
had not ballast to bear, nor prudence to guide, such a 
degree of elevation, as neveip any man before^ him en* 
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jojed ; not only the civil government of the Homan 
world, but also the government of Christ's spiritual 
kingdom. 

He did not claim divine inspiration to himself,' ai 
Theodosius afterwards did ; but in his circular letters, 
enforcing the decrees of the coimcil of Nice, he con- 
sidered them as divinely inspired. He banished Anus, 
and decreed the penalty of death against tliose who 
would even read his books. In a few years after, he 
became convinced in his own opinion, that the decision 
of the council of Nice was wrong ; he recalled Arius, 
replaced the Arian bishops whom he had banished, 
and commanded Athanasius to receive them into com- 
munion : but that veteran confessor refuse (^ and Con- 
stantine convened a council at Tyre, who, as most 
other councils did, obeyed their master's will, and ba- 
nished Athanasius. Constantine, after this, threw the 
weight of his influence against the Nicenes, and at 
the approach of death was baptized by an Arian' bi- 
shop, and left his will in the hands of an Arian priest.' 
Long before his time, the name priest had been sub- 
stituted for minister. He distributed the empire to his 
three sons : the eldest and favourite son, Constantius, 
was left in possession of the imperial city, Constanti- 
nople, and of the cast ; his two brothers, Constans and 
Constantine, had the empire of the west divided be- 
tween them ; and two of Constan tine's brothers had 
ample estates allotted to them in the east. These 
were soon dispatched to the other world, except two 
children ; one of which was put to death for his crimes 
by Constantius, through whose means their father had 
been murdered. The other, Julien, called the apostate, 
came to the empire on the death of Constantius. He, 
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after a short reign, was killed in the Persian irar,' andl* 
the house of Chlorus became extinct. I Beyer read the 
history of that good man, Chlorus, and his numerous 
and promising family, extinguished by the hands or 
commands of those who ought to have been their pro- 
tectors, without a tear of sympathy and regret. 

Constantius, left by his father in an Arian court, 
by numerous councils established Arianism, and not 
only protected, but promoted it, by all the powers of 
the secular arm. The distress and destruction which 
took place on this occasion, I would rather weep over 
than relate. It was the first instance of professed Chris- 
tians so profusely shedding the blood of their fellow 
christians for difference of opinion ; but, alas ! it was 
far from being the last. Constantino had commenced 
the practice— Mr. Wylie, himself, advocates the bloody^ 
anti-christian cause, which, happily for mankind, he- 
has not the .power of carrying into effect. 

The two brothers of Constantius, between whoni 
the empire of the west was divided, were discontented: 
with their shares, and quarrelled about the division.* 
They protected and encouraged the Nicene faith, which 
their brother Constantius pcrsecuteii.'Tlreyseon fell 
by the hands of assassinST- tend Constantius becamtj 
possessed of the empire of the Roman world, as his 
father Constantine had been, but governed it witK 
still less wisdom. He died of a fever, on his way going, 
to fight with his cousin Julien, who was, as I hav€^ 
said before, killed soon after in the Persian war. 

I will pass over the short reign of Javian, and the* 
longer reigns of the two brothers, Valentine and Va-' 
lens, who divided the Roman empire between them. 
Valentin^ not only protected the Nicenes, b^ all' who' 
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lived peaceably. Valens supported the Arians, and 
persecuted all who differed from them. I will paw 
over the other emperors, who governed the Roman 
world and the christian church, then become a klngj^ 
dom of this world, till the reign of the emperor The- 
odosius the Great, who was called to tlie throne, and 
to take part in the government. He was the ^rst bap- 
tised emperor who ever sat on the imperial throne* 
A &t of sickness, which threatened to be fatal, induced 
him to go to the baptismal font; in coming from 
which, he, unacquainted with the principles of the 
christian religion, believed he was divinely inspired^ 
and issued the following decree, over which the chris- 
tian has often weeped, and the infidel, not without 
reason, triumphed. 

" It is our pleasure, that the nations which are go- 
verned by our clemency and moderation^ should sted- 
fastly adhere to the religion which was taught by St. 
Peter and St. Paul to the Romans ; which faithful tra- 
dition has been preserved, and which is now possessed 
by the pontiff Damasius, (of Rome) and by Peter, 
bishop of Alexandria, men of apostolical holiness. 
According to the discipline of the apostles, and doc- 
trine of the gospel, let us believe the sole deity of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, under an equal 
magistracy, and a pious trinity. We authorise the fol- 
lowers of this 'doctrine to assume the title of Catholic 
christians ; and as we judge that all others are extra- 
vagant madmen, we brand them . with the i nfamoj 
name of Heretics^ and declaL 
«hallnaJpUs5>rto suffer the WTerest penalties. 
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which our authority, guided by heayenly wisdom, shaft 
think proper to inflict." 

Agreeably to the above imperial decree, he drove 
out the Arian bishops of Constantinople, who refused 
to embrace his creed ; occupied the church with a 
military guard; and conducted Gregory Nazianzan, 
who had before kept an orthodox conventicle, to the 
church, with solemn military triumph, and placed him, 
with his own hand, on the arch-episcopal throne. The 
good bishop, however, was deeply affected by the con- 
sideration, that he entered the fold rather like a wolf 
than a shepherd ; and that, while the glittering arms 
were around him, necessary for his protection, he was 
receiving the curses of the people, and not their 
blessing. He did not, however, enjoy it long. A coun- 
cil of the clergy thought that the throne of the capital 
episcopate should be occupied by one of noble birth, 
and not by the son of a poor bishop. He withdrew 
from it to retirement, and they elected a nobleman, 
who consented to be baptised and consecrated. Nazi- 
anzan was one of the few of that age, whose writings 
are still in esteem. In six weeks after the military in- 
stalment of Gregory, which he himself records, the 
city had the appearance of one taken by the arms of a 
barbarian conqueror. Theodosius expelled from all 
the churches of his dominions, such as refused to pro- 
fess their belief in his oWn faith. 

This violent and tyrannical prince did not embruc 
his hands in kindred blood as Constantino had done ; 
but he far exceeded him in persecution. He made it 
criminal to differ^ even in the slightest degree, fronoL 

his own religiou:^ opinions, and enacted the 1 CfM\ 

pains and penalties against such as did. The chri " 
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lesson, taught him by Libenius, the heathen philoso- 
pher, ^ That religion ought to be filanted in men*9 
-minda by reason and malruction^ and not by Jbrce^" had 
no effect. Constantine introduced this system of ty- 
ranny ; but it was Theodosius who completed the es- 
tablishment of the bloody idol of uniformity in religion 
by human authority^ at whose shrine more human sa- 
crifices have been made, than ever were offered on 
the polluted altars of Moloch. It was this prince who 
dignified the christian church, as founded on the 
council of Nice, and the infalUble ti'aditions, preserved 
and possessed by the metropolitan bishops of Rome 
and Alexandria, with the honourable title of Catholic, 
which it still retains ; and degraded those who did not 
agree with him in receiving those traditions, amd rest^- 
ing their faith on the authority of the council of Nice, 
or, to use his own words, branded them with the op- 
probrious name of extravagant madmen and heredcs"^ 
a character severely known since that day. Vigilentius, 
and many of that age, who had the sense and courage 
to lift up their voice against the prevailing superstition, 
and to call the people back to the scriptures, were 
branded and punished under that character*. Very nu- 
merous sacrifices, to this idol, were made of the Wal- 
denses, the disciples of Wickliffe, Sec. John Huss aiKl 
Jerome of Prague, by the sentence of the ecumenical 
council of Constantine, (which had certainly equal au- 
thority with the council of Nice, both having the au- 
thority and presence of the emperors,) expiated the 
ciime of heresy in the flames. The arch heretics and 
extravagant madmen, luuthep, Calvin, Knox, Ecc. nar- 
rowly escaped that fate ; but many of their followers 
— •-«> ^^t ftc\ fnrtuti«ie» The la^WB of Theodosius we»« 
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executed to effect by the massacre of Paris, and the 
flaroes kindled in Smithfield by Mary, queen of En- 
gland, in which the bishops, Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, 
Hooper, and niany others, were consumed, for disobey^ 
ing Iiis imperial decree. 

Theodosius, agreeable to this law, if it could have 
been executed, subjected myself, and all denominations 
of protcstants with which I am acquainted, except the 
Rev. Mr. Wylie, and such as adhere to his opinions, 
to have been burned or hanged as heretics, long be- 
fore this time. Many a joyful festivity has been held in 
Spain, at the burning of heretics in groupes (auto defe,) 
It was, by some of their kings, considered and prac- 
tised, as the most acceptable thanksgiving to God, for 
victory in war. Unfortunately, when the blessed re- 
formation took place, and the reformers protested 
against the religion and uniformity established by 
Theodosius, the great^ they did not wholly divest 
themselves of the principle. If they did not kindle the 
flames, they made a pretty free use of the gallows and 
lesser punishments, against such as would not wor- 
ship the idol Uniformity, which Constantine had set 
up, and the worship of which, Theodosius completely 
established ; and which has continued, hitherto, un- 
changed in the catholic church. 

To find the true church o£ Christ, after the catholic 
church became degenerated-— the hierarchy exalted— 
and superstition greatly increased — I recommend the 
reader to the perusal of Haweis, first chapter in each 
century, on The true sfiirituai church of Christ, Even 
in tlie third century, it will rarely be found among the 
high dignitaries ; but among those of low degree, and 
such as were declared scJ 
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in some decisions of the metropolitan bishops and 
councils, and some questions about ordination and dis-' 
cipline. This number of these increased after the coun- 
cil of Nice, when by persecution they were banished 
from the empire, or suffered great oppression in it. 
'It was some of those that spread the gospel, with the 
bible in their hands, but without the support of wealth, 
0r the sword of the civil magistrate, into Persia, Tar- 
tary, China and India. 

They were not clear of superstition or mistakes; 
but they did not enjoy wealth as the means of corrup- 
tion, and led lives agreeable to the gospel ; and there 
-♦rere still some in the catholic church, who plead with" 
^eir mother, but their voice was not heard. In every 
instance, in which human uniformity has been enforced 
by the sword of the civil magistrate, many of the ser- 
nints of Christ have suiTered persecution. It is not itt 
the wisdom of man to make a clean riddsince of the" 
tares from the wheat ; mid the Saviouf has forbidden 
the attempt. 

It is not necessary to make remarks on the charac* 
ter of Theodosius the Younger, ol* of Marcian^ who 
called the two last of the author's standard councils, 
viz. the Ephesiian and Chalcedon cbuhcils. Th#y piir- 
srued the same system. Marcian was not ' a bad man i 
he married the empress Pulchrca, after a solemn en- 
gagement that he should never cohabit with her ; she 
having devoted herself to perpetual virginity. Thus 
a marriage took place, under a solemn engagement 
not to accomplish the purpose for which marriage 
-was instituted. I only mention this to shew the substi* 
tutes invented for real religion in tKose times. I will ' 
^op the emperof 8, wlxese au^oi^ity was^in their ow^ 
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opinion, to use the words of Theodosius, guided by 
J^eavefiiy wisdom^ (Infallibility !) and insert a few ex- 
tracts of the character of the church and priesthood of 
that age. 

On this period, Haweis says, " The church, in all 
the pofnp of rites and ceremonies, groaned under the * 
load of her own trappings. Vestments, holidays, fasts, 
festivals, shrines, martyrs' tombs, holy water, with all 
the trumpery so happily since improved, had begun to 
deck out the meretricious Church of Rome. The 
growing virtue of relics, and the supposed efficacy of 
the intercession of departed saints, opened a door for 
the grossest- superstitions. Even Augustin himself 
laments, that the yoke, under which the Jews were 
held, was liberty compared with the bondage imposed 
on Christians." Patronage was then introduced, which 
has ever since been the curse of even many protestant 
qhurches. Building churches was an atonement for 
sin, and entitled the builder to the appointing of his 
own pastor. This right is continued even in Britain.; 
The deserts were then peopled with monks and her- 
mits, to whom an uncommon degree of sanctity, and 
the power of working miracles, were ascribed. 

" The presbyters wholly depended on bishops and 
patrons : The bishops were the creatures of patriarchs 
and metropolitans ; or, if the see was important,^ ap- 
pointed by the emperor. So church and state formed* 
the first inauspicious' alliance, and the corruption 
which had been plentifully sown before, now ripened 
by court intrigues for political bishops of imperial ap- 
pointment, or at the suggestion of the prime minister." 

" The establishment of Christianity under Theodo- 
sius, and th« uniformity enforced by his decrees, seem-. 
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ed to have pl^iced the Catholic Church on the summit 
of eminence. This, added to all the wealth poured* 
into it, and the patronage now enjoyed, cast a glare of 
splendour around it, which might lead an inattentire 
spectator to reverence this establishment as a glorious 
Church ; but corruptidh already preyed on its vitals. 
The name prevailed, but the glory was departed. The 
profession of Christianity had become general, but the 
power of it was nearly lost. Ambition, pride, luxury, 
and all the legions of evils engendered by wealth and 
power, lodged in her bosom. Heresies, contentions, 
schisms, rent her garments and discovered her naked- 
ness ; whilst every hand grasping at pre-eminence, 
sought their own exaltation, instead of in honour pre- 
ferring one another, and in meekness instructing those 
who opposed themselves : the victors as well as the 
vanquished, afforded an humiliating spectacle of the 
absence of all divine principle and influence. 

The divided empire began to fall in pieces, and to 
be crushed by its own weight ; whilst the feeble hands 
which grasped the trembling sceptre, scarcely de- 
fended the tottering throne on which they were seated. 
We are now sinking into Gothic barbarism, ecclesias- 
tical usurpation, monkery triumphant, and the profes- 
sion of Christianity buried under fraud, follies, ceremo- 
nies, and all kinds of the most ridiculous and debasing 
superstitions." Haweis, vol. I. p. 301. Am. Edit. For 
much more to the same purpose, see Mosheim, Millot 
mid Gibbons. 

This was the state of the political catholic church, 
in tliat period, which Mr. Wylie selects forl>ur imita- 
tion, in preference to the apostolic age, and the present 
state of the church in this or any protestant country. 
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The period of history which I have stated, is Iromt^ 
council of Nice to that of Chakedon, a period of 19$ 
' years, which he has held up as a period of the greatest 
perfection of the christian church, and this church 
dignified with the superb title of Catholic by 
Theodosius, who, in his own opinion, was guided 
by infallible heavenly tvisdom. It has undergone no 
material change of principle since that period. It 
indeed progressed in ignorance and superstition, l^ut 
not in the violence of persecution. If its own infalHhle 
authority was not called in question, it always admitted 
of more freedom of opinion than Theodosius and Jus- 
tinian did. It always admitted of both the disciples of 
Augustine arid Pelagius, to be in its communion, (viz. 
doctrinal Calvinists and Armenians.) The transfer of 
the infallibility from the emperor Phocas, to Boniface 
jbishop of Rome, About the same time that Mahomet 
arose in the east, made no change of principle, nor did 
It prevent the struggle for power between kings and 
bishops. Theodosius, guided, by heavenly foUdgnij de- 
clared in a solemn decree, that the bishops of Rome 
were possessed of the infallible traditions . which all 
must receive under the penalty of teBipiOi:al«^d eternal 
vengeance. It was reasonable then, thak those immor'* 
tal bishops,,should enjoy and exercise, the infailibiiity, 
and be the sole and final judges of truth on :earth j thejr 
being the successors of St, Peter, and tlie vicai s of 
Christ. If it was even ^pw to be^jjtJto vote, I would 
prefer a learned clergyman to decide on re)%ious truth« 
to such fortunate military adventurers as Oonatantine 
and Theodosius were, or as. Napoleon now is. I am» 
however, sq much of an infidel, as not to belicYebiie 
Vord about the ^aOmUu. or hecf.-ueniy, whdi^m «laix^4 
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^i exercised by these emperors and J^sho'ps. I have 
QOt faith enough to believe that Peter was ever at 
Borne. The scriptures say nothing of it; and he was 
an old man when he wrote his last epistle in Asia. 
Qhrist and his apostles gave teitimony ol their infalli-* 
biiity> by their holiness of life^ and mighty and benefi- 
cent works, beyond the ordinary powers «f nature. 
The author's standard emperors and bishops, by their 
general conduct, gave evidence that they were ginded 
by another spirit. 

I was astonished, indeed, on readiilg the Sons of 
Oil, to observe ti^it he was so severe agaiiMt the mem- 

M.bers of the catholic church of Theodosius in this 
State, as to assign the protection of them and their 
property from injury, as one of the reasons why he 
and those that think with him, could not obey (homo- 
logate) the civil government of the state. The author, 
and those who think and act as he does, oughti like 
honest men, to avow their creed, viz. that received and 
practised on, in what he represents as.Ae purest time 
Qf the Christian church ; and declare to the world oft 
what grounds they can, or do, keep separate from the 
catholic church, or exclude papists from their com- 
munion ; and what is still ^ore extraordinary, endea- 
vour to exclude them from breathing in the same air, 
or drinking in the saipe running streanTwith them- 

. selves. It cannot be for believing the infallibility of 
their church, nor in a purging fire, (ptirgatory) nor in 
the actual ren^val of the guilt of sin by baptism, nor 
the laving on of the hands of tfi^e bisltops, nor for ador^ 
ing the elements of the supper, nor worshipping and 
praying to the spirits of departed saints, or reverenciiig^ 
their supposed bones, nor indeed for. inmost any super^ 

K 
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tw thousand gospel ministers out of the church m 

•at Que day by thp Bartholosnew act, without hearing or 

"^ trial, only because they would not prefbr human autho- 

' rity to (}iyine. The same king and Scottish parliament 

acted in the t^me manner in Scotland, and with still 

greater severity. 

Before presbytery or a political refonaation was 
introduced in Scotland, the pious ai^ justly revered 
martyrs, Mill* Hamilton, Wisport, and others, SU& 
fered martyrdom for the precious gospel of Christ i 
not for a political church establishment. Ths^ church 
aft£irwards, under the instruction of the justly cele- 
bs brated John Knox, who had been a preacher in the 
Episcopal church of England, duiing the reign of £d«> 
ward VI. to which he had retreated during the per- 
secution in Scotland, taking the advice of the Sa« 
viour, when they were persecuted in one city, to flee 
to another, he, with the English divines, during the 
t^loody persQcuition of Mary, fled to Frankford in Ger* 
many, and fvom thence to Geneva, where he became 
a worthy disciple of the celebrated John Calvin ; from 
whence, returning to his native country, (Scotland) as 
aeon as he could do it with safety, he, with admirable 
<Spurage and perseverance, promoted the overturning 
of the ^ligion of Constantino and Theodosius, and tlif 
substitution of the protestant, viz. the scriptural doc- 
trine of the reformation in ito stead, accompaiiied with 
tlie presbyteriaii form of church government, as near- 
ly similar to what Calvin had introduced in Geneva, 
as Waaconvenieiit; but not exclusive of moderate Epis- 
copacy, such as appears to have taken place .in the 
•secontf ^entury. Bishops who embraced the scriptural 
protestant doctrine, were continued in communion; 
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•and bishops, tinder the name of superintendants, to 
visit the parish clergy, were appointed to ^escribed JjJ 
districts — ^they were responsible to the general assem- 
bly for their conduct, and rexnoveable by it. Thisj'\. 
however, did not succeed ; the bishops,- supported by 
the influence of the crown, though*not constilutionaily . 
invested with th^ sovereignty over Christ's bodyj. gra- - 
dually prevailed, and overturned presbytery; but when 
the inipoaitions of prelacy were increased by Charles I. 
and archbishop Lau4rthe people revolted against it, and 
restored presbytery, without the consent of the kin^. 
This dispute was silenced during the government of 
Cromwell, who, though to this day called a usurper^ > 
^fdways refused to itfurp the authority of Christ over 
his own house, ^harles II. had no such scruples. He . 
restored prelacy on the ruins of presbytery, in a vio- 
lent manner, and ma4e many human sacrifices to the / 
idol uniformity, which Constantine and Theodosiua , 
iiad set up. Under his reign, profligacy and every 
species of vice had full scope. After this, the inclin?.^ 
tion and the interest of the nation, in order to obtain . 
internal peace, produced the re -establishment of pres- 
bytery in Scotland, .and Episcopacy in England; ^and, 
Ireland, ^ whejre, to tills day, eight tenths of the peo^ 
pie are member^ of the Catholic church, was esta- 
blished agreeably to the heavenly wisdom of Theodo- 
sius ani his ' successors, in the government of the * 
church. 

Time will not permit giving the history of all the 
political phurches of i](Urope, but it would be easy to 
sl^ew ^at those establishments checked the progress 
of the beloved refonpation, and was at least J^e occa- 
sion of reconciling thousands^ including^ many tovc- 
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' reigns, princes, and nobfts, wjbo, as their, idicestors 
.^j^had supported th^ blessed reformation, back to the 
:»communioii of the Catholic church. Finding they were 
only changing tyrants, they i-eturned to their former 
naasters. It must be known to every intelligent Pro- 
testant, that the blessed gospel was received iand pro- 
tected by the poor among tJie rocks of Piedmont, ai 
the sterile islands of Scotland, after it was bamshed 

• * ■ * 

from the palaces and courts 6f emperors and princely 
bishops. The Lollards; and Culdees in Britain kept 
up some knowledge of the word <Si life. WickUffe in . 
England was the blessed instrument of reviving the 
church of Christ in that countm and tliroug^out Eu- 
rope. He not only preached the gospel as revealed in 
^the scripture, but translated it and put it into the peo- , 
pie's hatids to judge for themselves. Lopd Cabam, and 
. inany other of his disciples in Englaind, Germany, 
• Ice. expiated the guilt offeeresy m the flames, agreea- 
lfe)ly to the laws of Theodosius. The chi|rch of Christ, 
.Vanished to the wilderness by emperors and princely 
bishops, was still, agreteably to his promise, preserved 
by the Waldeniscs, the Cufdeesj and the Wickliffites, 
and yielded a plentiful crop of martyrs t(J the flames. 
Their souls are represehted (Rev;;?iHi. 9.) as crying for 
vengeance on their persecutors. _ 

Henry VIII. of England, (of whom^gir W. Raleigi, 
a competent judge, says, that if th^ record of all the 
other tyrlahts with which ever mankind had been 
cursed, were extinguished, his charsjjster would be a^ ^ 
sufficient modei'for others) cijiarrelied with the bishop 
of Rome, then the ackndwlcdged head of the-church 
of Christ On earth, abotit a question of divorce ; here- 
no^nced the authority of the pope (bishop) of Rome, 
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and declared himself pope, Vb. head or sttpyeme'judge 
ia all cases, civil or ecclesiastic, in England. And in 
the exercise «f this authojlty^. hanged or burned such * : 
as either aQknowledged the pope's ,antiiority on the 
one handi or donied hi» doctrine> as transubstantiatioiiy 
See. on the other. Governed by the heavenly vfUdam by 
- ia[hich. liheodosius and his successors were guided, 
(which, howev^, I call wicked eaprics) the re%ion ' 
of England^ or at least the nationial creed, on tius events 
changed four times ii> twenty years. The clergy be- 
came perfect disciples in the change of oaths. Who- 
ever would-be king (head of the church) they would 
be vicar of Bray. Oa^s had'become a form,. and fsiith 
an article of traiBc. 

The choicest servants of God, in eveiy age, have . 
exhibited m^Hls of imperfection ; even the apostles^ 
when not guided by divine inspiration,- knew but in 
part, ancl were not- already r perfect. The primidvd 
martyrs in tl^ first and second centuries, laboured 
under great mistakes ; so did those who suffered un» 
der bloody Mary in England, and in every other pe- 
riod. This appears to have been wisely ordered by di* 
vine providence^ in a state of society in which all are 
depraved, and .liabl4 to frequent errors ; i^ which he 
Imss m^c it our duty to depend on himself fqr religious 
JCistrtiction, as ^ell as for the forgiveness of- our of- 
fences, and not to depend on man, whose breath is in: 
his nostrils, who^oes astray from his birth, and drink- 
' * eth up iniquity 'tfike water. , To teach .us this lesson, 
that the errors and mistakes^of the emiti^nt patriarchs, 
prophets, pious kings, apdstles, martyrs and confes- 
sors, who enjoyed the smiles of heaven in an extraor- 
dinary degree, are not for exasaples imt cautions. They 
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are^ut on record f<H* our learning. Yet, strange as it 
seeiiis, it is nevertheless tru«, that erring men have 
not impi^ved this practical lesson of instruction as 
they ought. 

The Catholic church, in l)ie third and fourth cen- 
turies, and to the present day, idolized the memories, 
thetomber^ and even the bones of the martyrs of the 
first and Secfnd centuries, and s^«tituted them in the 
place of th« ^yk>ur, by praying to them as interces- 
sors wkh God. They Copied their errors, ^d made 
additions to thefm, but not their virtues. In like man- 
ner, the Htes, ceremonies, and forms, not introduced 
but from a principle of accommodation, practised by 
(he godly bishops and othef piou» martyrs in bloody 
Mary's reign^ was in the sl^ceeding reign of Eliza- 
beth, copied after, as th€ testimony 'Of the martyrs ; 
•and as error is always progressive, Such additions 
were made to them by Laud aad others, as Would have 
excluded these niai*tyrsf from church Communion, had 
they been living. The creeds arid ^bn^ordates, now in 
use inmost ol the politkal pfotestant churches,^ would 
exclude the reformers if they were now living. The 
solemn league and covenaint would exclude all who 
did not with theii^ hearts believer that Scotland,* Eng- 
land, and Irelapd were morafly bound to be. in a per- 
petual league, as separate and independent nations, 
and bound to support the royal prerogative, and the 
privileges of three distinct partiaments, as they stood 
in the year 1643. Those who sufferftd privations, tor- 
tures, and ^eath, in thd tyi^^annical reigns of the two 
last Stuarts, doubtless ' also laboured under mistakes. 
They were, however, deprived of their natural and un- 
alienable right of worshipping almighty God agreea^ 
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biy to< their own knowledge of his perfections and^his 
will, by the sanctioning and ratifying power of the 
civil magistrate, agreeable to Mr. Wylie's system, 
and the public conscience of Hobbes, then prevalent. 
If the Saviour was correfet, in declaring to the Jews in . 
his own day, (Mat. xxiii. 35) that all the guilt of the 
righteous blood shedy from that of righteous Mel to the ^ 
blood qf Zacharias^ should.be visited on Xh%t generation, 
the Rev. Mr. Wylie, and those who think with him, 
should carefully examine how far they make them- 
selves heirs to the guilt of the blood of the martyrs, 
shed from the time of Constantino and the council of 
Nice, to the present day. 

*How far, or in how many things those who believe 
in the divinity of, and atonement made by him who 
was, by divine-direction, called Jesus (viz, the Sa- 
viour frpni sin) may differ in other things, or even 
what degree of indistinctness their impressions may 
be of those very important pnnciples, has employed i 
Uie "^isdom of ages, without success, to define ; nor 
will it ever be defined with precision in this world. 
God, who knows all our motives of action, and the cir- ' 
cumstances by which our actions arc influenced, has -^ 
reserved the power of this discrimination in his own ' 
hand, and has restrainc^jiS men from usurping his au- ' 
thority. The obligation on all men to make the moral 
law of thpir nature, the rule of their conduct, can ne- 
ver be dispensed with, unless a change of the divine 
nature takes plade, which, even to contemplate with 
approbationris blasphemy. That law,' as a condition of" 
life, and the positive institution of the covenant of 
works having given place to the gospel, the plan and 
discovery of which, results solety from the free and so- *^ 
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vewign will of God ; by the same sovereign "will til 
the conditions of enjoying gospel privilege* are pre- 
scribed. 

The conditions, as pvi^cribed by the forerunners of 
the blessed Saviour who came to prepare his way are, 
John iii. 36. "He that believcth on the Son hath evcr- 
" Jasting life, and he that^. believcth not the Son, shall 
not see life.'* ^nd by Paul and Silas, to^hc keeper of 
the prison, ** believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, antf 
thou 9halt be saved.'^ But that believing, viz. faith- 
if it is genuine, worketh by love^ Gal. v. 6.—** love is 
H the faJfilling of the law." -They arc oqiy Christ's 
"friends, that do'trhat he commands them.'* John^ 
XV. 14.^— And fiEUth without works is dead, James ii. 17. 
The Saviour's rule of moral conduct towards our 
neighbour, is, " whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye the same unto them." Mat. vii. 12. 
, These are all the terms of christian communion, which 
I find prescribed by the Saviour and his apostles, to 
the New Testament church. Whosoever docs not 
profess, this faith, and endeavour to live agreeable to 
•these rules, are not Christ's disciples, nor entitled to 
communion in his church ; and to such as add to, as 
tsdce away from them, he, in the conclusion of the 
New Testamentt'says, be will add to hinz the plagues 
written in that book, and take away his part out of the 
book of life. With such as reject this f^iuth, as disobey 
these rules, they are to have no religious fellowship. 
Finther than this, the church is not authorised to go 
by its glorious head. 

Civil governments, appointed by the people in pur- i 
suit of their own happiness, are under a moral obligation 
to protect all men who lead quiet and peaceable lives, 
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and pAush ^ach as do not i tiipf are^ in so doing, xmfn*^ 
tug fathers to the church, which few of them have ever 
been. Many of the heathen emperors persecuted it, but ^ 
the imperial ^lnioI| of churcl^ and stltte, has far ex- 
ceeded them in violence and cnieltyi and in kfieping 
the human mind in darkness. ^ 

The author, and others, y ho think with him, coni- 
plain much o| our ^fovemmentp for grifhting liberty of 
^conscience, toleration &c. There i^ uo such thing in 
t>ur laws. They made no religious establishment, of 
whigh toleration, f^ understood in national political 
churches, jf the ^puriomr brood, Iehov^,a8 the pe<;u<p 
^ liar ^ing of thelsraeliti^h theocrticy, tolerated so &» 
9Ls not t9 authorize the pvil magistrates to punifili 
much greater departures frpm the purity of the mortf 
law, than any of the United States have. He tol^ri^i 
polygamy, concubinage $uid divorces at discretion, th^ 
perpetual slavery pf aliens and thei;* ppsterUy, ^nd 
fieveral other deviations frpm th^ moral lawi wh^cli 
our law^ prohibit and punish, Ss^ducqes who de<9 
nied the resurrectipn of the dead ^nd the existence of 
^gels and spirits, wer^ ngt only tolerated to be in th^ 
communion of the ^hurph, but to b^ the priests of it* 
Such was the wisdom of God ; but he gave titiem th^ 
moral law fer th^ii* I'ulpi as they should aQCC^unt to 
himself. 

If these zealous enemies of that chnstian forbear* 
ance, agreeable to the spirit of the gospel, whicij^ 
they csvil toleration, would only with th^ spirit of meek- 
ness, without one passion, peruse RoiPt H. through- 
. put, they would perhaps think with me, that nu>st of 
the regular protestant churches, might and ought Stiil 
to be in oiie communion. None pf th^m ^r^ perfect, but 
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iltyu 6f theKki, Irith die bol/ fmtrtftrfth lobi <* haTe the 
root of the tnattdi* in them.*^ I have heard much of 
the importavc^ ioid tkecessity of public testimony bear- 
ing, "the histories and doctrines of the new testament, 
contain the testimony of Christ's church. To add to it 
is pfesam][ytion. 

< I i^ill contltide thisi {ntf agrapht with a few sentences 
from the apostle Paul, Rota. xiv. « Wh<s. art thou that 
Judgest another man's serrant ? To his own master he 
standeth or falleth^^uBut Why dOst thou judge thy bro- ^ 
ther ? or why dost thou set at nought t^ brothel* ? for 
we shall all stand before the judgment scat of Christ. 
Let us not therefore judge one anothet any there.*' If 
the same spirit which guided the apOsU^, had continued 
to guide the church, there nevfeir would have been po- 
Iiti||i churches, nor persecution for difference of 
Opinion. This Would hikte passed to the judgment seat 
6f Christ. 

In page 40, the author says, << Most, if not ill, ef 
the state constitutions, contain fioaitfrot ^itnmatalUy. 
Witness their recognition of such rights of conscience, 
as sanction every blasphemy, which a depraved heart 
tnaCy betieve to be tfue. The recognition of su)(5h rights 
of conscience, is insulting to the Majesty of heaven.'^ 
In the next page, he paniculariy denounces the con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania, for permitting the people tb 
res€?rve from the powers of government, ** The iride* 
jeasible right of worshipping Almighty God, Whatever 
Way a man's conscience may dictate ; and declares, that 
this sh^l,ybf eoer^ iremsun inviolate. ^^ 

The words whatever ttfay^ are not in that instroi- 
tient ; but I acteit them. The constitution, in this in** 
stance only, reserved wtiat they had no moral power 
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to take awf. The master has not the power of talSiig 
the right from hia slave of worshipping God agreeable 
to his own knowledge of his perfections and his wUl. 
Worship offered in obedience to the master's know- 
ledge and judgmenf of the wUl of God, that is, the 
master's conscience, would indeed be a mockery; it 
would be insulting to the all-secing God, who knoi^ 
our thoughts before we utter them. If the slave has 
this right, it must be unalienable. The represenUUves 
q{ Pennsylvania ill convention, could have no greater 
*claims on the obedience of Hheir constituents, than 
masters have over their slaves. They could not oblige 
them* to worship agreeable to their own reajfon and 
mdgment, on an implicit faith. All acceptable wdr- 
*ship is a reasonable service rendered in faith, agreea- 
ble to the discoveries of the wiU of God, as reyeged 
to the worshippers. If he is ignorant, or ilWnforafed 
if it, his sin, if information is attainable, but worship 
rendered agreeable to the judgment of another man, 
contrary to his own, is a presumptuous sin, nearly 
approaching to that which has no forgiveness. 

The authori indeed, personifies conscience, as if it 
vas an independent agent. He charges it with legiti- 
mating what God's law condemns ; and acting para- 
mount to the divine law, rendering virtuous and latf-" 
dable the most damnable errors— the most horrid Wasr 

phemie8,&c. Page 4l» 

It is necessary to enquire what this monster is. It 
i^s no person : it is an exercise of mind of every man 
possessed of reason. It is. not even a faculty of mind. 
It is the exercise of memory, recollecting what the 
person has done ; and of reason, comparing our con- 
duct with the law ; and of the judgment, drawing a 
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,cohcludion» We niftf suppose Judas reasoned thus : 
He that betrayeth an innocent person to deaths break- 
eth the law. I have betrayed an innocent person to 
death ; therefore I have broken the law. Reason and 
judgment are exercised also before the action contem- 
plated is committed) in comparing the proposed ac- 
tion with the lawj and drawing the conclusion. . This is 
called an antecedent exercise of conscience, and thQ 
other a subsequent exercise of it. 

The apostle Paul treats of both, Rom. ii. 14, IS. 
*' For when the Gentiles which know not the law, do 
by nature the things ct)ntained in the law, these, having 
not the law, are a law unto themselves : which shew 
€he work of the law written in their hearts, their 
conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts im. 
the mean while accusing or else excusing one ano- 
ther." It is evident, from the context, that by law here 
is meant the written law revealed by the prophets ; 
and that by nature^ is meant the remains of the law of 
nature in man, by which their moral conduct is go- 
verned ; which shews that the office of conscience is 
the same in all men, whether they have the written 
word or not. It bears witness ; this is the exercise of 
memory, and a very important one. In this exercise^ 
conscience may for a time be silenced or seared, but 
it cannot be extinguished. It haunts the slumbers, and 
even the pleasures, of the wicked, and will torment 
the finally impenitent through eternity. 

Their thoughts (viz. their reason and judgment) in 
thc.ntean. while accusing or else excusing one anothen 
viz. comparing their conduct with the law, and decid- 
ing favourably or unfavourably, agreeable to that rule. 
CoAscience is not here represented as that rampant 

L 
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tyrant that legitimates^ viz. maked laws to sanction 
every Wasphemy> paramount to the divine law. It is 
the recorder of the actions, and the accuses- or excuser 
of then), and is guided solely by the divine law, as far 
as that law is known. It is so far from being a law- 
making power, that it is a term solely relative to law. 
If there was no divine law, there could be no place or 
use for that exercise of the faculties of mind called 
conscience. It would have no rule nor object. 

Many divines have called conscience God's vice- 
^erent in the soul of man, and not improperly, for it is 
a faithful and diligent accuser of every known bi'each 
of the divine law ; it will not give the sinner rest un« 
der the knowledge of guilt ; and it is also a very comfor* 
table approver of conduct, done agreeable to the divine 
law. The apostle (2 Cor. i. 12.) says, " Our rejoicing 
is this, the testimony of our conscience," 8cc. Heb. 
xiii. 18. **We trust we have a good conscience.** 
The term conscience is more than thirty-six times 
used in the New Testament, but in no instance in the 
sense in which the author has used it, viz. as a law- 
making power, and not subject to the law of God, but 
itself a paramount law. Indeed I cannot reduce the use 
he makes of it to common sense. That many have 
exalted human reason above the revealed manifesta« 
tions of God and his law, I well know ; but that con- 
science, which is a relative term to law, and regulated 
by it, should be exalted above law, even to be law it- 
self, seems a contradiction in terms. Deists substitute 
human reason and their knowledge of the law of na- 
ture, in the place of supernatural revelation ; and thus, 
like the. Jews- of old, reject the counsel of God against 
themselves ; but still they permit conscience to act in 
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it^ proper place— -to act agreeably to the law, the obli- 
gation of which they acknowledge. They cannot do 
otherwise ; they may have their understanding blind* 
ed ; they may, by the obstinate depravity of their will, 
refuse to receive instruction, and be destroyed for 
want of knowledge; but they cannot divest themselves 
of that exercise of the faculties of the mind, which is 
called conscience; and it will decide agreeable to the 
divine law impartially-— agreeably to the knowledge 
thereof possessed by the understanding. 

Here it is proper to premise, that the mind is a 
simple, undivided power of acting, or determining how 
it ought to act ; that speaking of the faculties of the 
mind as distinct from each other, is only done for 
illustration, in the same manner as we are permitted 
to do of the divine pei'fections. God is one, undivided 
and indivisible ;. yet he permits us to speak of his divine 
perfections, in a manner suited to our capacities. The 
mind of man is so also, but in a very subordinate de- 
gree. Mind or spirit is indivisible, therefore immor- 
tal ; and even in this respect it, though very fsdntly, 
resembles its Creator. He is infinite and independent 
of all creatures ; angels, arch-angels, and the spirits 
or minds of men, are wholly dependent on him, not 
only for their existence, but for the continuance there- 
of, and their happy enjoyment of it : for it is in him they 
all live, and move, and have their being. It is in his 
hand the breath of man is, for he received it from his 
Creator, and none of his fellow men have a right to 
deprive him of the breath of life, which God freely gave, 
except in defence of his own life, or in obedience to a po- 
sitive command of God, or to the laws of society, 
enacted agreeably to the moral law. 
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I was a member of the convention of PennsyTyania, 
and of the committee that prepared the constitution 
for public discussion. Knowing the mislakes that had 
been promoted, either through ignorance or artifice, or 
both, among pious well-meaning people ; to prevent 
giving them offenccj I endeavoured to have the term 
conscience suppressed, and the definition of it, viz. 
That no man should be obliged to vtorshifi God contrary 
to his own knowledge and judgment of his will^ substi- 
tuted for it; but failed. It was not easy to convince those 
with whom I acted, that people did not generally know 
the meaning of a term in such general use as con^ 
science. It would have been much easier for Constan- 
tine orTheodosius to have made their own conscience 
the rule, than for a numerous convention to do it. 
They possessed above sixty different consciences, or 
judgments of their own, differing less or more from 
each other. They laid the constitution before the peo- 
ple before it was enacted ; after this the conventioh was 
dissolved. The author's standard emperors had each 
but one conscience or judgment, and this was change* 
able; and they were possessed of absolute power, 
which enabled them to oblige the consciences of all 
their .subjects to submit implicitly to their own con- " 
science* in all its changes, or suffer for disobedience 
to it. 

Mr. Wylie says, plausibly enough, that the divifie 
law is the rule ; so says the chuixh of Rome. But 
what is that divine law ? not the moral law, nor the 
precepts of the gospel, but such parts of the peculiar 
law of Moses, as he thinks proper to revive, after it has 
been eighteen hundred years abrogated, and even that 
only agreeably to the construction to be given to it by 
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the civil magistrate, in the exercise of his ratifying 
and 9anctioning power of the laws of the most high 
God, equal to what he does with civil lawa. Hence, ac- 
cording to him, we must give up our own judgment 
and reason, (viz. conscience) implicitly to the con- 
science of hU civil magistrate, and without any assu- 
rance of the infallibility of that magistrate. I will ap- 
peal to the author himself, if we are to give up our own 
judgment and our responsibility to God, if it is not bet- 
ter at once to join the Roman Catholic church, which 
is certified by Theodosius, to possess infallibility, and^ 
as asserted from antiquity, the power of remitting our 
sins if we err ; than to depend upon his own, or the 
deistical philosopher Hobbes* public conscience, who 
cannot forgive our offences. 

That this is not a forced construction of his senti- 
ments, ii^ evident from his own words^ He charges 
the constitution with sanctioning whatever a ^de- 
praved heart may believe to be true.'' I believe the 
hearts of all men are depraved, viz. have a corrupted 
nature, but that many increase their own depravity by 
habits of wickedness ; but I ask the author whether he 
thinks that compelling them by civil penalties to pro- 
fess or practice what they believe not to be true, or to 
be sinful, will remove that depravity, or increase it ? 
He thinks it will remove it, or else he would not re- 
commend the practice. I think directly the contrary, 
and have scripture and the experience of all ages on 
my side. Dealing deceitfully or in guile with the 
heart-searching God, and obeying man in preference to 
him, is, in scripture, branded as a sin of the deepest 
dye. The effects of this on the moral character of na- 
tions, might be shewn in numerous instances. It is 

L 2 
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sufiiclent to mention the well known rapid progress of 
profligacy, promoted by the laws of Constantine, to con- 
troul the consciences of men ; and the extreme profii- 
g*acy produced in England and Scotland, on the resto- 
ration of the house of Stuart. The conformity, enforced 
by the same means, in the preceding period in Scot- 
land, had prepared an abundant nursery of hypocrites, . 
who, on the change of the civil magistracy, became 
the most violent persecutors of what they, by com- 
missiotiy solemnly professed. The author ought to 
have known, however, that our laws provide for the 
punishment' of vice and immorality; among which,' 
blasphemy, viz. a profane use of the nanies of any of. 
the persons of the trinity are expressly enumerated.The 
Very section which he quotes, protects the worship of 
the Almighty God only, and not of Baal or Molech, 
nor the idol of 'Uniformity in .religion, (prescribed and 
enforced by depraved man) which has been no less 
bloody ; it has destroyed not only the bodies, but the 
souls of men. 

In page 41, the author says, ^ But, supposing for 
a moment, that men had such a right, let us enquire 
how they came by it 1 Either they must have it by de- 
rivation from God^ or hold it independently of him." 

This, supposition is contrived to -be a foundation 
for a number of dilemmas, calculated to alarm the 
passions, but not to inform the judgment, accompanied 
with so. many notes of astonishment, as seem to have 
affrighted himself; nor is it very singular, for men to 
be affrighted with monsters created by their own ima- 
gination. I will not, howj&ver, examine these sophisms 
in derail ^ but, to his supposition, I answer by 4enyihg 
the assertion on which it is founded, viz. that oiir con- 
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stitution << gives a legal security and establishment to 
gross heresy and idolatry, under the notion of liberty 
of conscience." — ^p. 40. and that we maintain that 
" conscience can legitimate what God's law con- 
dcmns.**— p. 41. 

I answer agsdn, that the charges are wholly un- 
founded. The constitution gives no liberty of con- 
fidence. This was not in the power of the convention 
to give or to withhold. The members of the conven- 
tion were of the same opinion with the Westminster 
divines, viz. " That God alone is Lord of the con- 
science, and hath left it free from the doctrines and 
commandments of men," and that " God, the supreme 
lord and king of all the world, hath ordained civil ma- 
gistracy to be under him, and over the people, for his 
own glory and the public good." Bat Ihey did not 
find it in any place in scripture, that ever God, the su* 
preme lord of all the world, had transferred to the ci- 
"vil magistrate, his sovereignty over the conscience, 
Tiz. the reason and judgment of men in things for which 
they were only accountable to himself. If he had, 
there would have been lords of the conscience, as 
many as there were supreme civil magistrates. Christ 
instituted a gospel ministry for the edification of souls; 
Civil magistracy was introduced by the law of nature, 
for the happiness of society, as marriage and the sub- 
jection of children to their parents were ; hence, the 
Westminster divines, and all approved commentators j 
derive the relation of magistrates and subjects, and 
their relative duties, from the fifth precept of the 
moral law, which is a compend of the l&w of nature. 
God positively instituted but one government among 
men, and that was temporary, suited to a peculiar dis- 
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pensadon ; imd in that government he left the con- 
science perfectly free from human restraints. Nothing 
was to be punished as a crime but by his express com- 
mand ; nor restrained even from deviations from the 
moral law, further than he explicitly prescribed. 
Christ and his apostles transferred no such power to 
magistrates ; they taught obedience, agreeable to the 
law of nature, to such magistrates as God, in his pro- 
vidence, had set over them ; and . set the example by 
their own practice. The convention durst not usurp 
this authority, in imitation of Constantine, Theodosius, 
&c. In doing so, they would have rebelled against the 
sovereign Lord of all the world. 

That they established gross heresy, blasphemy, kc. 
in the constitution, is therefore, false in fact. They 
did not dare to make any exclusive establishment of 
religion by their own authority ; therefore, there was 
no place for qualified toleration, such as has arisen 
from the exclusive establishments in Europe. Mr. 
Wylie's denomination is as much established as any 
other, if they do not disturb the public peace, or de- 
fraud their neighbours or the government of their just 
dues. Why then should his eye be evil, because the 
government is good. 

His dilemma, of a right to obey the divine /aw, and 
a right not to obey it 3 a right to obey Godj and a right 
not to obey him, as given by the constitution, is. a mere 
sophism. The constitution gives no rights respecting re- 
ligion or obeying God ; the convention had none to give, 
nor the power of withholding any ; they were not consti- 
tuted nor authorised by any law divine or human, to sit 
as judges on religious doctrines or rights ; these were 
decided in die New Testament by the inspiration of 
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the Holy Ghost, three hundred years before Constan- 
tine and the council of Nice skt in judgment on them, 
and perverted* the apostolic decisions, and made addi« 
tions to them. The Saviour and his apostles did not 
prescribe death or lesser punishments against such as 
disobeyed their infallible decisions, as the emperors 
and councils did against those, who disobeyed their 
fallible, and, in many instances, corrupt decisions. Of 
consequence, Mr. Wylie is practically in unison with 
the emperors and councils, and not with Christ and his 
apostles. 

To treat of liberty and right in- a more abstract 
manner, is not necessary on this question, as it relates 
not to the government of Pennsylvania, but to the rights 
and liberties which the people retained in their own 
hands, and reserved from the; power of the govern* 
ment, some of which are in their own nature unalien- 
able ; such as the right to which the author so violently 
objects; aright, which, as I have shewn, even a slave 
retains ; and a nght, for the retaining of which, all the 
martyrs of Jesus lost their lives, rather than part with 
it. Several of the reserved rights are of a political na- 
ture, for the security of civil liberty. Because the people 
reserve this unalienable right, the author pronounces 
the government immoral^ UlegitimatCy Sec. and de* 
nouncesandexcludes from church communion such as 
acknowledge, or as he expresses it, homologates ii^ZM'- 
thority, or gives any tessera of obedience, even to its 
lawful commands. Sec. This condition of christian or so- 
cial communion is not derived from the New Testa- 
ment. If the government had usurped that authority, 
for the want of which he denounces it, it would have 
been justly blamed by all who prefer the authority of 
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Christ) to the anthoritf . of depraved man. But the au- 
thor is so infatuated with the love of that character- 
istic mark of the man of sin) fiersecutiofiy that he de* 
nounces all civil governments that have not that mark, 
and that do not exercise it agreeable to his opinion. 
Our governments are necessarily imperfect, being the 
work of imperfect men ; but I sincerely bless God for 
it, that they have not usurped God's sovereignty over 
the conscience, and are not stained with having or ex- 
ercising the dreadful power of persecuting for obey- 
ing God, rather than man. In this, the United States 
have set a laudable example to other nations, and the 
ministers of Christ are not entangled in the affairs of 
state. 

If, in the constitution, instead of reserving to every 
man the right of worthipfiing' almighty God agreeably 
to the dictates of Aia omm coneciencej it had been ex- 
pressed, that no man should be compelled to worship QoeT 
mgreeably to the dictates of the consciences of any other 
man or body ofmen^ it would have answered precisely 
the same purpose, and probably have been less liable 
to the cavils of those that are skilful to find fault. It 
has been impressed on the author's people, and he 
boldly, but very absurdly, asserts it, that the clause, 
as it stands, makes conscience a law-making power, 
paramount to the law of God. I have shewn already 
that conscience is not a law-making power, and that 
it exists only by its relation to the law of God ; that 
this is its sole rule of acting, as far as it is known. The 
people of Pennsylvania have reserved, in this instance, 
no further right or liberty than that no other man's 
reason or judgment, (viz. conscience) shall have au- 
ttiority to inteifcre between their own conscience and 
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the authority of God, to whom they are to be account* 
ahle at the last day. In fact, that they shall not b« 
obliged to receive the divine law agreeable to the con- 
struction of such emperors and councils as the au- 
thor, in unison with the church of Rome, sets forth 
as standard authorities. The constitution, thus under** 
stood, would be objected to by few who are well dis- 
posed to receive the gospel as it was revealed. Thi^, 
however, would not satisfy the author, who c<Knsiders 
the constructive smd sanctioning power of the magis- 
tracy to be essential. 

To simplify the subject still further, the question 
between the author and myself is not whether or not 
conscience should judge of and apply the law of God 
with respect to religion. It is presumed that all are 
agreed, that the worship of God should be a conscien- 
tious and reasonable service. Rom. xii. 1,2. Tim. i. 3. 
^ And that all true worshippers serve God vnth their 
conscience^ as the apostle Paul did. But the question 
at issue is, whether we shall worship God with our 
own, or with another man's conscience. The apostle 
served God with his own conscience, so do all accepta- 
ble worshippers ; this I advocate. The author says no^ 
this is making conscience paramount to the law of 
God, &c. We must serve God with the consciences 
of emperors and councils, or of the civil magistrate, 
in the exercise of his ratifying and sanctioning power^ 
at his discretion — [See Sons of Oil, p. 30. j I ask, the 
author if ever the pope of Rome, Mahomet, or Hobbes 
ftsked^more? 

Ii^ p. 39, the author commences his attacks on the 
federal constitution, in a manner that discovers his ig- 
norance 4>f the nature and object of a federal goveu*n- 
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ment. He wys this constitution <' does not even recog'- 
nise the existence of a God, the king of nations/' Sec, 
Did he seriously expect that a federal government 
must also have a federal religion, and a federal creed I 
None of the councils of Nice, Chalcedon, Constance) 
or Trent, have yet formed such a creed, nor pre- 
scribed such a religion as would apply to such a go- 
Ternment. 

> 

Federal government is the result of the union of 
different sovereign states, not for internal purposes^ 
but as a bond of union for general defence, and foreign 
relations. They are distinct from an alliance, which 
has only a particular object in view. The earliest ac- 
count we have of confederation, was between Abra- 
ham and Oner, Eshcal and Mamre, neighbouring 
chiefs of the Amorites, viz. of the devoted natioi^. 
When Abraham removed from thence to the land of 
the Philistines, he entered into a similar covenant witk 
the king of Goser, which Isaac renewed, to continue 
for three generations ; they were also of the devoted 
nations. Religion surely was no article in their instru- 
ment of union. These chiefs possibly worshipped the 
true God, but they certainly had no part in the Abra- 
hamic covenant. Of the Lycian confederation in Asia, 
or the Etruscan in Italy, we know but little. Of the 
Amphicton and Achian confederations in Greece, we 
are better informed ; but there was no difference in re- 
ligion, they were all worshippers of Jupiter, but each 
in his own way. The want of such confederation in 
Gaul, Spain, 8cc. gave facility to Caesar's conquests, 
and brought these nations under the Ron^an yoke. 
The Swiss confederation, being nearer our own times 
•ad circumstances, is more to our purpose. The can- 
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tons are eighteen in number, though they did not 
all confederate at one time, they were all of the Catho* 
tic religion, as it was handed down by Constantino and 
Theodosius, from the council of Nice. The blessed 
reformation was introduced by Zuinglius, in the canton 
of Zurich, which, supported by other eminent reform- 
ers, was re(:eiyed in Berne and several other cantons. 
In short, several cantons are still Catholics, and others 
nearly equally divided. When Geneva, the seatof Cal- 
Tin and Beza, declared independence of their sovereign 
bishop, they put themselves under the protection of 
this confederation, which enjoyed the smiles of heaven 
in the continuance of peace and independence for 
the greatest length of time of any nation of Europe, 
and with the least expense. They have no federal re- 
ligion or federal creed. 

This famous confederadon the colonies took for 
their model, as far as circumstances would adnut. 
Their representatives, under the first confederation, 
were, from a jealousy of liberty, too limited in their 
powers ; they had the power of peace and war—- <of rais- 
ing armies and navies, but not of regulating comtnerae, 
nor raising money, except by requisitions on the state 
legislatures, to which they could not compel obe- 
dience. The national character could not, in this way, 
be supported. The members were merely diplomatic 
characters, appointed, instructed, and liable to be re- 
called, by the state legislatures. 

A revision of the confederation became necessary ; 
by this the powprs were so much enlarged as enabled 
them to carr/their former pewers into effect ; the form 
was changed from one to two branches, and an execu- 
tive magistrate chosen by the people for a short pe- 
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riod ; tiki representatives in both houses tore also ag* 
pointed hj the states for a limited period ; but congress 
still are representatives of sovereign states, who have 
the sole government of their internal concems> both 
civil and religious. Congress has no more internal 
power than is necessary to carry the external powers^ 
for the public defence and general welfare, into effect. 
No member can be voted for but by such voters as are 
qualified, agreeable to the laws of the respective states 
which he represents. How would the author himself 
contrive a religion or creed, to be sworn to by such x. 
diplomatic corps, so as to correspond with the laws of 
the respective states ? I am ashamed of this detail ; 
every citizen does, or ought to know it— but the au- 
thor says (p. 76) the members of their church are mostr 
ly aliens ; for their information I have made this detail. 
: One qualification, however, is prescribed, in which 
all the states, notwithstanding the diversity of their 
laws and opinions, agreer— *that is, that all the mem- 
bers of the federal government shall swear, as they 
shall answer to God, to the faithful performance of 
their duty. This certsdnly excludes atheists. Several 
of them do so in the English form, using the bible in 
the oath; but many, probably most, with the hand 
lifted up to heaven. And each house of congress elect 
a minister of the gospel (of some protestant denomina- 
tion) to open the business by prayer every morning, 
and to Jreach jthe gospel to them every Lord's day. 
This is certainly as great a testimony in favour of the 
<* existence of God the king of nations," and their be- 
lief of the christian religion, as it is competent for such 
a diplomatic body, possessed of no internal power but 
for external purposes, to give. I teave it to the author 
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himself to explidn^ how he came to assert thM the fede* 
ral government did not acknov>Udge the being of a God^ 
the king tf nations. I am sorry that this is not the only 
nusrepresentation he has made of the goveniment 
from which he receives protection. 



i. 



• CHAPTER m. 

Afgui^ents froqj the law ofMosesexammed— Sufficiency of tj^e 
scriptures vi|bdicated— The jefonned churches considered— 
Toleration uad establishiiienS--8ome difficulties examined. 

I 

HE author of the manuscript, after with pro- 
priety having strongly asserted the unchangeable per- 
fection and perpetuity of the moral law, admits that 
the typical' institutions, which were shadows of good 
things to come, as soon as the substance appeared, all 
fled away ; but that the moral law, including the pe- 
nalties of the Sinai cove^iant, existeth still, and adds : 
^^' Indee^a lavf without a fienalty^ seems to me to be no 
law at allj but a mere directive thing. Now the reason 
why the divine lawgiver ordeied every open and ma- 
nifest breach of the divine law to be punished, was be- 
cause it was an open rebellion and sin against God." 

Throughout the whole of the manuscript, he en- 
forces the principle, that the execution of penalties by 
man, arq^punishment for sin against God. This is no 
new principle ; it is the principle upon which all the 
perser^utiops by Constantine and his successors, of the 
• ^^Idenses^^Wickliffites, and other witnesses for the 
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truths of the gospel under popeiy, was founded ; and 
for this meritorious work, the executioners of those 
penalties were, in the later period, rewarded with the 
pardon of all the siAs they had committed, and some* 
times of what they would hereafter commit. On this 
principle Philip II. of Spain, who knew of no better 
way of expressing his gratitude to God, for obtaining a 
great victory, than by applying to ^e holy court of 
inquisition, who were under hhi holiness the pope) 
God's vicegerents for punishing sin, to grant him^ao 
auto de fe, viz. a certain number of sinners to be burnt 
i^ the flames, for .their sins against Gqd. When this 
reputedly holy, and, at'leas{, zealous prince, feasted his 
'eyes with their torments, and one of them upbraided 
tdm with his cruelty, he answered, that if his own son 
was guilty of such sin against God,, he would put him 
to death in the same manner. The sin was what they 
called heresy. This was acting up to the principles laid 
^own by both the authors, viz. of the Sons of Oil and 
the manuscript 

Perhaps, however, they may object Ihat this zeidouft 
prince and faithful son of the church, was mistaken in 
the application of the rule. This is granted. But have 
they any assurances, .^more than their own self-confi- 
dence, that they would not also be mistaken^ in exe- 
cuting the same principle I ' Are they more infallible 
than the Pope f They plead scripture, and so didhe, 
and acted on his opinion of the scripture, as laid down 
.by the general councils of the church— |p do they. 
This principle w^uld also applywell to the Sadducees 
» and mortal deists, who deny a future sta^ of rewards 
and punishnaents-~-therefore sin. ought to be puniAied 
m this w<»'ld, least it should.escuj« altogether. 
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In maintaining the penalties of the Sinai covenantf 
to be a portion of the moral law, they both of them* 
overthrow what they have advanced in favour of the 
perfection and immutability of that law. For the pe- 
nalties of the Sinai covenant were not from the be- 
ginning, nor for twenty -five hundred years after man^ 
jkind and the church had existed, and after crimes that 
deserved punishment were in the world. Therefore, 
on their own principles, it was imperfect aU this time. 
A number of these penalties of death were for disobe- 
dience to such parts of the Sinai covenant as they ac- 
knowledge is abolished ; such as making a compound 
of the holy oil, eating leavened bread at the passover, 
not keeping some of the solemn feasts, Sec. consequent- 
ly, their moral law has made another change, and is 
not immutable. The moral law not only reaches to 
overt acts, but to the thoughts and intents of the heart ; 
the Sinai covenant only reached the outward man ; 
therefore the moral law of the authors is imperfect. 
It was never intended to be the moral law. To use the 
Saviour's words, " It was not ad from the beginning.** 

1 Christian nations have carried penalties much fur- 
ther than the peculiar law of Moses did ; they pumsh 
for having. more wives than one, or keeping aconcu- 
-binc besides their wives, and declare the children born. 
by the additional wives or concubines, illegitimate ; 
and they punish a married man, ^s for adultery, for 
cohabiting with a single woman. They punish with very 
high penalties, any man, whether citizen or*stranger, 
for introducing a slave into the country, however ho- 
nestly procured abroad. This was not only tolerated, 
but autfiorised, by the judicial laws. They protect 
such slaves as are in the country equal to the citizens f 
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and, except in one state, punish the wilful killing of a 
slave with death. I apprehend, that even the author 
will agree with me, that these laws are agreeable to 
the moral law, and useful to enforce obedience to it ; 
and perhaps that some of the penalties should be 
higher than they are. Now these, and other cases that 
might be named, are all different from, or contrary to, 
the liaiw of Moses. Are these laws improper, or are 
they additions to the law of Moses ? If they are addi- 
tions, they are forbidden in that law, and on their own 
principles they ought to be abandoned. The peculiar 
law of Moses, including its penalties, therefore, is not 
the moral, perfect, and unchangeable law, equally ob- 
ligatory on all men, in all times and circumstances. 

The peculiar laMr of Israel, as I have said, was ^ocal 
and temporary, calculated for a special purpose, and 
particular situation and state «f the world. If it had 
pleased God to .se|ect any portion of Sweden, Den- 
mark, or Norway, instead of the very mild and tempe- 
rate climate and very fertile soil of Palestine, for the 
theatre on which a peculiar law was to have been ad- 
joxDi^tfgf^ it is not to be supposed that they would 
have been forbidden to kindle a fire, or seek provi- 
sions on the sabbath ; otherwise they would have been 
in weekly danger of being chilled with cold and pe- 
rishing with hmiger, in those frozen regions, where, 
for a great part of the year, the sun only faintly glim- 
mers on them but for a few hours in the day. Many 
other. peculiarities and penalties might be mentioned, 
which could not have been supported in that country, 
without much more of a constant miracle than in Pa- 
lestine, where its natural situation, warmth, and fer- 
tility, was exceedingly suitable for the purpose. Th# 
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moral law was equally suited to mankind, in every si* 
tuation and climate in the world ; therefore the penal- 
ties and peculiarities of the Sinai covenant were not 
the moral law. This is evident, from their not exists 
ing in the time of the patriarchs, before or after the 
flood ; and from their not being extended beyond the 
symbollically holy land, nor by the apostles of Christ 
to the christian church. 

He admits *< that the ceremonial and typical insti* 
tutions, which were all shadows of good things to 
come, as soon as the things themselves appeared* the 
shadows did all flee away ; but the reasons of the mo* 
ral law, both of its precepts and penalties, do still 
exist.** 

That the reasons of the moral law, both of its pre- 
cepts and Us penalties, do still exist, is admitted. The 
precepts and penalties of the moral law must always 
be the same, because God is always the same. He 
will not hold the breaker of the precepts of this law 
guiltless at the final judgment ; he will even in this 
world visit the iniquities of the fathers on the children ; 
he no doubt has often done so ; he no doubt did so in 
the destruction of the old world, and of Sodom, and 
also of the Canaanitish nations, with which he had 
borne long ; he does so in the fall of empires ; he has 
done so with the Asiatic and other churches ; he has 
done so for a Ipng time with the Jews ; he has often^ in 
his providence, done so with monstrously wicked men. 
But this is the prerogative of God, and not of man. 

The moral law of nature makes it the duty of men 
to form civil societies, to provide for their own secu- 
nty ; and when they have done so, he calls it his ordi- 
nance. The moral law of nature, written in the ^neart 
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of many and revealed to him, makes it both the duty 
and intep^st of civil government to enact laws agreea- 
ble to the moral law, and enforce obedience to it. This 
is necessary, for the peace of society, that the people 
may lead quiet and peaceable lives, in all godliness and 
honesty. But it is not their duty to interfere with 
€rod's authority over the reason and judgment of man» 
in those things, for which he holds them solely account- 
able to himself. No human penalties can punish pride^ 
hypocrisy, or want of love to God and our neighbour. 
In p. 5. he quotes 1 Tim. i. 9, 16, to prove the bind- 
ing obligation of the law of Moses, shewing that the 
law is made to punish transgressors ; and the apostle 
enumerates certain offences that ought to be restrained 
by penal laws ; but because the catalogue is not full, he 
adds, if there be anything else contrary to «oiin<^ doctrine f 
viz. the doctrine of the moral law, not the doctrine of 
the peculiar law of Israel ; fcM* God did not see meet^ 
in that state of society, to authorise sinful judges to 
punish their fellow sinners, to the extent which the 
moral law requires. Wharemongeri^ the first in the 
catalogue, are much more restrained imder our laws 
than under the judicial law ; but they had the same 
moral law for the rule of their conduct towards God 
and their fellow men, that we have. But it prescribed 
no penalties for man to execute on man. The Sinai cor 
venant restrained Israel lor wise purposes, from chang- 
ing or extending the penalties of i^. Christians have 
power, from the law of their nature, to extend or 
change the penalties, agreeable to the moral law, ac- 
cording to circumstances. The moral reasons of pu- 
nishment were restricted to the laws \ they are not sq 
to christians. 
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The learned Scott, on this text, says, <^ The moral 
lavwas holy, just, and good, resulting from l^e nature 
of God and man, and man's relation to him and each 
other. Even the ceremonial law had a relative good* 
nessfor the time, as typical of Christ's gospel, and the 
entire Mosuc dispensation was good, as separating 
Israel from other nations, affording them the meant 
of grace, and introducing the christian economy ; but 
to enforce the Mosaic law on chriatiansj or to, teach, 
them to depend on their own obedience^ for any part of 
their justification, was contrary to the real meaning of 
the law itself, and intention of the lawgiver." 

The author admits that the typical part of the law 
of Moses vanished at the appearance of the substances. 
The apostle tells us of the whole law being a shadow of 
good things to come, and of % whole change of the old 
for the new covenant ; that this happy change was not 
by their covenant, viz. the Sinid covenant. 

What is the law of commandments which Christ 
abolished in his flesh ? certainly not the moral law €J[ 
the ten commandments ; that can never be abolished* 
It certainly must be that law o^ commandments, 
which, like a middle wall of partition, kept Jew and 
Gentile separate, not only in their worslup, but in their 
municipal laws, their eating, their clothing, and other 
common concerns of life ; and this could be no other 
than the peculiar law of Israel, or old covenant, which 
the same apostle saith, elsewhere, was ready to vanish 
away. Haiving perfect confidence in the prophets and 
apostles, I do not suspect them of deceit— -of saying a 
thing is vanished away, while it is only separated into 
two parts :— .that instead of the Sinai covenant being 
abolished, it is divided into two Sinai covenants, the 
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fxhe of irhieh is abolished) and the other remains in full 
force. If this had been the case, the prophets and 
apostles, being honest and inspired men, would have 
told us what was taken away, and what remained. I 
agree with the apostle Paul, that the whole of the Si- 
nai covenant is abolished, and with Dr. Witsius, that 
the whole of it was a shadow of good things to comei 
viz. typical, and, as such, ceremonial. If it is not soii 
it is proper that these authors should distinctly tell 
-us what remains, it is certain, that none of its penal* 
ties of death remaun, because there are no courts tq 
execute them. The priests and Levites, the sons of 
Aaron and Levi, were essential c<mstituent judges of 
the court for life and death, and it was indispensable 
that those courts should sit where Jehovah gave his 
dradesin the sanctuary. There are nownp priests and 
Levites, nor any local divine sanctuary ; therefore, no 
such case can be decided and executed under that law. 
It will not do to say, that other judges may supply 
their place ; for doing so, would be expressly contrary to 
that law, oC which the priests and Levites only possessed 
the legal authority and records; and whoever usurp* 
ed their station was liable to the penalty of death. 
Maintaining this is to give up the law. Has the 
Saviour and his apostles pronded for this dilemma? 
They have not, in any other way than by abrogating 
the whole system^ and turning the attention of men 
to the moral law, as explained and enforced by the 
prophets and apostles, divinely inspired. It is upon 
these the christian church is built 

But to return to the author's definition of the judi- 
cial law, viz. « That it was that body of laws given 
for the government of the Jews," fcc. . Now th^ere was 
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iio law SO closely connected with the ciTil gorem- 
ment of the Jews^ as the institution of the sabbatical 
years and grand jubilee. This was at the foundatioil of 
that republican institution, and secured republican 
equality, as originally instituted by Jehovah. It restored 
OTory man to his liberty, to his possession, and to his 
fiunily. With this it does not appear that the priests 
and Leyites had so much concern, as in the courts of 
justice, &c. yet it was the grand regulator of the U- 
.berty and property of the nation. It did not, however, 
belong to the external worship of God ; it was a civil 
regulation, and, as such, belonged to the civil code. AS 
fiff as appears, it might have been continued and put 
in execution without priests, Levites, or sacrifices. It 
was a law so important in the estimation of Jehovah, 
its author, that for the breach of it, he says, (Jer. 
xxxiv. 17.) ^ Behold I proclaim a liberty for you, saith 
the Lord, to the sword, to the pestilence, and to the 
famine ; and I will make you to be removed into all the 
kingdoms of the earth." 

That nation had been devoted to desolation and 
captivity long before, for the sinsof Manasseh, by long 
continued breaches of the whole law, moral as well as 
peculiar. He made the^ streets of Jerusalem run with 
innocent blood ; he did worse than the heathens or the 
Amorites, 8cc. Yet, on repentance, they got a respite ; 
but for this one sin, in breaking through the funda- 
mental regulations of the jubilee, they had no respite 
of the threatened execution of the sentence. 

Why do not these authors charge our government 
with a total neglect of this institution, which lay at the 
foundation of the civil economy of the Jews ? There 
were some other statutes, perhaps not so important in 
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tiieir own aitura, yet cqwyif importuit from the au* 
thority of Uie diTioe le^dtttor,siich.«8 the conunandt, 
not to oow their JieldM mth dtoero otedi^^^or to filougk 
mfith anoj9 and an 09% togethtr^^'mot to reap, clean oiOy 
the comers qf their JUldsj nor to ^return for $heaveo they 
had le/t'''^'4Mt to glean ormke all the fruU from off th^ 
vpteyard^'''^ot to war a garment qf Unen and vfooUen, 
and to wear ^fiinges on their garmente^-^oA sCTeral 
other amtmaAdft oi thU Bature> with which it appeera 
that the prieaU had nothing to do». in their official char 
racter ; therefore, they, did not belong to the worship 
of Gody wMch the prieata superintended. The jubilee 
was a civil institutiony of a high rank; .the others wem 
agricultural and domestic institutions; but all. of them 
fl^tatutes of the Sinu covenant^ and ei^oined by Jeho* 
vah.' Why are these forgotiea or overlooked by both 
t)ie authors ? I( could not be because they were or- 
dained by inferior authority; They were certainly di- 
vme lAwi. lu it really the case that they luMre no |e« 
gSrd for the Sinai. covenanty further tiiao. they, in their 
own o^^uoiont can ap^ it in favour of burning, stcning, 
banking, 'fining sad imprisoning. They give up the ee- 
remanialpart, and all the judii^aly except the penalties^ 
It is i^eed not probable they will have this actually iai 
their, power, but it may console them, to belieTOt that 
they have a right to da it. It is their part to examiiio 
irhether this disposition is agreeable to the spirit of 
the gospel, or the practice of^the apostles and primS* 
tiv6 christians. It is certain, that such as have had the 
powery Mid have gone into theezercise of it in the^ 
gospel day, have discovered a want of that spirit ia 
numeroua instances ; hut they have been more consist' 
tent than the authors. The Pope revived the granA 

N 
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jubilee, and it In^ugfat a ffreiigioim qi a ce i i r te 4>f fWi"- 
pie, and influx of monof t& Reme, ijui edier b^y 
lllaces ; and if it did not usstore men to^^eir «tMesi 
on goings tfatxmgli tlie penance pvetcnbedt it aet^hem 
free, in their own opimon, from tile gii^t of att their 
sins. The kuthora do not offer tlus encourag^^K&tet, 
nor claim infiUlibilitf . 

As I have found in both ^e authors^ sometfainj^ 
Bke a predisposition to miMike} I wiH espliin two in-» 
s^nces, wherein I muy happen to be miatindersiSciod. 
The one is, that by denying the Mir of Moses to be 
die moral law, I depreciate the ^gtei^ctei* of the lair 
^f Moses. I do not depreciate it^^iA anatienal cede 
ft>r a peculiar pedple, which H certi^ly w«o. This is 
clbarly stated in^e hooke of Mo«es, fran their &tm, 
constitution, and in the M^ele histoipy of their conduct, 
and Grod*s dispenittdons towurds theiiiy t» a pecuHs:^ 
nation, undlthe ends of tkM peouttfiir itaticttiftl const!* 
ttttion were accomplished, tod the'pe«^fiar eonstitu* 
tton i^elf AboUshed ; And thoiMS who objected to this 
adk>lition, long foretold by the pfoplfets, w^re cant out 
frotn being a people, und dlftpeHed througk ail nations 
of the earth, as monuments of the evil c^rejecthig 
God's counsel against themselres* To themr in their 
ffftdonal character, Moses, witJi gi^eat propriety, ap- 
peals, Deut. ir. 9. ^ What nation Is there ab gi'eatr 
that hath iltatutes and ju^mes^ts, so righteous as lill 
this law, ^ieh Isetbtfoiteyou thisdayt" 

To those ac<|mbted witti the stite of society in that 
lieriod dT fhe world, the Mosaic t«w xrlfl appear ta* 
cfiMnpai^Iy itupeHor ' to inyo€h€r national code tton 
ktiown in the wo^ld. The r^sindms on'igricutture 
and domestic usa^s, mentioned -i^ove, "w^re {A^dba^ 
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bijr €al€iitRto(\ aod imuuled to coiwtesftcl» and to b« 
» fitaiidiiig t«9tiawmy gainst su^rsfltioii) tiuit ha4f bf 
k« biil«ful c«iilagioii> ttiiisted ptottgUng and towiiif» 
lood and faunent^ in ita train. Ail wlio hardny knowr 
ledge of tbo miseries bfought on the luiman faoiily—r 
from the httflMae and civilised Hiadoorin Asia» to the 
tinpoliahcd iiottentota in.tbe south of A&ic^; and 
^mtt thenoe to the lavaf^e Eaqiuxnanx in North Ame- 
mca— Imow that more than <half the nuseries felt by 
tb^ni ia the result of superstition* To prevent thf 
reigO) and to atop the progress of this baneful off* 
apri^ of ig^ofa|i€e> austaklen piety^ timidity, and 
Ido^iA curiosityt then aciaking prpgress in the world) 
thm law of Moses was well calculated^ and exceedingly 
vecessafy. ^ ita municipal laws, particularly with 
Daapect ta justice between man and man^ it was not 
only excellently adapted to the nature of the goyernr 
Qienty but hig^y. worthy of imitation by every govern- 
jisent, aa fkt aa circumstance^ admit. 

The great en;ceR eye » hovevery consisted in the 
frequent introdaction oi the precious maxims of th« 
moral lawt of which an apostle has said^ that love U the 
fulJUUng, of the iaw* This impression of the nature Qf 
the moral laW) though more powerfully enforced by 
the Saviour and his disciples, was zealously inculcat- 
ed by Mosesy either as incorporated in the national 
law» or acG<mipanying the delivery of it In the nine- 
teenth chapter ef Leviticus, called in the context a re- 
petition of sundry laws, I find about eight laws that are 
peculiar^ and at least double that number that are 
moral) equally binding pn all men, in all situations. Qf 
these 1 will insert but" two, viz. Lev. xix. 18. ** Thou 
shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge against the 
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childrai of tills pe^e ; bnttthou shait love tli^ aef^« 
hoMT vm tfajseif: I am the Lord ;" and that tiie term 
ne%hboar is here uted in the same sense m which 
the Saviour ex{dained it, ia the New Testament* is 
evident from the«foilowing texts : £xod. xxiLSl. htv. 
xix. 34. andmanj other texts in the books of Moses. 
I shall onlf quote Dent. x. 18. ^ The Lprci loveth the 
stranger^*' See. Every repetition of the fourth ohb- 
xnandment is accompanied with expressions of love to 
the stranger^ the servant^ &c. This is the language tstf 
the moral law. The law of love» proceeding from that 
Grody of whom ah inspired apostle informs us, ths^t .^ he 
so loved the world, that he gave His only ^egottea 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him sl\0uld pot pe* 
rish, but have eternal life;** anc^^pf whom the same 
apostle tells us, in one of his epistles, that ^ God if 

There was nn^jabtedly more of the law of love» 
viz. the moral law incorporated with^ or aocompanyii^ 
the Israelitish theocracy, than the political constitu- 
tion of any nation then in the world. The nations had 
not then the writtemfrord. But the Saviour himself 
hai^testified, that in that nSttional coaslltution, prescrib- 
ed by Moses, certain deviations froiQ the perfection of 
the moral law were tolerated, out of indulgence to the 
hardness of the people's hearts, folr whom it was made. 
•From this, I conclude that though .the moral law of 
love accompanied the delivery of it, and uMicb <^ it 
was incorporated in it ; yet considered as a petuliar 
national constitution, it was not the moral ^aw^ no|: as 
a national law, obligatory . on any but that natio^ and 
on thorn. only, while they contniued tolJb a nation, and 
acted in that character within the territory to, which 
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tmKtdmintB^ration icif thisj^ationtlxonstitutioii was & 
xflitted. In slMHTt, I 'faftTa the slffite opiiikm of It thai tho 
apostle Paul had. Heb. viii. 7. ^ Sithe first eovenapt 
had not been found fault with, no place would have - 
heen^ound for the second.'* Compar^this with what 
tht same apostle has said, ciirrespottding*with the pro* 
phet Jeremiah, with respect to the old covenant being 
abolished, to make way for the new covenant, vi£.*thQ 
gospel dispensation, accompanied wkh the peirfoct ex* 
position and application of the moral la^of love, not . 
only of love to our neigfhboury including the strangeri 
but a$i^ve to our enemies, whom we are bound to for* 
give, und^r the express stipulation, ^ that unless we« 
forgive, we sball not beforgiven.*' This explanation, I 
|)resume, will afford)# competent justification of all I 
have said respecting the-Slnai covenant, or constitution 
of fsrael, as a nation. I leave it to the author d the 
manuscript to justiff himself, in hiaj^harges of defec- 
tite morality against the New Testament, which act of 
sympathy to hhn, I' have not thought proper to quoH. 
I have i^d that civil governments do not, and can'- 
not pnnish sin, because mme. bu^pie heart searching 
God IS a competent judgeof.tl^e demerit of sin. I bH* 
liev<i that the prerogative of^searchtng the heart, and 
* offorgiving-sin^ he has not trans^hred- to any vieege-- 
^ rent. I must admit, however, that Pope Leo, the tenth 
of that iiamo) 1*hougltt otherwise,* Ind sold the pardon 
^ of sins, past, present, and to come, at a pretty cheap 
^ rate. A pragiaaticsl fellow, however, named Martm 
JLutker^ mterrv^ted the sale. I ask now ii Leo X. who? 
hadthtipower to pardon all sins, had not also the pow^r 
tO"iDAiet -an.^de^^ate pnnisliment for all sins ? This, I* 
|'tpM««nie9'Bmst'bevateiitted,<m the principle of a&alo- 
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gy ; and on thb ground, a||pr »id^Tour& used tiH* 
cUdm him, Lut1>er 4ras 0^en to the devil^ by the Popc.^^^ 

If this is so, l^fc, if hanging, burning, impdaesQ' 
ing» fining, and tortures, if they please, will, in the opi- 
nion of the autl)pFs, be an adequate punishment fir the 
sins which the culprits have conunitted? If the pu- 
nishment, to which they consign them, is an adequate 
punishment for their sin, it is welL If not, what does 
it amount to ? Nothing, because a pumshment of siu 
against God,. U not necessary to protect society, 4»ly 
gratifies the bad passions of those that put themselves 
in God's stead* ^ 

Lest I should not be understood*? by «m, I mean an 
^ act against the laws of Godp-« violatic»i of the laws of 
religion, or, as it is otherwise d^lped^any want of con- 
formity to, or transgressum of, the law of God. By 
crimef I mean a transgression of the criminal laws of 
the state, proper ti be brou|^t before, a court of cmni- 
nal jurisdiction. In this sense it is, used, not only in 
common law, bi^ in scripture. Job. xxxi. 11. <' This 
is a heinous crhme^ yea it Ifi^'an iniquity to be punished 
* by the judges." £z% vii. sS^ ^ For the land is fuU of 
blfody Crimea" Acts xxv. J6. << Hajre his accusei^ face 
to face, and he have licenlb to answer for himiseif, con- 
cerning the crime lai#against him," kc. . 

The term crime is probably sometimes iq)|^ed iin- 
prope^y in congimoifBdsage. It do^s i^ ^ppiy to what 
is called civil injuries, <tr wrongs between man and 
man ; it does not apply toany^.thing that only stlbjeets 
a person to the censures of the churcli. The ^church 
has no power to decide on crimes ; their censui^ only 
extend to what in the New Testaml^Rt is called of- 
fences. Rom. xvi 17. *^ I beseeeh ;^u tq, mark tbam « 
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tSkmh caude offences/' ^, The terms atumbixng and 
^end^ us^d'in the New TesAnem, (1 John ii. 10. aad 
Mat. xiii. 4 1) ar^htfuaslftted ia thoiRargiii, and by com- 
l^keatal^rs^ 9candaL Bjr the Presbyterian chucoli of 
Scotland, thia term hsu» been usually applied to such 
offiMiees as4w;erey by their discipline^ subjected to 
censure. On this s<;^ject the learned Durham, 

Joi the greatest ornaments o£ that church, wrote 
lus celebrated treaUse on scandaL Church judicatures 
have nothing to do <vkh offences, considered as crimes, 
against the sjtate; but as sins against God^ or scandals 
to jKpligion ; they hare no authority to punish cidmes, 
but to bnng offe£fder& to repentiuice. A crime is no,t 
only a fault,^but B,greai/iatlt ; it is not a private inju- 
ry, which affects ait^&ittTidual only, but such as affeots 
the public ififpeaeral ; therefore, belongs to whaty in 
Ei^^land, are called the pleas of the crown# A crime is 
a violation, of -fistic eights^ suchjas sreaawt^ murder, 
amdr9iiMy, Conviction of dime readers the person 
infamous, and disqualifies him from publio confidi^nce. 
£very crtme committed tiy a professor of religion, is 
ateo a scandal, to religiol, but ep^ry offence or scandal, 
which ma^" offraad our brethren, and subject tbe4>er» 
son to f^roof or admonidiin, can .only be figuratively 
called so ; it does not reader^4he person infiamous, 
and ought net to be dass^ with such as do so ; for it 
has a ^ndeacy to discourage ^offenders from, submit- 
Ung tc| church censures, when they cannot, in truth, 
eonfesa themselves toi>e cJIrimiaal, or infamous. This 
mky fi^ considefed as. a (StgVession, but I trust not un- 
ttsefi|l. 

Under th^'pecuUar ccmttittttion of Israe), as 4i na<^^ 
tiion,*]ehovak was not askly their God, in the same re- 
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latlon in whieh he stood to alKhe fim^ies of ^ earthy 
but he was also the iimnediate and peoiiliar king of 
Israel, as a nation, f n ttet i^aracti)r, every offence 
cominitted against the peeuliar laws of the natlanaft * 
covenant, or constitutiofi, was mot only an ofibnce, or 
crime against these laws, bur a sin aganist Jebotaliy \ 
their king. This national law ^d not forbid alHdii^^; 
fences against the moral law, nor authorise the^ssHiilteri 
to punish all the infraotions of those law^^ which MWe >. 
forbidden in the Jewish law; very many of them hare . 
no penalty anne3ced,to be ^zecnted by min. Alltraas^ > 
gressions of, or want of conformity to the moral law^ . 
even though not {M*ohU»ted in the national law, were. \ 
sins, , for which sinners muAt account to God at the : 
final judgment In that solemn .and general dftcisiQn^ ^ 
there will be ^o respoct of pe«^<in# or natiolis«««tno dif-v • 
ferenee between Jew and. Gentile. Sina and the aggra^ ^ 
rations of them, wlil hie weighed in-aa even balaoce^v , 
anfl an will be condemned wilohave.iioi fled for refuge 
to the Mediatory according tib the gosp^. 

If ^ a law ¥rithout a penalty^ to be exvcuied by .many 
is no law at all, b«it a mere directive thing,*' as the au* 
thereof the manuscript maiataiBS^ he magr tasily coT'^ 
rect this mistake by looking into the/^awu/eov^naat^ - 
wMch he maii^fiins to be still binding . on cdiristians^ 
In* Exod« chap. xxi. xxii, and xxiiL wfaicK «QBfeain thfi. - 
principal precepts qr rules for th« «oueta4»f justicie^ « 
and in that sense their judical, . or satbep luddictil 
J^ laws; these 'wore in the tvl^atj^unlL chapter wi;(»tfir 
in a book, and deposked with tho priests aodLlVites^ - 
who were afterwards constituted the permanent. and 
^Ififei^l jfudges of these eouvta. He waih tiieife find more , 
than twentj^ eaaesi.. forhiddei\ on. camataandcdv wi£biHKr - 
any penalty annexed to be executed by man. He may, 
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indeed) call these wmre diretsrue iMng9, If so^ lei yn| 
';2J^k s little further. (Lev. chap, vii.) He will find 
many other statutes in thai book which have no penal* 
ties annexed, t^t \he judges are authorised to pmt* 
cute. In some cases of disobedience»lt is said iAey mO 
ke cut off fmm their peioph / but whj^re no authority 
was given to the judges, €»od reserved the execution 
in his own hand, of which he soon gave an example 
in the case of l^adab and Abihu, and afterwards in this 
case of Korab, &c. The issue lies between the 
author of the mahuscript and Ikioaes, who says they 
~ are Jaws* The author says they are mere dsrectivt 
thinge. I had always thought a law was a rule of action 
prescribed by competent authority, and that its obli* 
gation arose Jeocn the authority id the legislate; and 
^iP'that penalties were c^er^y uiddentalf to enforce the 
execution of the law, but added nothing to its moral 
obligation ; it af^ars Moses was of the same opinion. 
The law of the cotnwiandnients prescribes no penalties 
to be executed by nam; are those commandments, 
there&re, no li^ws, tmt mere directive things ? 

The author otxh^- Sons oi OU not only introduces 
divine laws^ as lep^kied and mitigated, on which | 
ha«« . aireaiy mad^ remarks, but he adds, <^ Where 
the laws are silent or indefinite, with respect to par^ 
ticuiar cnnies^ »ui the punishment thereto aimexed, 
great discretion and prudence will be necessary," &c* 

I am no where in the Bible informed of thp repeal 
of any law of Ctod. The Samur, who only had power 
to do &y repealed none. In the question of divorce, 
&0. he declared what the moral law of nature was f rpm 
the beginning, and infiurmed the people that Moses, in 
giving the peculiar .l$(w to Israel, had given this indul* 
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gence/or the hardntM* qftkarknriM* He» m OTecy jn- 
stance, explained the moral Uw in its greatest iHuitf^ 
and applied it to the conscience. The dciiveiy of a 
compend of this moat perfect law pnecedod the iia* 
iioBal law to Israel ; the one was a role of conduct^ 
as they should answer to God ; the other a rule of con* 
doctf as they ahonid answer to the civil mftgistratt^ 
The Saviour did not abridge^ nor enlargei the power 
of the magistrate ; but he explained jsnd applied Ibft 
moral law to the conscience. 

He not only sent the leper to the. priest, to offisc 
ibr his cleansing, according to the law of Moses, but a 
few days be&re hewaa crucified, he told his .hearers, 
tf The Scribes and Pharisaea ait in Moses' seat.;. all| 
tikierefere, whatsoever they bid you obsenH^ that ob*^ 
•eifve and do ; bolt do not after their works, foe thet]^ 
■ay and do not." 

Nothing can be more pli^ than this d!rei^io% aa 
attend to the law, without regardtag the character of 
the officer who administers it, if they are legally pos« 
sessed of the office ; and that the national law of Mo* 
ses continued without repeal or mitigatiott till tlw great 
antitype had fulfilled all righteoittness, in^uding obe» 
^nce to the symbofical law, and ha¥ing> onthe cvoss» 
fulfilled all its requirements, said ^It is fiushed.'* 
This was the end s^d fulfiilment of that law, not its re<» 
peal, like the repeal of the tews of short«sighted 
mortals. 

Who, before the author, ever thooght of a ^ilent^ 

or indefinite law of the moMt high God i? I am at a loss 

♦ 

to decide whether this sentence exhibits most of absur- 
dity, prophaneness, blasj^emy, or ncasense. To say 
that a law is silent, is nonsense. Sil^iceis a negative; 
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it i» limyr^MfHe tst Irw. The defiititiM tf l«w is, a 
0f ftodt^««tftbfisted bf competent attthoritf i and pxh^ 
Wofy litiowa ; ngttitkst vuch only can a cpime be com** 
siittad. Thi$ definition is agree«ible both to Bcriplnre 
alHl eommon sense ; as sin in scriptuve is the trans'* 
fresaion of a known law^ sd is crime with respect to 
Aiiirndpal laws. How then oin a crime possibly bei 
committed against a silent, or unknown lawi 

Tlie term indefitute is comtooMy used In two senses. 
Tte first is, iMt dttetMneds not lunited s not-§tttltd^ 
The second is, largt beyond the c^mfirehention ofman^ 
tkouffh not abtolutely infinite^ or without limit*. Such 
ift Ih6 number of the stars, or of the sands on the sea 
ihore. Does the author really ascribe this character to 
fte laws of a just and a holy God ? Does he assert that 
hts laws, for the breach of which he authenses punish* 
ment, are in their own nature not settled or determined^ 
or that they are incomprehensible and undefinable T 
iTe ceriainly does ; and by so doing, depreciates the* 
laws 6f God below the utandard of the heathen oracles* 
They were dubious, indeed, but not indefinite; they 
required good guessing. The king of Lydia was in- 
formed by the oracle, which he consulted, that if he 
went to war with Persia, he would destroy a great na^ 
tioh; he wished, and therefore hoped andbelieredi 
that the oracle meaned that he would destroy Persia t 
but the oracle, as explained by the "eTent, meant that 
Persia would destroy Lydia. The responses of tiiose 
oracles were,no*dottbt, the result of deep cumungj but 
file eonstniction given to them was on the same pr^n* 
ciple on which tibe Reverend author of ijie Sons of OH 
and the author of t&e manuscript, construe the oracle 
if God. They form a system, founded on certain St%i 



yrisdpltSf baiMd by tlitir tmn lm^flfmiiimA, cwtrary 
to'which» tbey persuiule them«BlTe«» it would be iii* 
cooftistent for the divine cliancter to iu;t ; and they" 
practiciUlj say UBto JeboTah^ hitherto sfaalt thou come 
and no further; just aa he set bounds to the orejrfiow* 
ing of the oceaBi and just as the Jews did ia or^r to 
justify them in rejeeting the counsel ^f God against 
themselyes. 

In the sevens ch^»ter ot Joluiy we find no less than 
ive self-cfeated barriers that they had erected againat 
their own hapfuness. In the first ten Tcrses they ob* 
jectto Christ's doing miracles in secretj viz. inGaUi* 
lee and such remote places, becauae if he was the 
Messiah, he ought to be known openly, not giving 
credit to the prophecy of his character, viz. that th^ 
Saviour would not cry nor lift up his voice, &c. Oth^s 
concluded he could not be the Messiah, because he 
never had Imman learning. Others, more than half 
convinced that he was the Christ, yet it being a first 
principle or maxim with them, that when Chrbt camct 
no man would know from whence he was* but they 
both knew him, and from whence he was--»*there£6re 
rejected hit% notwithstanding the most incontestihle 
proofs of his divine mission, A little further im, in the 
same chapter, he came out of Grallilee, and not out of 
Bethlehem, therefore they shut their eyes against the 
clearest evidence. And a tittle further still, he wasre« 
jected by the rulers, because i;hat those who approved of 
the Saviour had not studied the law of Moses, accord* 
ing to the rules then rescribed ; they had not studieA 
U, the feet of Oamaliel, nor been dignified with a di- 
jj^oma. Nathaniel, the Israelite without guile, was ca* 
tailed in the same mannerf but did not, like the 
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eUtersrpni^At agi^nst ft^nsanabtii demmstrstioo ; but 
he Kt first adhered to hit maxim, that no good thing 
ooald come out of Naaaffeth. His candid ixtind yield* 
od to evidence, and he vejfocted hia own prepossoa- 

Probably I woukl not bave introduced these obaer- 

▼atiyont^ had it not been, that whea I was entangled 

with first principles, maxims and prepossessicms, im* 

pressed by .vespeetable auth<Mrity, and reeeived so much 

at beattt that for sesne tiixie I turned with a kind of 

alarm from examkiing their solidity. I was, in part, 

reiiemd from. this bondage by the divine blessing di- 

' recdng aiid assisting me in deliberately examining the 

: aevc^th chapter of John, and the casa of Nadianiel. i 

waa thetie ceinriiiced that we are;, very apt to make the 

•' aiiares,**wherein we ourselves are enitangled^ and hav^, 

' ^ course, relinquished my forme? eonfidenea in inax- 

im» and first isrimiples. "Not that I liave g^iren up all 

: first principles; it issdlla first principle with me,«to 

. receiw, believe, and rest oa scripture testimony in 

- tbe -nasi pbiin, simple^ joid obvious sense in wluch it 

ris revealed,- unlese- it is so xleaily figurative, that 

• taJdag it literally would be evidently absurd r and I 
.- atu^ fram manf years experience, the longer the move 

coBvi}B^d,'th4t in this way only there is safety ; that 
depejrthig (r^m this rule, has been the source of ail the. 
si^eatieiim, enthusiasm, superstition, idolatry, tyranny 
: aM persecution, by which the christian religion has 
boofi dishonouned, and its gei^me principles per^rt* 

• ed« By ^epartiiig from this rule, even orthodox cpm<t 
mentators l?ave, in some iA3tan£e5, ipene wrong. 

> It ijina uncQfBsmeGDi thing, in rhi^rch history, to find 
. |irQf«aaorapfO£labi^njg tie ia^ ^ Qod as tb^ exciu- 

O 
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sive rule, with regard to religion ; and this being 4 
very simple proposition^ enlisting and arming fire, 
sword, tortures and lesser puiiishments, according to 
their discretion, against others who not only make the 
same professions, but practice more conformably to. 
them. This might be demonstrated by facts, both in 
earlier and later times. The church of Rome professes 
to rest solely on thc^criptures, but proves from* scrip- 
ture, as she belicyes, the right of giving the true sense 
or intei*pretation of it, and the authority of^ tradition,, 
to which all must conform under the penalty of death. 
The reformation took its rise from k free enquiry, by 
every man for himself; the preachers (somevtimes and 
not anjiss, called the afiosHea of the reformation J ad- 
dressed every man's reason and judgment, in the. 
same manner as the gospel was offered by Christ and 
his apostles. In this way the gospel church was plant- 
•ed and spread abroad through the nations, and conti- 
nued in purity until the ministers of religion, in tHeir 
councils, assumed a legislative authority in the church 
of Christ, towards the close of the second century. 
From this time, the . right of private judgment was 
restrained, but so gradually, as to give little alarm ; 
for it was ivhilc man ^Icfit that the enemy sowed : but 
m proportion as this claim was extended, smperstition, 
error, and corruption of every kind overspread ^th« 
church, until the grand apostacy, foretold by the apos- 
tles, was consummated. When the clergy first assum- 
ed 9 legislative authority in the church of Christ, they 
exercised it with prudence, and professed to derive 
that authority from the scriptures, as the church of 
Rome still has done, and as Dr. Mosheim, treating of 
the second century, says, " The christian doctors had 
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tHe good fortunie to^^^suade the people, that the mi- 
nisters of the christian church succeeded to the cha-' 
racter, rights and privileges of the Jewish prfesthood ; 
and this persuasion was a new source, both of honojir 
and profit to the sacred order. This notion was prose- 
cuted with industry, some time after the reign of 
Adrian^ when the second destruction of Jerusalem ex- 
tinguished all hopes among the Jews of seeing their 
government restored to its former lustre, and their 
country arising out of its ruins. And accordingly, the, 
bishops considered themselves as invested with a rank 
and character, similar to thpse of the'Af§^^ firieaU 
among thcr jews, while the pres*bjrters represented the 
dignity of the priestsj ind the deacons that of the Le- 
yites," 

This is the first instance I find on record, of divid- 
ing the law of Moses into two codes, viz. ceremonial 
and judicial — ^The precepts for external worship of God 
prescribed in the Sinai covenant — and tho,se for the 
peculiar civil government of the Jews. This last they 
give up, but retained the former. But though they 
began with applying this rule only to the orders of the 
clergy, they soon extended it to the public worship, 
which they so loaded and disfigured with Jewish rites, 
that even Augustine, a bishop of eminent talents and 
rank, but not clear of the superstition of his time, says, 
" that the yoke under which the Jews formerly groan- 
ed, was more tolerable than that imposed upon chris- 
tians in his time," viz. the fourth century ; to what 
cnomodty it afterwards grew under this usurped legis- 
lative authority of the clergy, church history records. 

It was not, however, till the clergy united with the 
dvii ms^istrate, in th^ administration of Christ's le- 



f islauve ii^iMipii^ ow9^ hm own kome* tk«t ihm judi* 
mii^ pr ci^ p|iPt,0r ih« SidaI coTeaant was eniiated ui 
tli^ cattse* Th^ f»ej]«{ty of death ami leaaier puniali- 
v\ti4Ay wara nea^^^ryto «iipport this nwrped autbd* 
tiiY9 and conaeauenUjr ap^UM, not Qtdf to agcb hera« 
tics a9 pervarted tii^ truth of the gospel, but agaiaat 
such p^rsQoa aa testified in a^K inamier agaioat iJba 
Legialatiye autfeorU^ U9w«*ped iipom tfca cb»iieh*a bead. 
Historiana teatifyi that n^nf djld naak^ efforta (o alMI 
the torrent of apo^Aacy, without m^p^s. 

A&cr tha doctrUia of th^ re6>rBaaitii9» had haan 
avPi&^asfullj addreaaed to thie raa«pa and judgopiept af 
xodividualsy ao aa to mak^ a ppogneaa similair, in &ow# 
good measure, tp vhat tha pr4iLching af ib^ goapel al 
first had done ;-— >princes, under the profession of ^9^ 
lag prot^otora of tha reforiiAa4 chunphra, hactmit ita 
kgislatpra, and the ^krgf g^aeraUf aupg^ofti^d tfaem, 
9fxi tbpa^ yho 4i4 faU v^i^ suhja^t^ to s^uuA jiar*^ 
ai?fu4on ; ^i t)ii^ iml^^ of mAoi^ i^i^ma wtrp 
pc^^otad. I»i#ta0^(;^ pf tMa^e irhD JMii 4^f if!»th pf tba 
ahrifitiaii rcligiooi being pers^^cut^ by A^t^ vhp balA 
the same fundamental truths, for not aubmitting ta 
human and fallible authority in matters of worship, in 
aTe&scr or greater degree, are to b^ foxiuA in the bia* 
^oriea of all the protes^nt pa|:ipoa} §b)}n^h^» The 
churches of Britain prpdu(;^ airopg i^^f»m^99 pf thi* 

a^rt 

Thif ?^Ucaiion of th^ law of Macaa i9 €briatiaiia» 
^th in the tim^ pf Qonatantina, and aiiiec the rafor^ 
xnatipn, is wholly foHoded in nustakie, I bav« b^fora 
atatjBd, that tbc Sioai covenant proyidad na lagialative 
^ower Co b^ es«rciaed by man^ Vnder that eemusny, 
4ha paieata ware tha aficial rapoaitoriaa af tba Itwa* 
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atMlit wfts. their duty to read them on stated occasions 
' to the, peo^ ♦, and when a king was peranittcd^ it was 
hiS ckity to take a c^py of (hat law before the finest m 
and Le^Uek>i and to r^dd in it all the days of his life^ but 
not to make additions to it; Consequently, though we 
find thiC prophets complain, that the fieofile taere not 
obedient to hU la%v-'-^That they that handle the lav 
knei¥ him not-^That they liad not obeyed nor walked in 
fm Icmh^^That they have f of got ten the law of their God 
-^That they have done violence to the law, &c, they no 
where eeiaplain, that they did not make laws for re- 
fj&miHiony or for punishing offences. Their sin, for 
which they were punished, was for the non-execution 
- or transgression of the law of Moses. The project 
Mshtchi finishes the Old Testament system of pro- 
phecy, by saying, " Rememher the law of Moses, xnj. 
aevvatit, whioh I commanded him in Horeb for all 
Israal^with the statutes and judgments"— and also by 
^baringinginto view the coming of'the-Messiah as near 
at hand. But neither he, nor any other of the prophets, 
calls their attention to die laws of their reforming 
kings, judges, or go vendors, because they could make 
no such laws, being merely entrusted with the cxeci\g^ 
tioo of the law of Moses. But the prophets, from Mo- 
sea ixK^lusive, frequently introduce the Messiah as a 
lawgiver, to \fhom the typical law of Moses pointed,* 
and who was to introduce a new covenant, or dispen- 
sation.of it, on other principles. 

It may be objected, that my arguments against po- 
litical churches go against the abuse of the power, but 
not against the power itself. That ail civil govern- 
ments among men have been abused ; yet, notwith- 
standing thisf all governments are not to be rejected. 

o 2 ^ 
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I answer, that all civil governments tmong men 
are founded on the moraUaw of nature^ resulting from 
^he. will of God ; that his reasonable and accountable 
creatures ought to pursue their own happiness ; but 
the kingdom of Christ not being derived from this 
source, is founded solely on divine revelation— -all its 
rules and authority are drawn from that divine source. 

The moral law of nature obliges all men, in all 
stations of life, to pay respect in those stations to di- 
'^ uie revelation, but does not authorise them to usurp 
any official authority that he has not transferred ta 
them. Civil magistrates are not enumerated among the 
officers of Christ's kingdom, (wliich is not of this 
world,) prescribed in the New Testament ; therefore 
they have no authority in or over it. Every attempt to 
exercise such authority, is usurpation on what is 
withheld from them. I may, however, with propriety.be 
asked, if these political churches are not the church of 
Christ, where shall the church of Christ be found 
since the reformation ? 

I will answer, 'as near as I can recollect it, in the 
language of a much greater man on this subject than 
myself; I mean the very teamed bishop Benjamin 
Hoadly, of the established church of England : " The 
rhurch of Christ," says that great divine, "is to be 
found in the establislicd church of England, and in 
other christian denominations, which she excludes 
from her communion, or who refuse to join in it ; that 
i\H who believe *in Christ and worship him accor<Kng 
lo his word, by whatever name they are called, are 
}iis church." I will apply this principle to all other 
>)6litical churches ; I will apply it to the Javians and 
Vigilentians, who, in the fourth century, were ex? 
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doded from 'the first potittcal christian church. I be- 
Heve they belonged to the church of Christ. I beliere 
their persecutors, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, &c. whose 
memories christians generally revere, were also mem* 
bers of the church of Christ, though they persecuted 
his faithful- witnesses. I believe that while the Wai* 
denses, 8cc. were persecuted, there were jnaiiy of the 
church of Christ in the church of Rome. I believe that 
the great Wickliffe of England, whose corpse was 
raised and insulted after he was dead, and^ his disid* 
pies, John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, who loved 
not their lives unto the death for the gospel of Christ, 
and many others, who never had separated from the 
church of Rome, were members of the church 'of 
Christ. I believe that Luther was such before he dis- 
-owned the Pope's authority, even when he obeyed 
that church in attending the council ; but after he was 

r 

mfoi^med of the Pope's bull of esrcommunication be^- 
ing issued against him, to Jfe '^executed at a given 
day, he was as much a .^^^ntber of the church of 
Christ, as he was the cSp^ after he with colcmnrty, 
burned the Pope*s bull. Relieve that the ministry of 
Luther, and his coadjutbfs and disciples, wlis valid; 
and I believe the same of Calvin and his disciples, 
notvidthstanding that they received their ordination, 
or, in the language of that church, consecration, ivotn 
the church of Rome. Luther, however, deserves to be 
respectfully remembered for 'being the first who de- 
clared a separation from, and disowlied the authority 
of, that apostate church, of which he had been a minis- 
ter, and instituted a separate communion, in defiance 
of anathemas of more than a thousand years standing, 
against schism, as if it had been an unpardonable sift» 
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We know tlie Wai4en»es, kc. were «nder smi^y mia* 
tftke«9 yet tbey were the church' of Chrjbst in the wiU 
demeAs* They* &» veil «» other witneMee, testified 
agfuiMt the cM*ru^ooft of that church, hut aot agftin«t- 
tl^ church it»elf ; they plead mth their mother. J^m 
Hu«« and Jer<ffi[ie of Prague were attefidiAg the coim^ 
cU of ConstaiK^e, convened by the Pope and emperor^ 
when they became martyrs. Luther narrowly esca|»ed 
from his attendance at the diet of Wormsy whose sum* 
moos he had obeyed, contrary to the advice of hift 
frienda. 

The most important manifestation of the covenant 
>of ^race, ^ter tlie iirsx discoirery thereof to our first 
parents, in their fallen and ruined state, seems to be 
the promise to Abraliam. More speeial primiises were^ 
iAy&R made thin had been theretofore, and mor^ pecu* 
Uar duties enjoined— he was to be a sojourner in a 
sti'ange land, kc. External promises were given him 
reapecting<the multitude and power to which his seed 
should arrive, Sec. hut these were only typical of the 
spiritual promises which contained the substance of 
the covenant of grace, by which he was constituted 
w the Father of all them that believe." Rom. iv. 16.—. 
a^ from whicli ^11 believers, of all nations, a^e ac*^ 
counted the children of faithful Abraham, to whom it 
was promised, that in him and in his seed, all the na- 
tions of the earth should be blessed-^Gal. iii. 6— «8. 
This is frequently called the covenant of circumcision^ 
because this ritc^r sacrament was the sign and seal 
of it. It was not, however, applied or bidding on Mel« 
chiz&AeCy or any ether believers of that day ; but th^ 
household and seed of Abraham, not the promised 
seed only, vis. Isaac^.hut on all his «eed. Though it is 
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Mt fcmnded on the law of Mose*, yet k irR« incorpo- 
mt6d in k. Lievk. xil. 3. Thenefore €ii« Saviour saya^ 
John ylk, U^, Moses therefore ^^tmt you circunvci^km 
(not because k k of Moses but of the iatlient). l^hou^h 
tlilft seal was continued in tbe law of Moses, yet the 
covenant, of which it was the seal, was totally distinct 
firom the Sinai covenant. The apostle, reasoning on the 
stability and efficacy of the covenant widi Abrahatft^ 
coadudets, Cral. i&i. 17. ^^ And l^is I say, that the .co« 
Tenant th«t was confirmed before of Christ, the law 
thAt was lour hundred and thirty jrears after,' cannet 
^Beamjui it that it ahouid make the ^prooiiee of none 
effect.'* Thus die apostle puts ^he covenant witk 
Abraham in direct contrast wkh the 9ini^ covenant* 
Tike first he 8«fs cannot be disannulled. This is admit- 
ting that die other is to be disannuUed, bf which h« 
«laew4i4re 9ays, k k dUannulledy tfmnMud and ab^lUk^ 
ed* While thiii covenant was wholly abfogated, the 
AbrahMuic covenant only underwent a ehan^ of thi9 
ieatlfttiatg ijte«. jiU^)tisln was subetituted lor circuQft* 
cisiOEi, Ice. The betteviag Jewa wese eKceedifiglf -op* 
poeed jto this change, aa well aa the abolition of th« 
kLw of Moaes respecting niei^ and drink, Ace. They did 
not clain 4ie centinuanee of the pasaerer, the eacrift* ' 
cial wof«hip, the Aaronic priesthood, iter the penel« 
tiea of ttie Siufd covieaAnt Their attachn^e^t to tho' 
law of Moses wa« strong ; it was a ^vifie law, given 
wkh the greatest eolemnity, by the most higli Ood. 

It pleased God, out of condeseension to thek weak* 
nose, to tolerat-e the believing Jewe to use such obser** 
yancesof the law of Moses, as were not wiiolly in^ofi* 
sietent with the gospel of Chiist; not only «o, but to 
give them an authorkative tolem^n for these obseti* 
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Tiui«e8» Aol» XV.- 10-^-^9. But though they were thus 
officially tolerated in these things, the apostles never 
ceased to preach against them, as may be seen in all 
Paul's epistles. He combated error with instruction, 
the only means instituted by God for that purpose. He 
reproved and admonished, but did not exclude them 
from the communion of the church. This was not an 
error of little importance, for the Judalzing christian 
taught, that except they be circumcised they cannot 
be saved. Acts xv. 1* The apostle, oti the other hand,- , 
taught, that if ihey vfcre circumcised (yiz, trusted in it) 
QfirUt shall pnJU you nathmg^. ^' For I testify again to . 
every man that is circumcised, that he is a debtor to 
do the whole law." GaL v. 23. 

There is no doubt but the legal application of cir- 
cumcision, . Cor justification, was the most perni- 
cious part of the error; but this was not peculiar to 
thetSL Christians to this day make a legal application 
of the moral law for justification before God ; not only 
so^ but even some christian sec^s turn the gospel into 
a new law, through obedience to which, they expect to 
be justified ; but neither the moral law nor the gospel 
can be, therefore, abolished, because they are misun- 
derstood or misused. The apostle did not require those 
that were called in circumcision to renounce it, liiit he 
constantly protested against continuing the practice.- 
Titiis, who was wth /am, being a Greeks was conifielled 
to be circumcisedy^and he took and circumcised Timothy ^ 
(who w^ also a Greek by his father) because of 4he 
Jewsy who were in- these, guarters. Acts xvi. iiL These 
instances discover indeed a high degree of toleration 
and sympathy towards weak and erring brethren. For 
these, and probably many others, who were thus com-* 
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pelled to. be cirtuoiclsed, but of accoiosmodatlon to 
tbe pi^epossessions of the Jews, were Gentiles, there- 
fore, out of the nilc of perraisftion granted by the. 
aI>o8tleft and eldera, convened at JeTnsalem, It is Wi- 
dent that this. toleration was admitted after that de- 
cree was published. The apostle in so doing, was 
guided by the spirit of Christ. This is no doubt put- 
on sacred record to shew the condescending- patience 
of God. . Our Saviour, «who waits to be gracious to 
erring mpn, and bears long with their errors, and 
continued long with them the means of instruction, 
the appointed corrective of error before he casts 
them oC*— He bore with the unbelieving Jews, and 
continued the means of instruction, not without its 
influence. His prayer for forgiveness was no doubt 
heard in behalf of many of his bett'ayers and murder- 
ers. Paul himself was a violent persecutor till some 
years- after the Saviour's ascension; but when the^ 
became obdurate iii rejecting the counsel of God 
against themselves, they were given up to that ex- 
emplary destruction which the Saviour, in the most 
ajEfecting manner had foretold, "isind of which Moses, 
many centuries before,.had prophesied ; yet he conti- 
nued to bear with the obstinate prepossessions of the 
believing Jew'^, -who continued their attachment in fa-, 
▼our of some* parts of the law of Moses, because it was 
a divine law, and, as such,, delivered to the fathers in 
whom^thipy gloried. Without considering that all its 
obJGct» were accoijiplisiied, and its requirements ful- 
filled, they gradually, but lilowly indeed, relinquished" 
this attachinent^ after their temple, their place and na- 
tion, as tathem,^ were no more. It was' not till the second 
great dispjKrsion of the Jew«, in the reign of the emperor 
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Adriaft) thai the grett bodj of the beHeTiAgf Jews cot- 
letced fully with the christians from among tbe Gen- 
tiies, in the abolition of the middle wall of partition^ 
which had, by divine authority, been abolished more 
than one hundred years before. A small remnant,, who 
took to themselves the Dame of Nazarines, separ^^. 
Unfortunately, those who united with the Gentile 
churches, contributed to introduce the abolished hier«> 
archy, and lites of the Je^sh, into the christian 
church, Vii I have before stated. 

I conclude this pan of the subject with only re<- 
markiug, that the apostle, in asserting, by divine au- 
thority, that by being circumcised, they became debt- 
ors to fulfil the whole law of Moses, strongly confirms 
what I have before stated irom scripture, that the law 
of Moses, viz. the national law, or code of laws, con- 
sisting of many subordinate laws, which is alwt^s ne- 
cessary to fbrna a national system of laws, called by 
moderns a constitution of civil government, viz. that 
the nation must either submit to the whole, or to no 
part of it. This is evidently the declaration of the pro- 
phets and apostles, with respect to the ol4 and new co- 
venants, viz. the gospel dispensation of the covenant 
of grace, and the symbolical covenant with Israel, as a 
political and symbolical nation. That in this my opi^ 
nion is correct, is evident, if the apostle is correct ; and 
I wish no better authority. 

The United States, notwithstanding the denuncia- 
tions against their constitutions, by both the authors, 
precisely followed this diviive example, when in pur- 
suance of their own happiness) not consistent with the 
equal happiness, of their fellow men, they declared 
themselves an independent nadoa. They, by that rwrj 
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act declared ail laws derived from the former gOTem- 
mentvoid. So many of them were revlredyby special 
acts of the state legislatures, as they thought proper; 
but none of them by authority of the old government. 
This is denied by the author of the manuscript. I am 
sowy for the confusion of his ideas on this question. 
He has been an officer of the state government. Ha 
knows the laws ; let him examine them, particularly 
such as were enacted at the commencement of inde- 
pendence. They will answer for me* Let him read the 
revising act ; till then there was no law in the states, 
but order was preserved by committees throughout 
the states, acting on their moral discretion, agreeable 
to the law of nature. In this manner they prepared 
the way for a convention,* with full power to give a 
constitutional establishment to a state legislature. In 
this manner all the thirteen provinces became sove- 
reign and independent states. These state legislatures 
agreed to articles of confederation, by which they 
transferred certain general powers to a congress, 
composed of delegates from the respective states. A 
congress had been appointed before that time, by pvo* 
rincial committees, or legislatures, acting in that cha- 
racter, for which the king dissolved the legislatures. 
That congress, however, having no legal authority, 
could do nothing but advise ;- but their advices were 
treated with great respect. Thus being reduced to a 
state of nature, by the king declaring them out of 
his protection and dissolving their legislatures^ in 
pursuit of their own happiness, they, agreeably to the 
moral law of nature, viz. the will of God expressed in 
that law, formed civil society for the preservation of 
order and protection ;*and, being thus formed agreea- 

P 
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ble to the law of nature^ the only law whidh they then 
acknowledged, they proceeded to institute civil, yIz. 
political society ; that is to say, to organize civil got 
vernment. This proceeding being agreeable to tkm 
will of God, expressed in the law of. nature, is th# 
ordinance of God, agreeable to the apostle Paul, and 
being organized by man, is the ordin^ce of msa^ 
^agreeable to the apostle Peter, (See Rom« xiii. i. and 
1 Peter ii. 13.) therefore entitled to obedience for 
conscience sake. A paragraph of the Rev. Mr. Wy«* 
lie, however, declares them to be immoral and iUegl*^ 
timate*— that is to say, bastard governments, whos# 
authority ought not to be obeyed ; and compares pay- 
ing taxes to them, to compounding with a robbep. A# 
this will be examined in smother place, I will con- 
clude here with observing, that in all my acquaintance 
with the organization of civil governments, I know of 
none that in every respect originated in a way so 
agreeable to the law of our nature and reaison. I 
know of Aone wherein the voice of the citizens, of aU 
ranks, had so* much weight, a^ in the forming their 
constitutions, l^y which the people have transferred so 
few of their natural rights, or in which those they 
have retained, are so equally and so efiectually se** 
cured. 

As far as I have obsierved, the author of tlie ma^- 
nuscript does not go all lengths, with the author 
of the Sons of Oil, in disowning the legal au- 
thority Of the civil government; but they agree in 
censuring it very severely, on account of the protec- 
tion It affords to the citizens in the exercise of their 
truly unalienable right of worshipping God agreeable 
to the discovery of bis will tS their own reason and 
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jvAgmbJXti as they are to be aecountable to him in the 
dbiy of judgment. This they, by a strange mistake of 
language, call toleratioiu Certainly they might have 
known, and it is strangle that th^y did not know, that 
the term toleration, in religions matters, among chris-* 
lians^ originated from political religious establish^* 
H&ents, introduced with other conceptions of christi- 
ahity^ uid too soon adopted, and too eagerly pursuecV 
Aher the reformation by protcstant states, while they 
iforshipped'an idol of their own making, viz. unifor- 
mity, in obedience to rules of worship prescribed by , 
liumaii authority. They had formerly groaned under 
tUat poiVer exel*ci9ed by the Pope and councils of the 
priesthood, convened first by the authority of the em- 
perors, and afterwards by the Pope, approved by the 
emperors. These, however, claimed to possess infal- . 
Ubiiityy and the immediate inspiration of the Holy 
.Ghost» thdU^h they soihetimes disputed whether this 
prenioua arcanum was Vested in the Pope or in the 
council^ or jointly in both. The emperor Phocas, 
kowever, having ti^sferfed it to Pope Boniface, and 
the cauncils having acknowledged the authority of the 
Pope to forgive ainsf and to transfer tbe gift of th^ 
Holy €rho«t to the subordinate clergy, and hanng ac- 
knowledged him to be the vicegerent of Christ on 
€mrth, the dispute, to all practical purpos^cs, was set- 
tled. With those who believed the Pope to be tlic 
Vicegerent of Christ on earth, as he had long before 
keen as the successor of Peter, and the infallible 
judge of truth, it was. perfectly consistent to worship 
And believe according to his dictates. But after the 
reformation had progressed through the icfiuence of 
ttothi addressed by t|e reformer to the reason and 
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judgment of men, as the gospel had been by the 
apostles, princes, as I have before stated, assumed 
the power of the Pope, as the judge of truth, not to 
the whole church, but to their own subjects, and en- 
forced their decisions with respect to doctrine and 
worship with civil penalties, in the same manner as 
they did the municipal laws. Consequently, Europe 
produced at one period above twenty Popes, includ- 
ing tlie free and sovereign cantons and cities, as well 
as the sovereign kings, princes and dukes^ who acted 
equal to the Pope of Rome in deciding definitively oa 
religions truth. But neglecting to assume infallibility, 
and claim divine inspiration, such of their subjects as 
thought it their duty to judge for themselves, in mat- 
ters for which they were accountable to ^God only^ 
could not implicitly rely on such decision!, not s|ip* 
ported, as the Popes were believed to be by hia vota-^ 
vies, by the immediate inspiration of the Holy Ghost |. 
these dissented from the political standard of truth, or 
attempted to explain it, so as, in their judgment, to 
render it more agreeable to the scriptures, which they 
believed were really given by the inspiration of tho 
Holy Ghost. For this, as I have stated before, they. 
' were persecuted with greater or less severity in the. 
dominions of these diminutive Popes, until they gra- 
dually became convinced, that the establishment of 
the worship of their idol of uniformity, could not bo 
supported ; that it either made hypocrites, or excited 
their subjects to oppose it ; and, in short, that thf y 
were not God's vicegerents to judge of, or punish sin 
against himself. Reluctant, however, to give up the 
hold they had on the consciences of meny by their self^ 
interest, they retained the re^atds of hypo^irisy iu their 
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own hands. They made law« to tolerate dissenters 
from the politically established religion, subject, how- 
ever, to certain disabilities and privations, while thoso 
who adhered to the established religion, not only en- 
joyed the clerical livings, but an extensive preference 
of civil privileges. Can the Rev. Mr. Wylie, a native 
of Britain, where he received a liberal education, be 
ignorant of the toleration act of William and Mary, 
which gave no positive privilege to dissenters from 
the national religion, but only provided for exempting 
their majesties' protestant subjects, dissenting from 
the church of England, from the penalties of certain 
laws, commonly called the toleration act. 

On the whole, religious establishments, by civil 
authority and toleration, are relative terms,' as much 
as parent and child. Political establishments are the 
parents of political toleration. There is, however, 
this difference : An establishment may exist without 
toleration, and did so for many ages, till, by its bane* 
ful influence, darkness covered the earth, and gross 
darkness the people. It was the beast or dragon of 
the Reyelations, which banished the woman into the 
wilderness, and made war with the remnant of her 
seed, and still continues the war, though with less 
power. I am the more astonished at the Rev. Mr. 
Wylie charging the United States with toleration, 
that I know it is not the opinion of all his brethren. 
The late Rev. BJr. King, a member of the same Pres- 
bytery, being asked in my hearing, by some of his 
people, (who, from ignorance, objected to the constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania, as granting a toleration,) if that 
was tke ground for objecting to the constitution, an.- 
«W€red casididly, that it was not, bepauae it gave im 
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toleration'; that having no religious establishment, 
there could be no toleration to depart from what did 
not exist; that his objection was, that it equally pro- 
tected all religious denominations. This, is admitted. 
It provides for the protection of all who lead a quiet 
and peaceable life in godliness and honesty. 1 Tim. 
ii. 2 — " And who study, as much as in them lieth, to 
live peaceably with all men." Rom. xii. 18. Which 
the apostle, in these and other texts," has considered 
to be the great end of civil government to promote, 
and undoubtedly the principal object of its institution. 
That it may answer this purpose, the legislature of 
Pcunsylviinia has enacted laws for the suppression of 
vice jvnd immorality, as already mentioned, and for 
punishing not only the grosser crimes, but alFbreach- 
• es of the peace, slander, 8cc. therefore it has provided 
laws for all the great purposes of civil government ; 
and by the constitution, it has power to add, or moi^ 
CiTiciently to enforce them. It has, by the constitu- 
tion, and by the law of nature, power to provide for 
its own security, by punishing those who slander the 
government itself, or excite opposition to its legal au- 
thority. No government on earth can be more justi- 
fiable in doing so, than that of Pennsylvania. It has do 
power to interfere with, or punish for, any thing that 
solely lies between a man's reason and judgment, and 
his God, and of which God is the only infallible judge. 
Though this doctrine may indeed be^ disagreeable to 
the great and little Popes of Europe, becaus'e it teods 
to disrobe them of their fancied godhead, and also 
disagreeable to both the authors, whose arguments 
and manner of expression testify their opinion of their 
own infallibility, in as high m tone as the Popesa^ 
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Rome hare fonne!l*lf done, but not so terrific, their 
denunciations against their neighbours, and the go- 
vernment from which they receive protection, are not 
supported by the flames of the inquisition, the gallows, 
the torturing boots and thumb screws of Scotland, nor 
the fines and i^risonments of England. They them- 
selves are faftherto protected in promoting sedition and 
persecution, and charging their neighbours, and eyen 
the government, with that blasphemy and atheism 
with which themselves alone are Uab}e to be charged ; 
but. I do not charge themi with it, because I believe 
they did not mean so., Of this God is the only compe- 
tent and rightful judge'. 

The aut^r of the manuscript, viz. OdMervathns •» 
Toleration^ after occupying sixteen folio pages in ad- 
¥Ocating the perpetual obligation of the national law of 
Israel, for fifteen pages further combats those^whom 
he calls toleranta^'-^^ new name, indeed, for a religious 
sect. I understand, it, hov/ever,, te include not one 
particular sect, but all sects who are not intolerants ; 
who believe and teach that they have no authority to 
bum, hang, -fine or imprison other men for not believ- 
ing as they do, in questions that they think belong to 
religion. People think differently about the question, 
Wherein does religion consist ? The Russians thought 
much of it consisted. in wearing .very long coats and 
their beards unshaved, and considered Peter tlie great 
as a persecutor, because he made them cut their coats 
short and. shave their beards. This some may think 
Ridiculous ; but it is not noore so than flying to caves 
and deserts, idoliadng the dead bones of supposed 
saints, considering holiness to consist in a single life, 
and bodiljr.mac^ratiops, ^c which was in high repute 
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among christians, not only 4n Ui9 fourth, but erens^ 
•arlf as the third century, and patronized by tho 
greatest divines of that period. «It was in the fourth 
century, that a still more pernicious principle became 
a part of religion, viz. " That error in religion^ when 
mBdntained and adhered tOj irfter png/k^ admonition^ 
vfere fiunishable with death.'* This is the'|>rincipie for 
which both the authors are jealous advocates, and 
they make their own judgment of the scripture the 
rule. It was very necessary at that period, for there 
were then a Javian, a Vigilentius, and many others^ 
who testified agsdnst the rapid progress of supersti^ 
tion, and having scripture and reason clearly on their 
side, the then church not having recourse to these 
arms, the only arms used by the apostles and primi* 
tive christians (2 Cor. x. 4. £ph. vi. 13^^16) by the 
use of which the christian church was planted and de* 
fended at the first, temporal punishments became a 
necessary substitute for its defence. I believe, with the 
apostles, the reformers, and tl^e most celebrated mo- 
dem divines, among whom I name the great Dr. Owen, 
that scripture is always sufficient to ovctrtum error. 
That divine demonstrates, that those arms were aU 
ways successful, until the church, and afterwards 
church and state, usurped a legislative authority in 
the church of Christ. That the spiritual armour would 
still have been so, if other armour had not been re- 
sorted to. 

It is an established principle in criminal laws, that 

they cannot be applied by implication, or by example^ 

or by necessary consequence, agreeable to the author's 

/rules of construction. This gives too great latitude to 

judges. It madfi sad wovk in Engiand^ wheiv the moil 
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virtuous men went to the block for treason, in the tj- 
ranolcal reigps of Henry VIII. and of the Stuarts. 
They bad judges to their jnind, who judged from ne- 
cessary consequences in their opinion, and from ex- 
amples. This, in fact, makes the judges legislators. 
' Criminal laws must be applied and executed, agreeable 
to the express letter and pl£un meaning of the law in 
Israel ; and where the case was doubtful, recourse was 
had to God, as their peculiar king. This -wa^ done 
in several instances by Moses in the wilderness, by 
Joshua, in the case of Achan, &c. In other ca$es, with 
respect to which God, as king of Israel, did not think 
proper to entrust man to execute his judgments for 
disobeying his laws, he reserved the execution in his 
own hand, and applied it as he thought proper. 

.The reverend author of the Sons of Oil, however, 
considers . these, peculiar national laws as equally 
binding on all mankind at all times, or at least on all 
christians ; and not only so, but that they authorize a 
discretionary power, and something which he calls ^li- 
tigaied and silent laws, of which I have spoken al- 
ready, and of which, as they are not known to others, 
he is, no doubt, the repository. The author of 
the manuscript has expressly declared, as I have 
quoted before, that " the laws and exaiiiples of the 
Jewish church and nation, in the Old Testament, that 
are not repealed in the New, either by express pre- 
i:ept, approven examples, or by necessary conse- 
quence, are still binding," as he afterwards states, on 
all christian nations. Thus the two authors are su!)- 
atantially agreed, though they differ in expression. 
The one claims the authority of diecrctiqnary^ mitigated 
aad diem laws, and the other a latitude of construe- 



dto that Wdnld tnalbe tht^tei irhat^Tef his Ittihgittilticnl 
tlrottld sug^eM. Thcl*^ ^onld be jtist as many opi-* 
ttions of the* application of ejcamptes^ and of thteVkrl^ 
otifi real of stipposed necessary cbn^e^uetn^e^ aft there 
would be of imaginatioiift and pre^siseseiotili. Neitli%# 
the lat^s of God, tior any i^ise laws of iliah^ eVer subjtolst'' 
ed the lives, liberty, and property of me& to sufth csh 
price, much less their coliscienees. 

tf the scripture foundation of the legislative awt* 
Aofity, and infalltbility of the church of Rome is un^ 
ilound, where will the authors and other adifoeattt^ al 
human legislature^j in and over prdt^frtant chtirclieBi 
ftnd a seriptuf e fbundation tb rest upon ? Noi on ih» 
law of Mose&, because the ol>erati6n and adtnim#traA 
tion was intended f6r» and applied 6nly tt» a peCuUay 
people and precisely dedcribed territory, and the im- 
Aiediate stlperintendanee of tit^y as before stated i 
and with relation to that peculiar people and territory^ 
(t waxed old and vanitihed away> t^rdUbblyto dirino 
appointment. This ift abundantly t«tiiifted| both by thn 
propheta And apostles. If this covenant and ita laws 
were of general applicatibn^ as plead by the aiuhors^ 
I detnand proof of it^ fmm the authority of the pro-* 
phcts and apostles. This they hare not givcn^ and 
cannot give. They make a general a];^cation of it 
Ctl their own authority only, contrary to the testimony 
Of the prophets and apostles themselves^ on whosa 
testimony} under Christ himself, the christian church 
is built. 

The author ef the mamisoript says (p. l3) ^ I do 
not know tha^ any allege^ that civil or national eata^ 
blishmenta, of even the true religion, was nscesaary.t^ 
the growth and inerease ef the ehttreh^bati>Si^ to i^Y 
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pf!Q«erv^q^ ^d «cunty ^g^st h^r eiijemi^n. Jt is 
n^eessary to prevent the^ wUd l>oar of the forest from 
«inakiii|g^ hpr ^ m'ey," &c. This principle the reFereii4 
^^athor acfmits. AJl the abettors and supporters of hu*? 
mwi legislation, i^ai|4 over t}>e c}iurch gf Christ, alap 
fbdinit it. In \his they i^r^ completely in imion with 
Iho chHTch of RoB^e, wl)o fully adznit it. It is a cotut 
mon cskuse, in which they are equally interested ; for 
|)iough they seexici o^ the gr^s^test extremes, and op- 
pose e^h oth^r wit^ t^c most ardent zeal, yet ii| 
ttdw, ^d other fmidf^mental principles, they harmo* 
alze* They cannot do otherwise. Tk^y &gr^e substan- 
lially, though th^y di£fer ifi words, that the Media? 
t<M* was deficient in wisdom^ to plan, o;* in power to 
procure sucH ^ees aQd oHieers as were necessary to 
the planting) t^e growth, or increase of his church) 
0r that he had npt power to employ kings or other hu- 
m^ii legislators to m^e la^irs for his church, or to 
send forth booted and spurred apostles to m^e pro- 
fuslytea ef the Qis^tiles, iif ith fi^e and sword» sks was 9S* 
terwar4s done, instead of huinb)e fisheinnefi^ equipped 
with only spiritual lUPinour, and authorised only to make 
conterts, by meians of the sincere niilk of the word. 
I agree with both the authors, and ^vei| with the Pope^ 
ljioj!P«ever much I am opposed to popery, tliat human 
legislative authority wa^ not njecessary to the planj^ 
ing, growth^ or increase of the christian church in its 
infancy, nor for several centuries after, while the 
chrisdans had to endure heathen persecution, and 
were accoont^- aa the olfdcoUrings of all things, by 
the reputed wise, and by the mighty. I believe fur- 
tha-, that it is not necessary for the pre^rv^ition of 
the truth of (he gospel. 
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A serious question, however, arises from the above. 
It is this : If civil establishments of religion, viz. a hu^ 
man legislative authority, in and over the church of 
Christ, was not necessary for its growth and increaae^ 
in its infant state, when all the powers of hell ^and 
earth were combined against it, how or when did it 
become necessary ? Was it when the majority of the 
Roman empire, then called th« world, had received 
it, and professed to be in its favour, and when the most 
despotic and powerful emperors found it to be their 
interest to embrace it ? Again, if Christ and his apos- 
tles, authorised and directed by his spirit, really foresaw 
the necessity of such offices, such officers, and such 
laws in his church, how did it happen that they were so 
flhort-sighted or inattentive, as not to give warning 
of it, and provide rules suited to the occasion ? It is 
necessary that these questions should be answered by 
those who advocate the change of Christ's kingdom, 
respecting which he gave his dying testimoltiy, that it 
was not of this world; but who, contrary to this testi- 
mony, boldly declare that it Uof this worldy and sub- 
ject to human authority, in matters of faith and wor- 
ship. It becomes the advocates of civil or ecclesias- 
tic government, or any human authority, assnminjg 
Christ's headship over his own house, ' whether they 
'^e advocates of the Roman or the protestant popes«-u 
I say it becomes them to inform us when, or by what 
authority, Christ's kingdom became su kingdom of this 
world. By what authority the church of Christ, which 
he has declared is one, (as his own body, which it ia^ 
was one,) became a church of England, a church of 
Scotland, a church of Switzerland, a church of Saxony, 
9i Sweden, Denmarki and many others, without in- 
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.eluding the church of Rome, all regulated by !air» 
less or more at. variance wkh each other. Such a 
change could not be lawfoUy made by less than di- 
▼me -authority. It could not be lainrfuUy made but by 
an «audioiity superior to that of Christ or his apos* 
ties, to maiiitain iii4iich, is not only deism, but blas- 
phemy ; the very thought of which throws a doubt 
on the truth of divine revelation, on the truth of which 
4JI my hope of salvation depends. Whether it maia- 
tained that the body of Christ is not^ one, but many, 
i^z. as many as there are political churches,- prescribe 
ibd by human authority, founded, as they safr, on scrip- 
ture, I appeal to the apo^les of Christ, whom he au- 
thorised to plant and to prescribe the laws to {115 
church, for which purpose he promised that the Holy 
Ghost would teach them all things ; and to the fulfil- 
ling of which promise he gave testimony to the word 
of his grace, by enabling them to do signs, wonders, 
Jkc. Passing other testimonies to the unity ^ the body 
of Christ, I shsdl only instance 1 Cor. xiL 37. ^< Now 
ye are the body of Christ,'' 8cc. This is certainly not 
to t>e the body ^ twenty or thirty political churches ; 
Christ's visible body is not so divided. Believers are 
members di his body) c^ which the apostle says, (Coi. 
i. 18) <<He is the head of his body the church." The 
church they advocate has many heads, who are very 
changeable in their laws* 

But is the- respectable author of the manuscript 
really serious, in admitting that civil or national esta- 
blishments of religion were not necessary to the 
growth and iacronse <tf the church of Christ, ibut only 
to her preservation against her enenaies, when she had 
come to Aer grovfth. I seriously ask the author, if the 
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church had acquired her full grewth and increase in 
the beginning of the fourth century/ when she first be- 
came a kingdom of this world ? Notwithstanding the 
vanity of the Romans in dignifying their empire with 
the name of the worldy yet by far the greatest portion 
of the human race were not only withottt its limits, 
but, as since discovered, far beyond its knowledge. 
The regions of the north, whose numerous hordes 
overturned the Roman empire, and laid its glory in 
the dust, were then unexplored. The vast empire of 
China, called a world by itself, was then unknown. 
The very numerous savage nations of America,' and 
the more lately discovered islands of the Southern 
and Pacific Oceans, containing a vast amount of the 
human race, had not heard the sound of the gospeL 
The dispersed tribes of Israel had not been convert- 
ed, nor the fulness of the Gentiles brought in, agree* 
ably to the divine promise. The church, therefore^ 
was very far short of having completed her increase 
and growth at the period in question ; consequently, 
the author, on his own principles, must admit that the 
church became a kingdom of this Korld too soon for 
his purpose. I believe it never will become so with 
the divine approbation; but thrat there is a set time 
in the councils of heaven when Christ's kingdom shall 
prevail throughout the world. This blessed time is 
yet to come. We know not the time how long. May 
the Lord hasten it in its time. There are signs of its 
approach, but I do not expect to see its accomplish- 
ment in my day, but I hope to die in the faith of its 
final and joyful accomplishment. He is faithful who 
has promised. Blessed be his name. 
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The reverend author has frequently appealed, in 
hia, book, to the reformers, martyrs, and approved 
commentators, without introducing the name of one 
of them, and without any quotations from their works. 
He has indeed niade a quotation from the Larger 
Catechism, compiled by the Westminster Assembly 
on the question, " What are the sins forbidden in the 
second commandment?" In the answer they say, among 
other things, that " Tolerating a false religion is for- 
bidden." To this I perfectly agree, because I believe, 
with the respectable author of the book called the 
>< Hind let loose,*' which the Reformed Presbytery 
fifty years ago considered as a standard authority, that 
the term toleration is improper. It is the illegitimate, 
production of poRtical establishments, of what they 
are pleased to call the christian religion. The texts 
offered by the assembly, in answer to the demand of 
parliament for such proofs, called by one branch of tho 
then civil government to answer such questions as 
would be propounded to them by the parliament who 
convened them, are all taken from the peculiar law. of 
Israel as a nation, on which I have already given my 
opinion. 

The author himself quotes the authority of the 
prophet Isaiah, xlix. 23. « Kings shall be thy nursing 
fathers,*' &c. This chapter, and others of that pro- 
phecy, look forward to the gospel day. It has its ac- 
complishment in part in the^ United States. It had its 
first and most literal accomplishment, as all commen- 
tators agree, in the protection which the symbolical 
church and nation of the Jews received from the Per- 
sian kings and queen Esther. We know of no kings, 
since that period, but what were chargeable with 



smiting some of the most Cuthfal witnessee Sur Christ. 
Thc^ government of the United States has pvovided 
against amiting any of the servants of Christ, and 
against pulling up the good wheat in order to root up 
the ures; but to leave all to the harvest, whe^n the 
heart-searching Judge will make the discrinunsAiont 
which no fallible man can do. The warship ^ God is 
completely protected by- the government of the Uni- 
ted States. The magistrates, indeed, have not tuimed 
preachers, to feed believers with the sincere milk of 
the word. It is believed this was not intended by the 
prophet, nor meant by the author. The prophecy is, 
therefore, in part fulfilled by the government of th# 
United States, as a prelude to its more full accom* 
plishment in the millenium, which I believe is eer» 
tainly approaching ; but not such as many expect, not 
a worldly kingdom. 

The author, p. 24. quotes from the Larger Cate*- 
chism the duties required in the second eommand*- 
ment, which are. there described to be * ^ the detest- 
ing, disapproving, opposing all false worship,, and, 
iiccordtng to every one's place and caUing, removing 
all monuments of idolatry." Though I do not substi* 
tute the Westminster, nor any other humiin fallible, 
authority, or creed of any church, for scripture, yet 
with the above I most heartily agree. I hereby de«» 
clare, that I detest, disapprove, and oppose all false 
worship, and, accordhig to my place and calling, en^ 
deavour to remove all monuments of idolatry. As u 
proof of the truth of this, I offer my present endear 
vours to remove the idolatry of the ratifymg and nanc" 
Honing fioioer qf the Uswa of tt^ »W4tl bigk God* bu the 
civil inagistrate^ a% kcdoea civil lawty and, coiisequeiit«> 
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ly, of setting huiBan authority above the divine, and 
other errora which this idolatry brings in its baleful 
train. 

The author (^ 30) quotes Gillespie's Miscella- 
neous Questions. " Is not," says he, " the mischief 
of a blind guide greater than if he acted treason, kc. 
and the loss of one- soul by seduction, greater mis- 
chief than if he blew up a parliament-^cut the throat 
of kings, or emperors; so precious is that invaluable 
jewel of a soul : and. (says he) when the church of 
Christ sinketh in a state, let not that state think to 
swim. Religion and righteousness flourish or fade, 
stand or fall , together. . They who arc. false to God, 
will never prove faithful to men." 

Mr. Gillespie, though neither a reformer nor a 
nsartyr, was a very respectai)le minister of the church 
of Scotland, during the distracting struggles between 
prelacy and presbytery, in the seventeenth century. If, 
as I believe, he wrote the above after 1660, when pre- 
lacy was restored ou a change of tlie political head 
of th^ church, his warmth can be well accounted for. 
On that change, two tliirds of the ministers of that 
church conformed to prelacy, thereby renouncing 
presbytery and the.naUonal and solemn league and 
coveiKint to which they had soleminly sworn. They 
turned out a disgrace, even to that church to which 
they had conformed^ and violent persecutors of their 
f<»7mer brethren, and patrons of dissoluteness; but 
they had been hypocrites before. For the proof, of 
this, see The causes of God's wrdth^ which I have not 
now before me, and the Solemn acknoxi'ledgment of 
sine and engagem^ent to dutiesy bound up with the 
Westminster Confession, both official records. You 
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yrHl scarcely any where find a more irreHgious set of 
clergy described, than these had been vrhile tlicy 
vere members of that church, during what many 
have thought to be the purest times of reformation. 
This is one to be added to many other proofs that the 
wrath or power of man in matters of religion, roorketh 
not the righteousneBB of God. He in that instance in 
Scotland, as well as in every similar instance on re- 
cord, made fooluh the viadom of thia wofidy that her 
might thereby teach men that their faith should not 
stand in the wisdom qf man. The apostie Paul's preach- 
ing, whereby he converted the Gentiles, *' 4ba9 not in 
the Vfords that man*9 toiadom teaxheth.^* The metaphy- 
sical wisdom of councils and emperors, nerer brought 
souls to Christ, nor did worldly wisdom, terrora <3^ re*. 
wards, ever make a pure church of Christ. Mr. Gril- 
lespie, in the above quotation, is not speaking of politi- 
cal establishments or powers, but of b^d gutdea^y such 
as the Saviour described the Pharisees to have been* ^ 
They are no doubt to be found in all christian sects, 
but they abound most in political churches, forebviotts 
reasons. His observations of the importance erf" rdhl 
religion to the happiness of a nation, are very just, 
agreeing with Proverbs xiii. 34. " Righteousness cx- 
alteth'a nation, but sin is the reproach of any people.'* 
For this reason I am opposed to laws calculated to 
promote hypocricy, viz. prevarication with God and 
man. Against such the Saviour pronounces the meet 
tremendous woes. Even Mahomet has sentenced such 
to the seven ovens in hell, the deepest and most 
wretched. Civil government, using its power and in- 
Hucnce to increase that guilt, is contributing to in- 
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crease national guiity and call down desolating judg;* 
ments. 

The reverend author has, p. 71, supposed us to 
object to his system, by saying, « The restraint and 
punishment of blasphemers and gross heresies, which 
you contend for, bekmged to the Jewish theocracy, 
which was tjrpical, and so ought not to be imitated.'* 

The objection is not admitted^ because it is not 
true. The law of Moses no where names or provides 
for punishing' gross or other heresies. It provides 
agalnsl^ overt acts, which it expressly defines, com« 
mitted by persons, and in situati^ms which it explicitly 
des/cribes; and where it prescribes punishment, itdoeat 
not leave it to tho opinion of the judges to decido 
whether the offence is|fro«9 or 9mmll$ this is matter of 
opinion. The author ought not to have fdisted this 
into the law of Moses. Did he forget thsst God, by 
Moses, had given a solemn charge nc^ to add to it* 
The law of Pennsylvania defines and provides for tho 
puniiihment of both blasj^iemy and proplianeness, not 
because it is forbidden in the peculiar law of Moses, 
but because it is contrary to the moral law, and a cor< 
ruption of manners. The law may yet provide for pu-* 
nishing idolatry on the same principles; but surely the 
law of Moses dlA not authorise it biit in the synoLboii* 
cafiy holy land^ where priests and Levities set as 
judges j nor to execute it on any but the devoted na^ 
tions and apostate Israelites, and in defisMd caises. 

To support this systiem in h« case^ he ititroducf* 
a long quotadon f9om a publicatian of the Rev* JeMi 
Brown, seoe^ng nhanister of Haddington. .This ]^io«f 
and laborious divine, however, was neither one ef th^ 
reformer* nor maru^sy to wiiich the author aj^aied* 
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He lived down to our own day, many of his works arc, 
and will be useful, but I do not see a sentence in the 
author's quotation from him, that supports his sys^bm. 
The quotation, in substance, is as follows : 

<* The t3rpical magistrates of the Jewish nation e±-* 
ercised (intended executed) laws rclatiye to murder^ 
thefts unchastity, and other matters relative to the se- 
cond table of the moral law. Ought, therefore, no ma- 
gistrate now to do so ? The laws respecting the se- 
cond table pertained as much to the Jewish theocracy 
as the first. Must, .therefore, the christian mag^iatrate. 
for fear of carrying the Jewish theocracy into effect) 
meddle with no morality at all ? Must every thing that 
was once typical, be now under the gospel, excluded 
from regulating authority ? Must all the laws, directing 
to elect men fearing God and iiating covetousness, to 
be magistrates or directing men, to judge justly and 
impartially and prudently, and to punish murderers, 
.thieves, robbers, &c. be discarded as typical ? Must 
the ten commandments, and all the explications of 
them in the Old and New Testament, be discarded as 
published in a typical manner V* &c. Sec. &c. I agree 
\vith the Rev. Mr. Brown, that they ought not ; they 
all belong to the moral law, and their authority was 
not impaired by having been applied to typical pur- 
poses in the less perfect nationai law of Israel, nor 
do I know of any christian^ or sect of christians, that 
thinks otherwise; nor do I know how the author 
came to introduce the quotation to support his cause. 
Surely he knows that Mr. Brown might, with propri- 
ety, ipe quoted, in opposition to the leading principles 
of his system. Why did he introduce the weight of 
that man's name, to prove what is nothing to his pur- 
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pose ? He knows that whatever particular opinions 
that divine might have had, he did not support the 
author's system, either in theory or practice. He ne- 
ver preached or practised disobedience to the moral 
authority of the poruers that bcy though he no doubt 
preached to reform them, as Paul did, who preached 
on righteousness, temperance, and judgment, before 
Felix, the Roman governor and representative of Ne- 
ro, till he trembled; but he did not preach against the 
immorality of the government itself> but of those who 
adinfaustered it. 






CHAPTER IV. 



or subjection and alleg^lance to heatlien prmcesk-^^iff o^Penna}^!' 
vftnia respecting murder vindicated— The occasion of makings 
. H^-On the use of money and paying tribute-«-The govemment • 
vindicated from the author's charge of robbery— His claims for 
aliens, and their swearing oaths— Taking deeds for land— Pro- 
vision for amending the constitution, andb not punishing heresy 
—The author's misrepresentation of the treaty with Tripoli, 
examined — His misrepresentation of slavery in Pennsylvania 
refuted — ^The autlior demoralizes ail the civil governments in 
^ world. 

JL HE author says (p. 62) " But the saints ac- 
cepted ofRces and places of trust under heathen 
princes ; see the cases of Ezra, Nehemiah and Daniel, 
in the books called by their names." 

This objection I undertake to support His dilem- 
masy indeed) might pass unanswered ; but as he has 
notlung better to give in support of his cause, I will 
give them a place. They are as follows : " If the 
saints accepted offices, 8c c. we may conclude, ei- 
ther, ^r«^, that the power was legitimate ; ov^ secondly^ ' 
that ofEces may be held under illegitimate govern^ 
menta ; or, thirdly ^ that the saints sinned in accepting 
them." The illustration of these dilemmas I will pas> 
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over briefly. His supposition of the case of himself 
being a slave in Algiers, and being employed as pre- 
sident of a university, Sec. as similar to the case -of 
Daniel, in Babylon, is so absurd, that it would 
disgrace a school-boy. Captives made by the Barbary 
pirates, have their lives saved only for the sake of the 
ransom expected for their redemption, and are kept 
on hard fare, ajid at hard labour, to induce their 
friends to ransom them soon, and at high prices. Un- 
less they conform to Mahometanism, they cannot be 
freed from their chains. Theauthor, I presume, never 
read, even in romance, of a university in Algiers, 
much less of a christian slave being appointed. the 
president of it, or to any other office. Imaginary cases 
may be introduced for illustration, but they ought to 
be imagined within the. bounds of probability. 

It is well known, that, according to the ancient 
customs of Asia, when a nation was taken captive, the 
people were not thereby made menial slaves, as in 
Algiers, but reduced to political slavery, and, for po- 
litical reasons, removed from their native territory. 
But they were still subjects, in comm(Mi with others, to 
the conqueror. To prevent the inducement which re- 
siding on the lands and in the cities of their fathers, 
would give them to revidt, they were removed to dis- 
tant territories, to which they had no peculiar attach- 
ment. When the king of Assyria finally conquered 
the ten tribes, after they had revolted, he transplanted 
the inhabitants to the eastern jiarts of his vast em- 
pire, to a great distance from the land of their ances-' 
tors, and replaced them with captives from different 
nations of the east and north-east-— 2 Kings xvii. 24. 
aod'when Sennacherib proposed to take Judah.cap- 
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Uvet fiom. doing which he was only preventlsd hy a 
sdimculotts interpoulion^ he proposed to take them 
lo a land flowing with milk and honey, liko their own 
|and»^3 Kings xviii. 32. In both these cases they had 
before become tributary to the king of Assyria, and 
Afterwards revolted. This was also the case with Ju« 
di^, before Zedekiah was taken captive, and Jerusa- 
lem destroyed. The Jews, when captives in Babylon, 
were aubjects, but^not menial slaves. Except the re- 
moval to a distance from their own land, they were in- 
dividuaUy considered as free, and they remsdned a 
distinct people. Ezra has informed us, that they re-r 
turned in their usual order, according to their ium- 
Ues, not only with the priests and Levites, singers, Sec. 
b«t the Nkhiniias, vis. those of the Canaankes' who 
had agreed to do tho necessary service of the sanctu- 
ary, and more than 7000 servants, male and female, 
that ia» mor^ than one seventh of the whole number, 
probably nearly equal to one slave to each family. It 
is well known that the judicial law not only tolerated 
but authorised the Israelites to procure and hold, in 
perpetuity, slaves from the nations around them ; but 
not of Uieir brethren, nor stolen. This political slavery 
\B which the Jews were held in Babyloti, is so di€fer« 
cnt from Ihe worse than miCniai slavery in Algiersf 
that I am astonished they should ever have been com-* 
pared together. As weU might the colomstB before 
the revolution, be dMOSpafed to slaves in Algiers. 

I foresee, however^ an objection. may probAbiy be 
taken frooa Dan. L 34. where NebuchadnesEar directs 
^bfi master of eunacha to select ceriuin V the ekildrtn 
qf Urael^ and of the king'^ 9^ed^ wtd af tht junnct^ in 
whom there was |u> htomtsii^ to. be sasMtcted in the 
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laws of Chaldea, 8cc. This was tlie accomplishment of 
the prophecy of Isaiah to Hezekiah-^Isaiaii xxxix. 7. 
and no more than Samuel the prophet forewanied Is- 
rael that their own kings would do, if they "persisted in 
the desire of having a king, like the nations around 
them, viz. a despot — 1 Sam. viii. 10 — 18. I admit, 
however, that according to our ideas of slavery, these 
young men were slaves^ while, at the same time, they 
were nobles ; but no man in his senses will compare 
this kind of slavery to the mercenary and barbarous 
slavery in Algiers. However, these young men being 
thus selected, is an indubitable proof that tlie rest en- 
joyed personal liberty, except as to returning to their 
own land. 

In page 6S, the author says, " Any office may be 
held, or service engaged in, upOn the following condi- 
tions, viz. 

1st. " That the duties be right in themselves.** To 
tliis all agree. 

2d. " That they be regulated by a just law." I an- 
swer, that is matter of opinion. He undoubtedly, agree- 
ably to his principles, believes that a just law would 
authorise 'pimishing me as an heretic. A just law, 
agreeably to my opinion, would let both his head and 
mine stay on us, and afford us both time to repent to 
the eleventh hour. 

3d. " That there be no other oath of office requir- 
ed, but faithfully to execute official duties." 

This third rule affords a fair implication that the 
author would hold an office under the devil, or any of 
his servants, provided he got the salary, and the ser- 
vice to his mind. He will make no question of the right 
to bestow the office, if he gets the emolument. We 
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have many others, at present^ who act on the sanM 
principle. I wish to be informed, however, by the rei 
verend author, how an of&ce can be conferred by a 
pei«on, who has no moral right to hold an office him-* 
self? This is a practical, and, therefore, an important 
question. 

The author (p. 64, 65) states a case of being pri- 
soner with the Indians, and, as their slave, assisting 
them in their lawful employment ; but that connected 
with. this they have a rule "that every morning and 
evening the officers shall take care that those under 
their respective charges shall pow wow, or worship 
the devil — ^Let an oath to support and maintain this 
little code, be made, by the community, an essential 
qualification for holding an office." 

" Now, supposing these two men are called to ac* 
cept offices, in their respective tribes, may they both 
fLomply with good consciences ?*' 

I have not inserted this case of illustration with a 
view to answer it, otherwise than to shew its absurdi- 
ty. It only goes to shew the weakness of the author's 
cause. Illustrations are not proofs of any thing; they 
are only introduced to explain or elucidate a case, but 
they can do this no further than the supposed case Is 
similar to the real one, and founded on probability. In 
this case there is neither similarity nor probability. 
.Th^re is no simi^rity between the old organized go- 
vernmenta of Babylon and Assyria, who vjert of oUf 
like a fiool qf watery and were the cradle of mankind, 
aud of the arts, and were at ail times civilized govern- 
ments, and which eventually sunk by the excess of 
vefinemont and luxury, which alwiiys renders meii ef- 
feminate ; whosc^agi or men famous for wisdom de- 
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i^enerated into self-seeking impostors, such as many 
of the christian clergy had done in the author's stand- 
ard period, and who even exceeded the eastern magi- 
cians, in the number of their fabulous miracles and 
sainted impostors. The Indians never were, in this 
country, civilized ; they have always been barbarous, 
and all attempts hitherto to civilize them have proved 
abortive. And yet, strange to tell, they understand the 
law of nature better, and practice more agreeably to 
it, with- respect to the religion of their fellow men, 
than the author. According to my information^ receiv- 
ed from those who have dwelt long among their va- 
rious tribes, either as prisoners, public agents, or 
traders, they believe that men are accountable only 
to the Great Sfiirit^ the master' of breathy for their re- 
ligion ; they respect a really religious man, and have 
often reproved christian prisoners for not living agree- 
able to the principles of their religion. They some- 
times savagely barbecue and eat a portion of their 
enemies taken in war, but they never have obliged 
either christians, or other tribes, to attend their pow 
wows ; doing so is absolutely contrary to their rules, 
which prevent strangers froiji attending them. Hence 
it is that we know nothing certain about them, and 
are liable to be imposed on. One respectable person, 
who had long been their prisoner, informed me, that ^ 
knowing of an unusual stir, and numerous meetings, < 
made interest to be secretly admitted, but saw no 
pow wow, but only a man preaching morality from 
the law of nature, as far as he understood it, with re- 
lation to their dependance on the Great Spirit for 
their 'success in hunting, 8cc. He taught them that 
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the ghosts of women and children murdered in war 
would hant them, Sec. , 

Why should the author have recourse to the un- 
lettered savages for the support of his cause ; and, in 
so doing, slander even them so egregiously, as by im- 
plication to charge them- with a conduct, of which 
they never were guilty, and which is contrary to all 
their established rules ? With equal justice may he^ 
as he has done, suppose the primitive christians, ap- 
proved commentators, and the reformers, to have tes- 
tified in favour of liis system, which, with the apos- 
tles, they have uniformly testified against. In this case, 
as well as the case of Algiers, there is neither simi- 
larity nor probability. Therefore it is a mere sophism 
to deceive the misinformed, analogous to the so call- 
ed /lioua frauds which prevailed in the fourth and 
fiftii centuries. 

After the author has at length gone on to prove 
how much beiter the government of Babylon was, wit^ 
respect to holding offices under it, viz. holding them 
under a despotic government, than a government of 
compact and law, he says (p. 64) the despotic govern- 
ments require no oath of allegiance, which the others 
do. He concludes the paragraph by asserting, ^^ Daniel 
had not, therefore, to swear to support an immoral 
constitution, for there was none." In the ne^^t para- 
graph he says : '^ The oflice was either such as re- 
quired allegiance to the constitution, or it did not. If 
the latter, it is the thing contended for, viz. that there 
was no immoral obligation connected with the office. 
If th\e former, he was fierjured^ not only by breaking 
it in several instances, but in taking it also, for he 
s>vore to a blank, i. e, to perform he knew not what ; 
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but there is no account of Daniel taking such obli^a* 
tion. Indeed it would have been mcon^&tent with the 
smiles of heaven, which he and others in office fre« 
quently enjoyed." 

We have -only the author's assertion, that the king 
of Babylon required no oath of allegiance, and that the 
government had no law but the will of the sovereign. 
This is not the case in the most despotic govern* 
ments. In these the sovereign is so much above the 
laws, that he changes them when he pleases. This 
Waa the case with tlie rescripts of the Roman empe*- 
rors, when they were at the height of despotism, and, 
in the author's opinion, of perfection. He has indeed 
counted largely on the credulity of those for whom he 
wrote, when he asserted that the king of Babylon re- 
quired no oath of allegiance, when he conferred a trust. 
How stands the fact ? 

After the same king of Babylon h§id carried Jehoi- 
achin and other captives to Babylon, he made Zede- 
kiah his deputy or governor over Judea, with the title 
of king. In conferring that -trust he i*equired an oath 
of allegiance. For breaking this oath Zedekiah for- 
feited the smiles of heaven, and procured its destruc- 
tive frowns. The inspired writer says (2 Chron. xxxvi. 
13.) speaking of the sins of Zedekiah, << And he also 
rebelled against king Nebuchadnezzar, who had made 
him swear by God." To the same purpose see Eze- 
kiel, chap, xvii: from the 11th to the 18th verse, 
wherein Zedekiah is most severely reproved for 
breaking his oath of allegiance to the king of Babylon. 
T. 18. <^ Seeing he despised the oath by breaking the 
covenant, when lo, he had given his hand, and done 
«ll these things, he shall not escape. Therefore, thus 

K 2 
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saith the Lord Ood, as I live, surely mine oath, which 
he hath broken, even it will I recompense on his own 
head," Sec. When wc, compare this with the pathetic, 
impressive, and prophetical exhortations of the weep- 
ing prophet Jeremiah to Z^dekiah, to fulfil his alle^ 
giance to the king of Babylon, we will probably be 
convinced, that in taking that oath, and giving Jus hand^ 
he had the smiles, t. e, the approbation of heaven ; and 
that in breaking it, he had its high disapprobation. 
Of this oath we are only incidentally informed, 
through the breach of it, but it proves that the king of 
Babylon was in the habit of requiring such ; that is to 
say, that it was the law of the kingdom to require a» 
oath of allegiance when a public trust was conferred. 
r That oaths were required and given, as the highest 
assurance of confidence, in conferring trusts and 
pledging friendship, from the early ages of the world» 
is evident, from the history of the patriarchs in ih^ 
books of Moses. It is authorised by the law of nature, 
the law of Moses, by the gospel, and by the highest 
possible inutable example, viz, the example of God 
Almighty ; with this difference, that because he could 
swear by no greater, he swear by himself, and because 
he is infinitely tlie greatest, men and angels swear by 
him. To bind Zedekiah the more firmly to perform 
his oath, Nebuchadnezzar changed his name fro^ 
Mettaniah, to what imports ihe righteousness of God- 
The Universal History, and others, inform us, in ad- 
dition to what the Bible does, that oaths were in use 
and sacred among the Gentile nations from time un- 
memorial. We know they were awfully so among the 
Greeks and Romans. The author himself will adm*** 
that the term saprament, which christians apply ^ 
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baptism and the Lord's supper, as seals of the cove- 
nant of grace, is taken from the oath of fidelity given 
by the Roman officers and soldiers to that heathen and 
idolatrous government. That the Saviour, when he 
healed the centurion's servant, highly approved of 
kis faith, but did not censure him for holding the mi- 
litary command under that oath, nor tell him to resign 
it. The centuricm, who was directed by an angel to 
send for the apostle Peter to instruct him more per* 
fectly, enjoyed the smiles of heaven while he was un-r 
der an oath of allegiance, and while an empeix»r reign- 
ed, little, if at all, inferior in wickedness to Nero, viz. 
Caligula. The apostle's instructions are on record, but " 
in none of them is he told to renounce his allegiance 
to the Koman government. This centurion enjoyed 
the smiles of heaven in an extraordinary measure 
before he received the divine mission of the apostle 
Peter, who taught him tlie blessed doctrine of Christ 
crucified, &c. but not a word about the immoral go- 
vernment to which he had sworn allegiance, nor a 
caution to renounce his allegiance ; nor did the apos- 
tle Paul give, any such advice to the centurion, who 
treated Hini courteously when he guarded him on his 
passage to Rome, and during his shipwreck on his 
way, to support his solemn and legal appeal to the 8u*> 
preme court of the empire, while the monster Ner^ 
was emperor. , 

The author (p« 63) has assigned another reas<»^ 
why Daniel did not take an oath to the king of fiaby? 
Ion. " The monarch was the legislator ; his will wte^,.^ 
the law of the realm. Daniel v. 19. ^< Whom he woul«. 
he slew, and whom he would he kept alive." 

Has not the author^ in this instance, proved tOf^ 
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much. When Israel chose to be governed by a kipg^ 
like the nations around them, viz. a despot, as all the 
kings in Asia had then become ; God, as their king, 
severely reproved them for their choice, and by his 
prophet vramed them of the result. 1 Sam. viii. 10— 
22. After this, we never hear of a king who thought 
proper to take a man's life, by applying for this pur- 
pose to the courts of justice instituted by the judicial 
law. Nebuchadnezzar was a mighty conqueror. His- 
tory says he governed from India to the pillars of Her- 
cules, i. c, the Straits of Gibraltar. When he took Je- 
rusalem, which had most perfidiously rebelled, he 
slew the king's sons before his eyes, and whom be- 
crides he thought proper. This was agreeable even to 
{he modem law of nations, as they, after rebelling 
contrary to the solemn oath of their king, and holding 
out during a long siege, contrary to the advice of Je- 
remiah the prophet, were taken without conditions. 
Was this worse than David did with the Ammonites ? 
See 9 Sam. xii. 31. "And he (David) brought forth 
the people that were therein, and put them under 
saws, and under harrows of iron, and under axes of 
iron, and made them pass through the brick kiln ; 
and thus did he unto all the -cities of the children of 
Ammon." The children of Ammon never had taken 
an oath to David with the divine approbation, as Ze- 
dekiah had done to the king of Babylon. I vindicate 
3tteith6r of them. The scripture records the fact with 
•M^spect to David, but makes no apology- for his con- 
ct in this instance. The Bible taken, even as a com- 
jftion history, is the most candid and impartial history 
that ever was wrote. In matters of fact, it has no fa-* 
tOHrites, and makes no spoiogies. 
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To come to the emperors to whom the author im- 
pliedly ascribes infallibility, as they were the first who 
pretended to give authority, by their civil sanction, to 
the law of the most high God, they hsld precisely the 
character given to the king of Babylon; whom they would 
they slewy and whom they would they kefit alive, Constan- 
tino slew his own son Crispin, and afterwards his wife, 
a number of the nobles, his brother-in-law, after he 
had promised him protection, and his sister's son of 
welve years old, without a form of trial, for which, at 
Rome, he acquired the name of the second J^ero. He 
sometimes exposed prisoners, taken in war, to wild 
beasts for amusement, and shed as much blood in war, 
probably, as the king of Babylon, and grievously op- 
pressed the empire. Theodosius, a better man I ad- 
mit, than Constantine, in a passion massacred the in- 
habitants of Thessalonica, his own subjects, and com- 
mitted other excesses. He shed much blood in war, 
but it was principally for the necessary defence of the 
empire,, not in a struggle ybr empire, like Constantine. 
Yet the author acknowledges their authority, and com- 
pares them to good Josiah, &c. Was their murder 
and oppression the less criminal, because they were 
christians, and had usurped the authority of Christ 
over his own house ? 

In short, the prophet Jeremiah writes by divine 
direction to the captives in Babylon, and exhorts 
them (Jer. xxix. 4-«-7) to be good subjects, to marry, 
to plant, to^uild, to seek the peace of the city,^ and to 
pray unto the I-K)rd for it, f(yr in the Jieace thereof you 
shall have peace. Very similar this to the apostle 
Pavel's directions in 1 Tim. ix. 1 — 3. " 1 exhort, there- 
fore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, interns- 
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stoTis, and giving; of thanks, be made for all men : for 
kings, and for all that are in authority, that we lead a 
quiet and peaceable life, in all godliness and honesty." 
Here the testimony of an eminent prophef and apostle 
agrees in giving their united testimony, that allegi- 
atace expressed in every proper manner, to such pow- 
ers as we receive protection from, and as God, in his 
providence, has set over us, is both our duty and inte-« 
rest. When they withdraw their protection, the alle- 
giance ceases of course ; yet this is not admitted by 
the author's political heads of the church of Christ on 
earth. They frequently have claimed allegiance where 
they have withdrawn protection from, and made war 
on such as would not worship the image they had set 
up, viz. human authority substituted in place of the 
divine. 

An oath of allegiance, which God calls mine oathy 
and my covenant, was exacted from Zedekiah, on be- 
ing appointed governor, with the title of king, of the 
small territory of Judea, afterwards but a small por- 
tion of the province on that side of the river Euphrates. 
Of this oath and covenant of allegiance to the king of 
Babylon, God highly approves, and by his prophets 
exhorts, in the most pathetic manner, to the faithful 
fulfilling of it, and denounces and executes desolating 
judgments for the breach of it, and commands the 
captives to be good subjects, not only in their out- 
ward practice, but in their prayers to God, for the 
welfare of the government to whom they were cap- 
tives ; and they enjoyed the smiles of heaven in do- 
ing so. 

Daniel was appointed to, and accepted of the office 
of chief governor of the extensive and powerful pro- 
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vince of Babylon^ including the seat of empire, and of 
chief justice of the empire, implied by ^ sitting in the 
king's gate," viz. the supreme seat of judgment. Yet 
the author assures us, on his own authority only, that 
he took no oath of allegiance, or that if he did, he was 
perjured, and could not enjoy the smiles of heaven. 
Now we are assured he did enjoy the smiles of hea- 
ven, that the king of Babylon was in the habit of re- 
quiring such an oath, on conferring a trust, that God 
approved of giving it, and punished the breach of ity 
and smiled on those who took and fulfilled it. By what 
authority then can the author say, that the king of 
;BabyIon did not require an oath of allegiance from 
Daniel, or that if he gave it, he was perjured, and 
could not enjoy the smiles of heaven ? 

How opposite to Jeremiah the prophet is the au- 
thor 1 Jer. 27. from the first to the last verse, God 
asserts his sovereign right to dispose of all nations of 
the earth, and dispose of them to whom he will, and 
declares that he has given into the hand of Nebu- 
chadnezzar all the kings and their dominion and pro- 
perty, before named, to serve hijgu, and his son, and his 
son^s son, until the time of his land, viz. of the f^li of 
the Babylonish empire come. 

In the 13th versQ the prophet applies particularly 
to Zedekiah and the Jews, saying, <' Bring your neck 
under the king of Babylon, and serve him and his 
people, wid live." " Why will you die, thou and thy 
people, by the sword, by the famine, Scc-^Therc:- 
fore, hearken thou not unto the words of the prophets, 
who speak unto you, saying. Ye shall not. serve the 
king of Babylon, they prophecy a lie unto you." 
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In the above, the smiles of heaven are connected 
Vith submitting to the authority -of the king of Baby- 
lon, of which we know by the case of Zedekiah, that 
taking an oath of allegiance was one instance of obe- 
dience required and approved of by God, and the 
breach of it called rebellion by the authority of Gfed 
Almighty. The author, however, in his superior wis- 
dom, has chosen his lot with the false prophets, and 
may be addressed in the words of the prophet Ezek, 
chap, xxviii. 3. " Behold thou art wiser than Daniel,'* 
&c. The above applies equally to the cases of Zerub- 
babel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Mordecai, three of them suc- 
cessively governors of Judea, and the fourth primes 
minister of Persia, and to all similar cases. God, by 
the prophet, expressly gave the dominion to Babylon 
for three generations, and after this gave it to Cyrus, 
king of Persia, without express limitation of duration, 
but with a prophetic intimation that it should pass to 
the Greeks, to whose authority, in the person of 
Alexander, it was transferred. 

All authors, whether divine, moral, or political, 
whose works I have had an opportunity of perusing, 
except the author's, agree in msdntaHning that alle- 
giance and protection are inseparably relative terms, 
and that their relation is founded in moral honesty, 
'viz. the moral law of nature. The author not only 
reverses this universally established doctrine in the- 
ory, but in practice ; he and those for whose be- 
nefit he professes to write, have, and still continue to 
receive protection from the government of Penn- 
sylvania, which has been distinguished for hospitality 
to strangers, agreeably to the directions of the apos- 
tle, ever since it became a colony. This principle 
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was carefully introduced by Mr, Penn, its original 
founder, and not less carefully cultivated by tbe state 
government. Of this the reverend author, and those 
who adhere to his system, are standing witnesses. But 
what is the return made for this protection ? It is not 
allegiance. It is not even quiet and inoffensive acqui- 
escence. It is fierveraion^ slander^ and sedition. This, 
indeed, is a high charge, which ought not to be made 
on light grounds. If I do so, the candid/ reader will 
condemn me} therefore I am responsible for the 
charge. 

I pass over his insidious, but trifling objections to 
the oaths administered to jurors, ^c. &c. (p. 54) as 
unworthy oi notice or reply, but cannot pass over his 
note on the criminal code of Pennsylvania, p. SS, 

^ In no case does the violation of the divine law 
appear more flagrant, than in tbe law of Pennsylvania, 
respecting murder. God expressly commands, in the 
most pointed mianner, Gen. ix. 6. ^ Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed.* And, 
Numb. XXXV. SI. ^Moreover, ye shall take no satis- 
faction for the life of a murderer, which is guilty of 
death ; but he shall be surely put to death.' Verse 
23. ^ And the land cannpt be cleansed of the blood 
that is shed therein, but by the blood of him that 
shed it* » 

" The divine law distinguishes between man- 
.slaughter and murder; but not between murder of the 
first degree, and murder of the second. How flatly 
contradictory to the law of God, is the law of Penn- 
sylvania, which declares, that, after April 22, 1794, 
* No crime whatsoever (except murder of the first de- 
cree) shall be punished with death, in the state of 

S 
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iPetinsylVaiiia.' See Read's Digest, page 288. HoW 
could a juror, who was a Bible beiiever, act in this 
case V* 

I am verf sorry ^at I cannot avoid saying, that 
the author, in the above paragraph, has indulged in 
Inserting an absolute and palpable falsehood. 

He says the divine law, probably lAeaning that the 
peculiar law of Moses distinguishes between murder 
and manslaughter. I say, and say it with confidence, 
that it does not. It neither mentions nor distinguishes 
,between manslaughter and the most innocent acci- 
dental homicides ; between a man bejng <^ killed by 
the axe slipping off the helve," (Deut. xix. 5) nor the 
case where the " man lies not in wsdt, but God deli* 
vers him into his hand; then I will appoint thee a 
place whither he ^hall flee. But if a man come pi^e- 
sumptuously upon his neighbour,, to slay him Wth 
guile ; thou shalt tkkt him fronfi mine altar, that he 
may die"— Exod. xxi. 13, 14. « But if he thrust him 
of hatred, or hurl at him by laying of wait, that he 
die ; or in enmity smite him with his hand, that he 
die : he that smote him shall surely be put to death ; 
for he is a murderer : the revenger of blood shall slay 
the murderer, when he meeteth him. But if he thrust 
him suddenly without enmity, or have cast upon him. 
any thing without laying of wait ; or with any stone, 
wherewith a man may die, seeing him not, and cast it 
upon him, that he die, and was not his enemy, neither 
sought his harm; then the congregation shall judge 
between the slayer and the revenger of blood accor- 
ding to these judgments**— Numbers xxxv. 22^»24. 
^' But if any man hate his neighbour, and lie in wait 
for him, and smite him mortally, that he die, and 
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feeth into one of those cities, then the elders of his 
aty shall send and fetch him hence/' &c. 

On these extracts from the law of Moses, I ob- 
serve, that they do not fully correspond with that 
given to the sons of Noah. They very materially re* 
strain the power of the avengef of blood, both by th^ 
institution of the cities of refuge, and courts of justice. 
The penalties for the breach of the mon^ law being 
wo part of the law itself, but incidentally becoming 
necessary, because of transgression, to enforce obedi- 
ence to it ; they are chargeable according to circum- 
stances, and the will^of the legislature. 

I have before observed, that the law respecting 
the punishment of murder given to Ae sons of Noah^ 
was the best that the then state of society would ad- 
mit. That all penalties being positive and changeable 
lostitutioBs, agreeable to the will of the legislature, a 
different and improved criminal code was given by 
Moses. And by the same rule, every nation taking the 
moral law, applicable for their own circumstances) for 
ihtAT guide, have a right to enact such penalties as 
are necessary to protect their people in living" quiet 
and fieaceable lirven tn gadiine§9 and honesty ^ agreeable 
to the prayer which the apostle directed to be offered 
up by the churches. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania very properly ex- 
ercised this right, and accommodated her criminal 
code agreeably to circumstances, and the state of ,8o« 
cie'ty. But was their decision contrary to the moral 
law ? No, it was not. Was it contrary to the judicial 
law of Moses ? No, it was not. It was an improve** 
nient of it, and no doubt such as it would have been, 
if circumstances had been equal. But why did not - 
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the author state the lavr of Pennsylvania as any ho- 
nest man would have done f He quoted the introduc* 
tory or heading line, repealing other criminal laws, 
and gave it out for the !.iw itself respecting 'murder,, 
and falsified the law of Moses to give plausible cur-* 
rency to his seditious slander of the law of Pennsyl* 
vania, 

Ab crime j ea^cefit murder in the firft degree^ hhall bt 
punished with death, Ml murder which s/iall be fier/lt" 
trated by means offieisony or by layingdn weaty why ^n$^ 
kind of vfUfuly deliberate^ and firemediiated Jcillingy or 
v'hich shall be committed in the fier/ietrationy orattemfii 
to fierfietrate^ arsan^ rape^ or burglary^ shall be deemed 
murder in thejirst degree. 

The above is the law of Pennsylvania for punish- 
ing murder, of which he has not inserted one word. 
He has only inserted a negative introductory line, 
which applies more particularly to. other crimes for-- 
merly punished by death, than to murder, for it made 
no change in tlie punishment of murder, nor abate- 
ment of it. The definition of murder to be punished, 
with death, includes the definition of the law of Mo- 
tes, with the addition of poisomng, and. without tixm- 
exception in favour of the master who killed his ser-; 
vant. The law of Moses, in eve xy instance, shewa the, 
greatest detestation of shedding human, blood, but . 
distributes the punishments, as it pleased divine wis- 
dom to entrust to fallible judges in that state of so- 
ciety. For the same reason, two witnesses were indjisr 
pensably necessary, under that law, to convict a mur?-. 
derer. In the present state of society, Pennsylvania, 
and all the other states (except one) make no excep* 
tion in favour of the master who wilfully and deUbeT|, 
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pately kills his slave, and all of them are convicted on 
the testimony of one positive witness ; hence the law 
of Pennsylvania is more severe against murder than 
the judicial law. It is similar jto the law of England, 
and both in a degree copied from the law of Moses, 
adapted to change of circumstances. Murder is defin- 
ed by the law of England to be " a person of sound 
memory and discretion, unlawfully killing any rea- 
S6^able creature, in being, and under the king's peace, 
with malice aforethought, either express or im- 
plied.*' Torture was not admitted in the judicial law, 
but it was introduced among christians in the dark 
ages, and applied to several real or supposed crimes, 
especially agsdnst heresy, under the notion of punish- 
ing sin. 

Murder, in the English law, is cMed /elsniout ho- 
micide. In the judicial law all manslaying, short of 
murder, is considered as one kind of homicide, and 
. equally punished with death, if caught by the Wen- 
gcr; orj if he escapes, with banishment to the city of 
refuge, except the master who slew his servant, for 
whom the punishment, in the most aggravated cases, 
was a fine. The Roman civil laws, however, which 
generally prevailed among christian nations, and the 
common law of England, distinguish homicides into 
different classes, such as justifiable^ excusable, and^ 
felonious ; and those are again subdivided and punish- 
ed according to their different degrees of criminality. 
But whoever kilh a man, however innocently or justi- 
fiably, must stand his trial as a murderer, and bear 
the burthen of proof to vindicate himself. This, no 
doubt, for good reasons, was not the case with the 
judicial law. In prosecutions undet it, the burthen of 

• 3 
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proof lay on the prosecutors, who must produce two 
positive witnesses to prove the fact. 

The English law, &c. also distinguish felonious 
homicides into different classes, viz. treason^ murdery 
and manslaughter. The last they define to be the un- 
lawful killing of another, without malice, either ex- 
press or implied, but in a sudden passion, or in some 
unlawful act, without any known malice aforethought^ 
or premeditated intention. Such would, under the ju- 
dicial law, have been entitled to their refuge, and pro- 
tected from the avenger, equally with more innocent 
homicides. This embraces most of the ca&es of homi- 
cides that take place in unpremediutted quarrels, 
frays, Scq. and unfortunately it has been applied to the 
case of duels. Men of sobriety and reflection, both ia 
England and this country, have long lamented, that 
through the aversion of juries to take mens' lives, 
murderers frequently escaped with only the punish- 
ment of manslaughter, viz. a slight touch on the 
hand with a hot iron, which, from habit, has come to 
be attended with little or no disgrace. Forfeiture of 
estate is mentioned, but seldom executed, even in 
England, and cannot in this country, wbere that kind 
of royal robbery of families is constitutionally forbid, 
even in cases of treason. All whipping, cropping, 
burning the hand, Stcc. which disguises or maims the 
body of a man, is also forbidden by our laws. This 
rendered it necessary to enact some other pimish- 
ihent for manslaughter, that it might nat escape, and 
also that murder, in doubtful cases, might not escape 
altogether, under the name of manslaughter. They 
did not, for this purpose, abate the punishment of 
tourder, nor qualify the definition of it, but^to render 
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k more detestable^ called it by the opprobrioiu.nax&e of 

^ murder in the Jirtt degree i" and on th6 same pmci* 
ple> to render manslftughter^ in the |ugher grades of 
it) more detestable^ they called it ^ murder m the «^- 
!cand degree." And instead of a slight burn on the 
handy at the discretion of the executioner, who might 
easily be bribed, the delinquent must be condemned 
to a period of imprisonment and hard labour^ for a 
term, not exceeding fourteen years-^-^o trifling pu« 
nishment. When the criminal code was revised, the 
judges were authorised to offer this in preference of 
death, to some who were liable Ibf crimes committed 
under the former law to death ; some of them refused 
the exchange. 

Here it is observable, that the author has palmed 
a line, repealing other criminal laws, on his readers^ 
for the law of Pennsylvania, providing for the punisb* 
ment of murder. And to aid him in his deception^ 
took advantage of its being entered as an introduction 
to that law, not to repeal it, as he insinuates, but to 
prepare the way for giving it more explicit force. He 
artfully conceals the definition of murder,, and, to givo 
the deception the- g;reater force, he profanely quotes 
the texts of scripture before mentioned, to counte* 
nance, if not an. assertion,, at least a disingjenuous in^, 
plication^ that Pennsylvania does not punish murder 
with death, equal t» what is required by the law of 
God, b^ takes satisfaction for murder, which t;hey do 
not do« 

I am justified in saying, that thougb the author 
•has^ in numerous instances, discovered^, wax^ of can* 
dour, or that he wrote without due information,- or 
understanding the subject, this is a case that admks 
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of no /apology ; in no case does the author's want of 
candour appear more flagrant, than in this instance. 
How flatly contrary to the law of God is his perver« 
sion of truth and candour, in order to deceiye others^ 
and disturb the public peace. 

If anj should think the above too severe, I ask, 
1$ there not a caute ? There is cause sufficient in the 
statement of the case, which is aggravated bf the ef« 
fects it has had. 

But it is not in this instance alone that the author 
seditiously slanders the government and people of 
the United States. This is done in a lesser or greater 
degree in every one of his seven reasons why he can* 
not homologate our governments. Besides the case 
last noticed, every instance in which he calls them 
immoral and illegitimate, t. e. bastard governments, is 
a slander. None had ever any claim on us but Great 
Bntain, by which we were indeed considered as ille* 
gitimate or bastard governments, while deemed by 
them in a state of rebellion. . But since that question 
was decided in favour of the United States, BriudB ^ 
herself, and all other nations, have, and do, acknow- . 
ledge and treat with them as legitimate moral go- 
vernments ; and at a time when all the governments 
of Europe have been charging each other with im-* 
morality, &c. the United States escape clear from any 
such charge, except from the author. 

In page 69, he supposes us to object— ^* But you 
make use of the money which receives its currency 
from their sanction ; and you support them by paying 
tribute^ &c. Why not swear idle^aace, hold offi- 
ces," 8cc. , - 
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To this he answers, << We make use of the mo- 
ntjy to be sure, but when we give an equivalent for 
it, by industry or otherwise, it is our own property ; 
and, another man's stamping hU name upon our coats, 
is no reason why we should throw them away/' 

What contemptible sophistry i What analogy is 
there between one individual stamping his name on 
another man's coat, to claim a currency to it, and the 
giving currency to money ? This is one of the Kigh- 
est sovereign acts of government. It is authorised by 
law, and, in monarchies, stamped with the image and 
superscription of the sovereign In republics it is 
stamped as authorised accoi^ding to law, otherwise it 
is not money. The laws of the United States have 
authorised a particular coinage of their 0mm>% and 
adopted by law some foreign coins, to which they 
ha¥e affixed a legal value, and for which it shall pasa. 
Both are money by the sovereign authority, and not 
like an unauthorised individual stamping his name on 
another man's coat. 

He adds : ^ It must be granted, also, that we do 
wstppQTt them^ by paying tribute, &c. So do we the 
robbery unto whom we give a part, to save tlie re* 
mainder. But wiU it, therefore, follow, that I may le* 
gal)y swear allegiance to him, or become one of his- 
officers in the business of robbery and plunder i" 

Another wonderftil illustraticm, by which the Ame- 
rican governments art dcHgnuied robber^* Did ever 
the American government rob any man ? No. The 
ve?y insinuatioa. of thia ia a seditious slander. Tha 
author icnew thattlie sedition. law was repealed be** 
lore he;. wrote U» 'book, biii. the same authority can 
renew it again. Robbers, if ever they are so geni»« 
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rcms aa not to take all, give no eq«iiTalait for what 
dicy take. For what small tribute the author pa^s 
in this state, which goes wholly to making roads 
and bridges, or for court houses, courts, Sec. the pro-* 
tection and accommodation of which the author and 
all aliens enjoy, as fully and freely as citizens do, is a 
full and ample equivalent, which they accept of, and 
enjoy. They pay no direct tax for the expense of the 
civil government of the state— this is paid out of ano* 
ther fund, which arose from the state doing mom 
than her share during the distressing period of tha 
war with Britain ; of this, the hard earnings of the 
^itiaens, in other times* the author, 8cc. enjoy their 
proportion, without any equivalent, and they pay none 
to support the federal government. In England, from 
which we have copied much of our jurisprudence, 
allegiance i^ divided into two kindsj namely, the na« 
tursd allegiance of natives, which they consider aa 
perpetual, and the local and temporary' alleg^anee, 
which is incidental to aliens. We have required hi* 
therto only this last, for we have as yet made no law 
agunst expatriation, either of native or alien, but inc* 
ly protect aliens . without their giving allegiance, i 
have already shewn that all approved commentators 
en the Bible, or on civil and common law, and all po* 
ral and political writers, consider it a first principlOf 
or established moral maxim,, that proteetioh necessa- 
rily draws allegiance-»»«that they are morally connect* 
ed together-p-that (hey cannot be separated. This be« 
ing the case, I recommend to the author, to examine 
the questions over again, on more correct moral 
principles. In so doing, he will find he has' been mis-* 
teken ; that the state has not. robbed them } that it has 
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vceetred nothing T)ut for an ample equWaletit ; that it 
did not seize their persons to bring them vithm their 
power, nor fiut them in fear ^ nor take from tkem^ in thU 
utuatian^ money or goods. This is the legal technical 
definition of robberf. He will find also, from his own 
statement, that those whose cause he advocates, in- 
truded themselves within our territory, enjoyed pro- 
tection to their persons and property, and to their in- 
dustry in acquiring property — And by his advice re- 
fuse allegiance, the only moral return for those very 
valuable benefits ; but instead thereof spurn at the 
hand that received them when they were strangers, 
and fed and protected them without receiving the 
eqUiTalent, which the law of nature, and nature's God 
requires. If he does this impartially, he will certainly 
be convinced that he has cast the charge of robbery 
on the wrong side— that by the decision of the moral 
law, himself, and those whom he advocates, are the 
robbetBy in receiving protection without an equivalent, 
Jind not the governmenty from whom they have expe- 
rienced plvtection and forbearance, but no violence. 
He certainly would be convinced of the fallaciousness 
and indecency of his next illustration in the same 
t>agfet 

« Should a robber meet me on the high way, and, 
upon finding that I had no money, put his bayonet to 
my breast ; and should it appear evidently, that he in- 
tended to killme, uilless I would solemnly engage to 
take, or send him, a certain sum of money, in a given 
time, say fifty dollars, ought I not to comply ?*• 

This, as ah abstract question, has been decided 
differently by casuists, but what has it to do with the 
United Statea f Did they act thp part of robbers in 
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#tich a maimnftr as he describes ? The insinuatioii is 
a slander, too absurd and too ridiculous to require 
further notice. 

His fifteenth supposed objection is : " But f ou art 
mostly aliens, and have no business with our govern- 
mental affairs." This is an objection of his own fram- 
ing. No country in the world has received aliens with 
more freedom, nor admitted them to the participation 
of all their privileges with more liberality. But wc ' 
will hear his own reply to it. 

"Admitting that we were all aliens, what doe* 
this prove ? * The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness 
thereof.'— Ps. xxiv. 1. We are moral subjects of the 
Lord of the whole earth. While we maintain true and 
faithful allegiance to him, and conscientiously obey 
his laws, we have a right to live in any part of his 
dominions, where, in his providence, he may please 
to cast our lots. We ought not to infringe uppn any of 
the rights of others, Scc ^ "W e meddle not with your 
governmental affairs, farther than their morality or 
immorality is concerned. We have a right to give our 
opinion. We do so^ and the reasons on which it is 
founded." 

How are we to understand the author? Does he 
profess to come with a divine mission ? Let him then 
shew the proofs of his apostleship. He contradicts the 
mMi explicit language of the apostles of Christ, and 
of the law of Moses, which he professes to substitute 
for the moral law, as has been already shewn. That he 
patronizes a practice, and practises himself, totalljr 
repugnant to the practices of tl^ patriarche, the pro- 
phets^ Christ and his apostles, the primitive Christiana^ 
t^e witnesses during the dark ages* the ms'^tyrs and 
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TCKfermerS) has been heretofore shewn. He ought to 
'Work greater miracles than any of these have done, 
before he succeeds in overturning their doctrines, and 
condemning their practice. The moral law being ad« 
dressed to every individual (or, to use the author's 
.wordS) '< every man necessarily possesses it") and the 
^.gospel, both in its promises and precepts, as well as 
the instructive example's it records — ^these are address- 
ed to the people of the United States, as well as 
others, and they have received from God the same 
.powers of reason and judgment as other men, and are 
equally accountable to him for the exercise of it. 

Though the earth, with dominion over the crea- 
tures, be given in a general grant to the human fami- 
ly, yet that it is not so given to be held in common 
but to be distributed according to certain established 
. rules, is evident from scripture, reason, and the his- 
tory of nations. This distribution is of two kinds — na- 
tional and individual. The property of all the indivi- 
. duals which compose the nation, is the property of 
.the government of the nation, 'so far as is necessary 
to provide for its protection against the claims or in- 
vasion of other nations, robbers or intruders ; but it is 
.distributed and appropriated to individuals, in such 
proportions, and subject to such rules, as the laws of 
each nation prescribe. This is essentially necessary 
to civil society, ag:riculture, &c. No alien nor foreign- 
er has any right to intrude himself, or iriterfeVe with 
the property and enjoyments of the nation or indivi- 
duals, further or otherwise than the law of the nation 
authorises. 

There is one exception to this rule. If by provi- 
dential distress through shipwreck, or any other una- 

T 
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Toidul^ came, strangers are left on our iStmfyuryi >^ 
mun treat them with hospitality, and protect them 
\intil they have an opportunity to return to their own 
country. This is a moi'al duty, binding individuals as 
w<ell as nations ; any thing further depends cto moral 
discretion. In the positive institution of -govemment 
given to Israel, they are enjoined to be ^nd to ihc 
stranger— 4}ut it was provided that strangers, under 
that law, could never hold land in lee simple. The 
land was entailed to the Israelites and their fkmiJies 
in an unalienable perpetuity; it could not even be 
mortgaged but for a very short period; therefore, un- 
der that law, strangers could never hold real property, 
nor were they assuted of liberty. In the very pm^kc- 
rous times of Israel, numerous strangers * resorted^to 
them ; king David had numbered thexn, f or what pur- 
pose we are not informed, but Solcmion made them 
slaves to the public soon after his fatherSs death. 
When be began to build the temple, he put fourscore 
thousand of them to be hewers in the mountains, and 
threescore and ten thousand to be bearers of burthens^ 
and three thousand six hundred to be overseers to set 
the people to Work— 2 Chron. ii. 17, IS. The. gospel 
teaches not to be neg;lectful to entertain ttranger&- 
tiut no law obliges states to encourage aliens volun- 
tarily to settle among them. This depends on the dis- 
cretion of the civil society. If they foUcrvVed the exam- 
ple of Solomon, they would empl6y them in^ public 
'works. 

The author,' indeed, claims *a right to live in any 

part of his (God's) dominions, where in his provi- 

"dehce he mayjilease to order his k)t. This he claims 

"fiiotn his coiiseitntious' faithfulness to GliTist Jfesus. 
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t^ml w^8 M Gonil^ent as the author^ if hile he waa 
uodpr the infiueitca of au erripg Qon9cieuc/e. B,iit how. 
4i4 proyid^ncQ order their lot so as to c2ajl\u uidepen* 
deat rights ? Were they cast on oui: chores by ship- 
wreck, or were they specially commissioEied by Qod ?; 
){ in either, these way^, they can shew, the proofs oC 
]<t Qut if they cam^ voJuAts^ily, to better their world* 
ly conditipp, they de^^ve no ipaore clsdm &pm provi- 
dential protection in this case, than the man who en- 
joys prQxi4entikal. protectioii in the act of robbing or 
stealing, ^ost nations hold their laijids by prescrip- 
^VQ possession, fcom tipaes unknown or uncertain. 
Tlji^e United States alone bold theirs by fair moral 
purchase. What the ijnhabitants had not formerly pur- 
chased from the proprietor of Pennsylvania, the legis- 
lature purchased from him during the revolution, for 
130,000/. which was honestly paid, as well as the In- 
dian rights, ^hich they afterwards purchased. The 

United States purchased from Britayij by treaty, m 

Ueu of the expense^ apd depredations of the war, to 
^hich near g3,opo,000 were added by an after treaty. 
Thpjr claim to a pre-emption of the Indiana territory, 
the prpceeds of which they appropriated to pay the 
debts of tbfs war, which it is never likely to amount 
t(^t b^ i^ot yet amounted tp sufficient to pay the 
fxpepse? accrued by purchawg tbe actual rights 
from Ji^diana, and annuities engaged to them, and the 
suryeymg, prptectipn, &c. The New-Orjeaps, ^c. was 
purch^s^d, i^ prdpr tp gpt a p^acpablci outlet to the 
ocean, for 815,000,000, and the rights of the ii^habi- 
tai^ts secured. Jn shqyt, no nation can shew such a 
^r n^piral fight of property tp thp territory they pos- 
lf«« TkPJ hold npi^e by cpnqu^st j they did not even 
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avail themseltet of the right of conquest from the 
Indians, though they were twice subdued ; but pur- 
chased from them at a fair price, only when they 
chose to sell, and add an annuity to make it their in- 
terest to continue at peace. Yet the author, 8cc. who 
he says are aliens, invalidate our title. I would not 
have distinguished aliens, if he had not introduced 
them with a superior claim, independent of the go- 
vernment. 

No nation ever had, or can have, a clearer moral 
title to their territory, than the United States. The 
foundation of civil government is laid on the law of 
nature, and all ^approved commentators agree that the 
fifth commandment contains an abstract of all relative 

« 

duties among men, as all other relations flow from 
the relation of parents and children, or partake in ft 
certain degree of its nature. Nations, like families, 
have their rules and rights. It is my moral duty to 
-r4)c&ive into my fsuiiily, Aad Telieve a stranger in dis« 
tress. But if he sows sedition in my family, and says I 
have no moral right to govern it — t^at, therefore, even 
my lawful commands ought not to be obeyed ; that by 
enforcing them for the support of the family, I act 
the part of a robber with my bayonet at his breast, &c. 
I certsdnly have a right, and it is my duty, to refuse 
to continue to support him in my family. This is just 
the case with civil government, with respect to sedi- 
tious and slanderous aliens, and they have the fur- 
ther right, for the peace of the citizens, to punish 

them. 

If our government has no moral right to govern, 
it has no moral right to hold or dispose of land, to 
doin money, take legal testimony, or make decisions 
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inUw ; nor the citizens who hold land under warrants 
or patents from the gove^ment, to hold them) npr to 
transfer them to otherst nor others to hold it under 
such transfer— ^testimony taken or decisions made un* 
djcr inunpral authority and laws, cannot he valid. The 
a^uthor and iiis aliens^ however, appear to have made 
or found a new moral law, suited to tlieir own conve- 
nience, to justify them in taking all the benefits of 
government) and refusing the corresponding relative 
duties enjoined by ^vine authority. If the government 
is unmoral) all its official acts are so likewise ; not 
only its grants oi land, judicial decisions, &c. but even 
its protection of the aliens must also be immoral. 

The author (p. 69) in his ninth supposed objec-. 
tion — ^for he makes the objections, which he means to 
j^swer hiniseif, to his own mind— says, "You swear 
oaths administered by them, and hold deeds of land, 
§cc. whose validity rests entirely upon their sanc- 
tion." 

Not to follow the autlior through his metaphysical 
refinements about oaths and deeds, I will inform him, 
that a deed gives no title in law, fuither than it is 
founded on an original grant from the government, 
and finally confirmed by its patent. Is it possible that 
the author has wrote with so little information, as not 
to know that a deed is a conveyance, from one citizen 
to another, of his own right to the thing conveyed ; 
but that a patent, is tlie transfer from the govern- 
ment itself, and that unless founded on this, as direct- 
ed by law, all deeds are a nullity ; and that so are all 
testimonies taken on oath otherwise, or by other au- 
thority, than the government authorises. An oath, not 
^aken as the law directs^ is no lawful testimony. A 

T 2 
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man may commit perjury, for which he is accounta- 
ble to God, but not to a municipal court, which did 
not require or authorize such tesdmony ; but if 
proved, it will prevent the person thus perjured in the 
'sight of God, from being admitted as a witness there- 
after in any court, because it affects his moral cha- 
racter. Therefore, infallible in his. judgment, and im*" 
raense in his knowledge, as the author represents 
himself to be, every deed for land which he or his 
friends purchase, depends for its validity on the mo- 
i-al authority of the government under which it is held. 
If it has no moral right to grant it, they have no mo- 
ral right to hold the grant ; and that what they re- 
ceive as money, in this or any other country, is mo- 
ney, no further than the government has lyiade it so. 
That counterfeiting it would subject him to the pe- 
nalty of death, but not to the more severe penalty of 
treason^ as in Britain, from whence he came. This 
being the doctrine of the moral law, that an oath, 
without acknowledging the authority of the magis- 
trate, is no testimony, and of the municipal law of ail 
civilized nations, and the law between civilized na- 
tions and the citizens of each, and consequently the 
law of God, agreeably to his former decisions. 

I will here take a concise notice of his fourteenth 
objection, likewise, I presume, of his own making, 
namely— "But the constitution makes provision for 
its own amendment," Sec. He answers, "The repre- 
sentatives must take an oath to support the constitu- 
tion.— -'This o^th we have formally shewn to be im- 
moral," 8c c. 

What ! is it really immoral to give the security of 
an oath to act ag^*eeable to the law of nature, which 
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he author has assured hs every man possesses, and 
which obliges all men, and all governments, to pur- 
sue their own happiness ? Is it immoral to suppcMt 
the social compact, until it is by common consent re-' 
vised? Is it immoral to engage to support the go- 
vernment, while it protects you ? If so, he should have 
-recourse to such a government as that of the Medet 
and Persians formerly was, who affecting to be gods, 
and infallible, could not revise their own most iniqui- 
tous decrees, not even to save Daniel from the lions, 
or the Jews from massacre. In this instance he ob- 
jects to one of the best principles of the govemmentf 
and the most agreeable to the moral law of nature. . 
In page 71 he has objected to the voice of the majo- 
rity deciding on governmental affairs, without inform- 
ing us to whose decision we sh^l have recourse, in 
such cases. We know, froixi what is before noticed^ 
that he prefers the decision of a despot, such as Ne- 
buchadnezzar was (p. 64) to the decision of a repub- 
lican government. With these principles, he ought 
not to have sought an asylum ih a republican govern- 
ment, whose principles, agreeable to the advice of the 
apostle, is, « if it be possible, to live peaceably with 
all men.'* 

I have passed over some of the author's objec- 
tions to the governments of the United States, think- 
ing them so evidently unfounded, as not to require 
notice ; but understanding they had weight with some, 
I will give th^m a brief review. 

In page 49, he says, " The good pebple of the 
United States of America, concentered by represen- 
tation in the senatorial council and chief magistrate, 
disclaimed the religion of Jesus, and cast away the 
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CMils of the I/>nl'8 aaointed, in the radfication of tho 
ttpHy of peace and friendship with the Be^ of Tripoli ! 

<< The Ataenca^ plenipotentiary availed himself 
of ity as an importaiit circumstance jn the article of 
negociadiHii that the America government was not 
predicated iippn the christian religion ; and, conse- 
quentljy a government that the bey might safely treat 
wUh, Take it in the woids of the treaty itself. *• The 
govempaent of the United States of America, is not» 
in any sense, founded on the christian religion. It 
has, in itself, no character of enmity against the laws 
and religion of Mussulmen.' And, what is further 
lM>rthy of notice, by the sixth article of the federal 
constitution, this treaty is made the supreme law of 
the land ! Must it not be dishonouring to Christ/' &c. 

The constitution does not say Mi> treaty ajlone ', 
as, by way of eminence, it says, << qU treaties that are 
made, or that shall be made hereafter, shall be the 
supreme law,'' &c. What he has quoted as the treaty, 
is no article of it. It stipulates nothing to be perform- 
ed qn either side, nor any engagement of any kind i 
therefore the senate did not ratify it. They only rati- 
fied, or could ratify, the treaty or mutual engage^ments. 
If these were agreeable to the instructions given to 
the minister, the senate was morally bound to ratify 
it ; and they were morally bound to redeem our cap- 
tives from the most cruel slavery and death, with as 
little delay as possible. The words quoted by the au- 
thor are inserted by the negociator as the preaiuble to 
the treaty,. at his own discretion. It is not easy to be- 
lieve, that the author was so badly informed as not to 
know that the formal preamble, or introduction, to a 
treaty or law, is no objigatoxy part or article of the 
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treaty or law itself. If he was so, any attorney or mem* 
ler of a legislature could hkve informed him. . He 
maintains the solemn league and covenant to be bind- 
ing on this country, but surely he will not say that the 
introductory preamble to it, descriptive only of the 
character of the parties contemplated to be engaged 
in it, and not at all of the then colonies, is an article 
of the covenant, and binding on this country. The 
words quoted by the author are in like manner dc-» 
scriptive of the character of the United States, given 
by the negociator, who had himself suifered long and 
cruel slavery in Algiers, where he saw the exit of 
many of his fellow captives. He well knew the long 
rooted and deadly enmity that stillr subsisted between 
the Barbary pckwers and the christians, on or near the 
Mediterranean ^oast} viz. «ince the inhuman persecu^ 
tion, robbery and expulsion of the Moors from Spain> 
Portugal, &c. and their barbarous treatment KOtiTthe 
inquisition. At that period, the king ^f Spain reigning 
over a^reat proportion of Italy also, was the most 
formidable power in Europe ; but Spain has ever since 
rapidly declined in population and power. The Bar- 
bary powers have sometimes made a short truce with 
them, but no treaty of peace. They are all popish 
powers, and it is from these the character of chris- 
tian governments are taken by the Barbary powers ; 
to avoid this prejudice, well known to the negocia^ 
tor, he stated this character. , 

The articles of the treaty were ratified, our cap- 
tives ransomed, and the treaty faithfully fulfilled on 
6ur part; but the negociator was recalled, and not 
since employed. On the first breach of the treaty by 
Tripoli, the United States renounced it and went ta 



«nd another ti:eAty9 tg wbicb. oq 9Uf;^ p^c^ainble M^at. 
aunexed. This, is s^. plajin, ^taten^en^. of Capts, It re-. 
9UUD3 with thQ candid r^a4er tc) iv4gj? i? tib^^ '^a*, 
« disclaiming the religion of Jesus, sifid c^tin^ awa^- 
the cords of the Lprd's anointed)" ^x ^^^ UoHed 
State S| in their representative character.. If it d^Sj^ 
what does the author's setting the cro^n of Cbri^tX 
kjingdon^ which i^ not of this work)? o^ ^^. fe^ad of % 
^lortal man, vu^. a prince of thia -world, with, the same, 
power exclusively to. v^fy ^ji. ^JUXQtiw tlxo Hw9 oC 
4he mfi$t high God^ vls^. he haj& with, i^es^gt tp ^i^yil^ 
laws, amount to? Th^ governn^ie^t of ^he United, 
States recalled their amba8sa4or, 9if^ ^d not-eKVP^^^* 
bim agagm, thpugh he had sivffered and dpt^ mvcJn ia 
tbeir service i so^d th^y;, in making a new treati^t i*«* 
nounced the supposed offensive introduction. Can-, 
dour would have thought this, a sMificient atonement 
for error, if it w?ls one; but the author pa^saes tbif 
unnoticed. So much for iiA^tter 9f fs^ct. I wiU now 
give my own opinion- . - 

If the Saviour is corireqtf in t^^tifyiag th^t bUi^ng^ 
4Qm vm9 nof qf ^hia %pQTld^ an4 pjpactiw|ig §iccwdingly 
during the wbole course of his min^st^, and the s^pbs-. 
ties guided immedis^tely hy the Qoly Ghost in sup- 
porting that test^nionyy both bjr their practice and 
doctrine* 1 cannot find wherein the honest old se%* 
man has greatly erred. Wb^rein does the n^igbtj 
error cop^st I It is ac(5ording to tbe author, in saying, 
that the " Aifteric?tn governmei^t w*» not predicted 
vpon tbe pbristion religipp, and consequently^ a gq- 
vernnisi^nt tbp-t the bey might safely trpat ^^th.'*---.pr 
that «f the government of tbe United Stjrtea is not, yx 
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ilself H^ 4luiv»cl6i* -of eAUdlly agdnst the laivrs «nd »•- 
ligion of Mtiss^Hien.*' 

lmye4>e«B-w^diig,4i)'{K>htt of ^expedience, in speakings 
^ all on>Ul&s «ubjeQH butsto^peiiing it was neceiH 
^MTf that he'cit0)uld'»pe^ Jafi the patriardis in Eg^ypt 
<dxiij In tellJ^ they-ltad a younj^er brother, «t nrhich 
>^eir geioid father Jacdb was grieved, what sfanuld^ile 
imVe toid ? Sttppdste be had answeved >^ore to the axb^ 
thor'e^iiikid, ^. that the government of the United 
Scales wars pi^didaled on tive christian retig^ion, and 
possesaed'ehihity to the^govemment of Mussnlinen," 
-%ie, Inso dolfig he 'W<>tild have told « lie, and scanda- 
liised^'Uie ehfi&tian rc^gion. 'Whoever says that any 
-evrU goV^itotneUt ia ^r#dieated on the christian reU- 
-gion, in-so liir'eofitradittB* the dyiiag testiaiony of the 
divine Jesus, d^^olaring that his' kingdom was not of 
this 'WoHd. Civil g^rrernments being founded on the 
^ixtofol 4a1v^of ttatove,' can 1»wfif Uy possess no- enmity 
'^gaiiist'Othergovenmiems' founded qn the same law. 
- We-are-not'well -gt)t over one objection, not only 
to the defects o^our^goveniment, but to its moral ex- 
istence, tifll we meet with another. Page 49— « The 
major part of the states T^cogtii^e the principle of 
slavery, some partially,' and others 'without yet taking 
•any steps towards its aboliticoi. 

^ Strange it is, indeed, that in a land of iuch boaM- 

' ed liberty, such hoprid inhttmaiiity should be tolerated ! 

It is contrary to the deelaration of independence, and 

most of the state constitutio&s.-«-*-Is it not strangely 

'iiicoasistenti that the ttoBstitutioo, the paramount law 
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of tht landy should declare all men to be free, apd the 
4aw99 pretended to be constitutional, doom a certain 
portion of them to hopeless bondage, and subject them 
to the wanton barbarity of savage and inhuman mas- 
ters, who, in many instances, treat their brutes with 
-more tenderness ? I ndeed, ^t is too shocking to 
find advocates among any, but those whose conscience- 
is seared with a hot iron.— -*But, supposing the 
Scripture silent on the subject, it is even impolidcal 
and dangerous. What interest has the man, whom I 
unjustly detain, to work for me, seeing he receives 
scarcely any other compensation for his labour, than a 
hungry belly and hard blows? By what tie is he 
bound to spare my life, seeing I rob him of that which 
is dearer than life itself ?— -Of this barbarous traf- 
fic, the judicatories of our church have given their 
pointed disapprobation, and all approving of, or en- 
gaging in it, are excluded her communion." 

Strange, astonishingly strange, indeed, to hear an 
author, who is the avowed champion for the moral 
obligation of the judicial law, declaim against slavery 
in such terms. That law, the perpetual and universal 
obligation of which he advocates, as binding on all 
nations, at least on all chiistian nations, even to put- 
ting them to death for the breach of it^ says, ^^ Both 
thy bondmen and thy handmaids, which thou shalt 
have, shall be of the heathens that are round about 
you ; and of them shall you buy bondmen and hand- 
maids. Moreover, of the strangers that sojourn among 
^ you, of them shall ye buy,' and of their families that 
are with you, which they beget in your land, and they 
shall be your possession : and ye shaU take them at 
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an inheritance for your children after you, to inherit 
them for a possession. They shall be your bondmen 

forever." 

■»■ 

The above, if the law of Moses is, agreeably to the 
system of the author, to be divided into judicial and 
ceremonial, cannot belong to the ceremonial part. It 
was a civil regulation, and unalterable. It could not 
be changed while that system continued. The master 
probably might set his bond servants, i. e. slaves, or 
their children, free, if he pleased ; but the govern- 
ment could not interpose to set them free, nor to 
protect them from violence and oppression, nor 
avenge even their murder on their master. They were 
tVie inheritance of their children forever. They were 
not, however, to be of their brethren, but of the hea- 
then around them, and of the strangers, viz. aliens 
that sojourn among them. Of those Solomon took 
153,600 for servants to be carriers of burthens and 
hewers of timber for the temple and his other build- 
ings. Now this law is neither repealed nor mitigated 
in the New Testament, otherwise than by the whole 
peculiar law of Moses being abolished. It is not only 
not repealed, but servants, viz. slaves, are strictly en- 
joined « to be obedient to their own masters, nof only 
to the good and gentle, but even to the froward. Let 
as many servants as are under the yoke count their 
own masters worthy of all honour, that the name of 
God and his doctrine be not blasphemed. And they 
that have believing masters, let them not despise 
them."— 1 Tim. vi. 12. Paul die apostle, sending 
Onesimus back to his master, reduced this doctrine to 
practice. In writing to the Corinthians, he tells thoac 

U 
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under the joke of slavery, art thou calUdy bem^ u. eer" 
vanty care not for ity &c* 

The author says — ^*0f this barbarous traffic the 
judicatories of our church have given their pointed 
disapprobation ; and all approving^ of, or engaging in 
itj are excluded her communion." 

How strangely inconsistent is the Rev. ^f r. Wylie. 
By what authority have the judicatories of his church 
excluded slave-holders, and all approvers of it, from 
their communion ? If this has any relation to the king- 
dom of heaven, they have virtually excluded Job, 
Abraham, and all the patriarchs, acting under the 
moral law of nature, aided by occasional revelations 
from heaven. They have likewise excluded Moses, 
and all who obeyed the law given by him, and also 
the apostles and the primitive church ; but what is 
still more extraordinary, they have virtually excluded 
Constantino and the council of Nice, and the other 
orthodox eniperors, and his standard eumenical coun- 
cils. They have, in fact, added a condition of holding 
communion with God, in his ordinances, which Christ* 
and his apostles never enjoined. May they not as well 
institute a new ordinance, or sacrament ? Surely it 
requires the same divine authority to institute an in- 
dispensable Qondition of holding communion with 
God, in an ordnance, that it does to institute an ordi- 
nance itself. 

The United States, formerly British colonies, never , 
enacted laws to promote " this barbarous traffic." 
They had not by charter, nor did they claim, the right 
of regulating commerce. Queen Elizabeth was de- 
ceiyed when, with hesitation and reluctance, she per- 
mitted capt. Hawkins to import them into the British 
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colohies. She was assured it would better th6ir con- 
dition. The colonies had no power to prevent it. Good 
governor Oglethrope did every thing he could to pre- 
vent it in Georgia, but without effect. In Pennsylva- 
'iiia, the legislature not having it in its power to con- 
troUl the British commercial lawd, laid ten pounds of 
a tax on every original indenture or sale of a slave in 
'that state. This was evaded by takmg them to other 
colonies to sigh the Indentures. This was considered 
as a heavy grievance by the province, but unavoida- 
ble. 

I arrived in Pennsylvania in August, 1763, and 
was not inattentive to the state of the country, parti- 
cularly with regard to slavery ; and though I was 
therfbut'a lad, 1 considered bothrthe moral and politi- 
cal effects of slavery on a "country ; nor was I wholly 
unacquainted with the history of slavery in the earlier 
periods of the world. My parents had taught me to 
read my Bible, and I had read some ancient histoiy. I 
liad then the world before me, and Providence my 
guide, where to choose my place of rest. The Caro- 
linas at that time appeared the most inviting, and 
from there I had the most encouraging, and, I be- 
lieve, the most sincere invitations. My aversion to 
slavery determined me to decline these advantageous 
proposals, and to hold my own plough, hoe my own 
corn, and reap my own grain in Pennsylvaaia, ra- 
ther than raise a family in a place where slavery pre- 
vailed. I determined to have no slaves, and I never 
have had any. I contributed, as far as I believed it to 
be my duty, in both private and public life, to pro- 
tnote the abolitioii of slavery. This will be testified 
by all those ac^iiainted with me. But I never thought 
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of consigmog the patriarchs^ who had slares in abun- 
dance, nor the apostles, who acknowledged the rela- 
tion of master and slaye, and prescribed their relative 
duties, to the devil. 

. No nation in the world ever made such exerdons 
to abolish slavery, as the United States has done. In 
the general convention which proposed the federal 
constitution, a vote was carried, by a large majority, 
to vest in congress the power of preventing the im- 
portation of foreigners. So great was the aversion to 
slavery, that slave is not named in that instrument. 
Some states declared their dissent from the union, if 
that vote was carried into effect. A separation of the 
union, threatened the dissolution of the whole. This 
produced a bargain. .The vote was rescinded on con- 
dition that the importation of foreigners should not, 
for twenty years, be prevented, or taxed higher than 
ten dollars each. I voted in congress myself against 
levying this impost, because it must have been laid 
equally on all foreigners. The constitution did not 
i*ecognize slaves ; and because the state made laws in 
the mean time to prevent the trade. 

Pennsylvania, and other states, had long before 
tlus time, viz. as soon as they had it in their power, 
made laws to prevent the importation of slaves. That 
btate went still further ; she enacted a law for the in- 
ternal, abolition of slavery. When this law was pas- 
sed, the event of the war was doubtful, and much of 
the territory. laid waste by the enemy, or his savage 
allies. 

This was -the most important exerdon for the sup- 
pression of slavery, it is believed, that ever had been 
made by any nation in the world. It would be tedious 
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to i*elate the difficulties which the legislature had to 
combat) in passing that law. They arose from the op- 
posite question, via. self 'inter eat and religion. Self4n* 
terest said it was robbery. Religion founded on mis- 
take, viz. on the same ground taken by the author, 
said it was contrary to the law of the most high God, 
and, to siipport this assertion, applied the text from 
the law of Moses before quoted, the examples (^ the 
patiiarchs, &c. which had so much infiu«)ce, as at 
the next election to turn out many, I believe most of 
the members who voted for the abolition law ; several 
of whom were neter elected again. Those, howerery 
who were elected in theii* place, had so much under- 
standing as to know, that they had no authority- to 
make men, onee free, return to slavery, viz. to enact 
an ex post facto law. They did not attempt to repeal 
the abolition law, notwithstanding the numerous pe« 
titions for that purpose ; but believing that too short 
a time had been given to record slaves, they extend- 
ed the time to the distant counties, which, by indulg- 
ing those (who, agreeably to the author's opinion, ob- 
stinately adhered to the law of Moses, as if it had been 
the law of Pennsylvania, refused to submit to the abo- 
lition law) with an opportunity to change their minds, 
and record their slaves. This prevented the freedom 
of many slaves. 

But the author mentions a certain ^ portion of them 
being doomed to hofieUts bondage^ I deny the charge ; 
at least, as far as it relates to Pennsylvania, it is an 
infamous slander. No law of the state has doomed 
any man, or class of men, to hopeless bondage. There 
were, indeed, slaves in Pennsylvania, under the £n- 
gliah gove^u^ent. Those being already by law the 

V 2 
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years of It in Maryland, and in the parti of Pennsy^l* 
Yania adjoining, where slaves we're the most nume- 
rous of any part I have known in Pennsylvania ; and 
befoi*e I had a house of my own, I resided in some fa* 
milies, and very pious families too,- who held a num- 
ber of slaves, and was very intimate in others ; and I 
was myself then opposed to slavery, as I have been 
cyer'sincc ; but I did not, like the author, oppose it 
with slander and declamation, but with such views as 
I had of expediency, and of, the moral law, and the 
gospel. I was, however, powerfully combatted with 
the judicial law^ the examples of the patriarchs, and 
of the ancient civilized nations ; nor was the curse on 
Canaan forgotten. These peoples* consciences were 
- not seared at with a hot trottj as the author asserts ; 
they were all professors, and, several of them at ieastf 
distinguished for piety. They paid a religious atten« 
I tion to the apostle's directions for the treatment of 

slaves. None of the slave-holders, with whom I have 
ever had the opportunity of being acquainted, ^ give 
« them scarcely any other compensation for their labour^ 

r than a hungry belly and hard blow's j* as the author 

asserts. I declare I never saw a slave receive one 
hard blow from his master, nor any complain of a 
hungry belly. The masters that keep them hungry 
must be fools for their own interest. A hungry belly 
will perform little labour. They were generally well 
fed, and comfortably clothed. 

Slaves in the southern states, on account of their 
number, probably fare worse ; yet I am assured, from 
uiKloubted authority, that they are sufficiently fed, 
and that since independence, their condition has been 
gfcatly ameliorated whh respect to the lash of the 
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.orerseer, which was chiefly connected with the ndtiag 
tobacco, and which is now happily, in a degree, super* 
ceded by the more agreeable labour of raising cotton ; 
which being done chiefly by task, affords much lei- 
sure to industrious slaves to work for themselves, on 
land allotted tO them. They raise sweet potatoes and 

. other truck, with which they feed hogs, poultry, 8&c. 
with the last of which' they frequently supply their 
masters, at a price. In speaking of hungry bellies, as 
the reward of labour, the author must have had some 
other country in his eye. He no doubt might have 
seen it in Britain, which is frequently dependent on 
the United States for bread. His thoughts, indeed, 
might have been occupied with the cruelty practised 
on slaves in the British sugar islands, where^ it has 
been a result of calculation, that it was more profit 
to work a slave to death ii} two or three years, and 
purchase others, than to permit them to propagate, 
and to which, before the slave trade was at last hap- 
pily abolished, they imported 57,000 new slaves in 
two years. 

He says the major part of the states recognize the 
principle of slavery. I am at a loss to know where he 
found that recognition. It is not in their constitutions 
he admits, and I do not recollect to observe it in any 
of their laws, except those of South Carolina, which 
has, on that subjects adopted the Jewish law so far as 
not to consider the most wilful and barbarous killing 
of a slave, by his master; to be murder. Virginia, in 
several counties of which slaves are the majority, as 
well as Pennsylvania, eaiiy interdicted the introduc- 

. tion of slaves, either by land or 'water. Slavery w^ 
hung like a mill-stone about tlie neck of the colonies 
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by tke British iiitvti and commercial lawa ; they yr6te 
^obtained and held by contract under those laws, and 
the state legislatures have no authority to impair the 
obligation of contracts. If they had they would be ty- 
mnts, and, according to the author's 'favourite phrase, 
immoral, or illegitimate governments. They would at 
'least be despotic ones. 

I was not in the legislature which, with so muck 
^difteulty, and in such doubtful times, nobly passed 
^e abolition law, not indeed equally perfect as therr 
'%^is1ies or their first attempt, but so perfect as to give 
fi notable example to other states-^bat ~I Was in it 
when much was done to ameliorslte their condition, 
*to prevent their being sent out of the Sftate, or their 
ICkmifies separated to a distance. Their laws in this, 
•and, it is believed, in all other states but one, protect 
their persons equal to freemen. In eight out of the 
thirteen old states, provision is made for the final 
abolition of slavery. In the Ohio state it never existed, 
•and in all the Indiana territory, contetnplated to be 
«]ght states, of which one is now a state, and threb 
are organized territories, provision is made against the 
introduction of slaves. Over the cession of North Ca- 
rolina, viz. the state of Tennessee — the cession from 
Oeorgia, viz. Mississippi tcrritor)',. obtained on con- 
tract, and New-Orleans and Louisiana obtained by 
treaty, congress had no such power, but has prevent- 
ed their increase by importation, llie author is, there- 
fore, certainly mistaken, in asserting that the tnajority 
of the states recognize .the principles of slavery, when 
it is certain that' no states, recorded in history, ever 
hiade such exertions to eitirpate that evil emailed *on 
them by the British government ; and while that go- 






Te|ii|4ejit had takfiQ t|ie lead in tl^e jsLavetiadeji. and 
made an interference. in it by other n^tions^i for onore, 
than a century past a cause of waT} and prpcure^ by; 
treaty the right of si^pj)}ying the, colonies, of qtbc^r. 
naupns ^ith,slave9 from Africa, W£. do, not; h,^a,r o|^ 
the Reformed Presbytery in Britain tesufyis^ .against 
it. I believe it is. not even . notiqed in their judicial^ 
testimony. But ,the reverend , au^or, who^ witlx soigaQ , 
other brethren, ]iaye..iii^tuted a presbytery. und^,r 
that name i^ this co^uijitry, makes holding slaves. a ; 
term of christian communion, which the apostles did 
not do, nor their own brethren in Britain^ 

The author certainly could ba.vi^ been but, a few., 
years in the country when he wrote the above basa- 
character of it, I presume he hix^self met with ths^^ 
hospitality that belongs to the American' character. 
I, an) sure he has met with protection and a free 
piress. He had not certainly so good an opportunity 
tQ know the treatment received by slaves, almost im- 
vnediately after his landing, as I have had in near 
half a century, with an extensive opportunity of ob-, . 
serving and conversing on the subject with people, of. 
all ranks and situations of life. My testimony and his , 
being oppqsit^, one of us must be ivrong. Mine being 
of the negative kind, is not conclusive ; his being af- 
firm^tiye,. ought to be supported by facts applicable 
at least to the majority of the states. A few solitary . 
facts will not establish a national character— but he 
has given none* Instance^ may be found in all coun- 
tries, of eyen parents treating their children barba-. 
rpusly ; but that dpe^ not establish; a national cha- 
racter. 
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The apostltt taught servants to be obedient to^ 
their own masters, not only to the good and gentle, 
but to the froward ; and says, ** art thou called, being a 
serrant, care not for it ;*' and practically confirms this 
doctrine by sending Onesimus back to his own master. 
- But the doctrine of the author is, that they ought 
not to work for their master, nor to gpare Ms Hfe-^ 
that the master robs him of what is dearer than life 
]tsel£ He calls on the philolbpher to execrate, and 
the pUlaadiropist to shed a tear orer this state of 

things. 

Could he do more to contradict the apostle Paul, 
or to promote the infurrection of slaves against their 
nuLSters, and to repeat the shocking scenes of St. 
Domingo in the United States ? That the enjoyment 
of liberty is to be preferred to the risk of life, when 
there is a rational probability of securing liberty by 
that risk, has been verified by the conduct of the 
United States ; but that life should be risked or lost 
for liberty, without any prospect of securing it, is con- 
trary to the opinion and practice of the generality of 
mankind, and to the doctrine of the gospel. On 
the author's principles, it is the duty of slaves to 
assassinate their masters, and to take away their own 
lives also, in preference to living in slavery. This is 
not the opinion of Moses and the patriarchs, nor of 
the apostles of Christ. 

There were no slaves in the ark. The sons of 
Noah had equal rights. We know not how slavery 
was introduced among them ; but we know that by 
noticing those belonging to Abraham, who, little 
more than four hundred years after, had 318 bom in 
his house, trained for war, which, allowing the usual 
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proportion of women, children^ old men, 8cc. unfit for 
war, will amount to near about 2000 slayes in hii 
possession. Going a little further, we find his tw<r 
grandsons, Esau and Jacobi»-the first coming to meet 
the other with 400 (no doubt trained servants) and 
Sacob making a present to him of as many slaves as 
conducted^ve droves of different kinds of cattle, aloi^ 
with the cattle themselves. We afterwards find that 
the patriarch Job had very many slaves. His 500 
yoke of oxen would Kquire as many men to wotk 
them, besides such as attended to his other very nu^ 
merous flocks, and a very great household. We can- 
not, therefore, estimate his slaves at less than 6000 ; 
they might have been many more. We cannot, how* 
«ver, consider these to be all as miserable as the au*- 
thor represents them to be. We are little acquainted 
whh that state of society, but have reason to believe, 
that to get into the servitude of- a good master, was a 
privilege. There were some, whose service Job would 
not accept of. Of such he says, ^ they dug up mal- 
•lows by the bushes, and juniper roots for their raeat$ 
whose fathers I would have disdained to have set 
with the dogs (iwobably shepherds) of my flocks.*' I 
conclude from this, that to be servants to such at 
could protect and provide for their sustenance, waa 
probably in those ages a privilege. Throughout tho 
Bible, servants were slaves, except the hired servant 
of the law of Moses<- 

I admit, however, that there is something in tho 
slavery of the Africans more disagreeable in its con- 
sequences, and more unjustifiable in its origin, than 
the ancient slavery ; but I do not admit that they are 
treated with equal cruehy as the slaves of Greece or 

X 
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if or df the J^ws. That slarery iti tlie United 

States is also a mighty political eTii, is Emitted. We 

did not need to be infoimed of this b)r the reyerend 

ttutbor; but we wish be would itiform ui hew to get 

- ttetLT of it} without worsle -consequeitcei* 

I fa&ye stated be^re, that ndiat of the mbral hurH 
incorporated hi the judicial Jaw^ is bin^ng 'dn all toenw 
Of tins kind is Exod. xxiii. 1. ^ Thou shah not z^se 
% fidse report ; put not thine hbnd yfiih the wicked^ te 
be an tiinrighteons witness •;" foid'sedkicxns aiid reVil* 
ings are ranlked stoion^ the works of the fl^sh in the 
New Testament. If the author had exami^ied the sub- 
ject maturely, before he wrotOf and searched the au^ 
thentic records, his mistake might be ^t to the ttt> 
CGRint of weakness ; but if he did neither 6f these, it 
«rose from a worse principle. 

With respect to the abolition of internal slavery 
in the aotithem states, it is a difficvtlt question, over 
Iffhich congress has lio controuL Mr. Je^ersoli', the 
late president of the United Staters^ when governor 
:di Virginia, b^ore our inddpendent^e *was acfkno^- 
'ledged, proposed a plan fdr the graldual abolition of 
slavery in the Uilited States ; but the hoirid conse- 
^elices of the abolition of slavery ih the gresbt island 
of St. Domingo (sufBcieiit to make the ears c^ those 
-who hear of it to tihgle) teach a serious less6n of 
'caution. Thfe slaves there iir^t extirpated their for-* 
mer masters, then butchered the people of different 
•shades of 'cok>«tr ; and now, after near twenty years 
-have elapsed, are butchering eacfh Othctt* in support 
of contending chiefs. Christianity ) as far as it pre- 
vailed in the wcHrld, promoted the atn^ioration of 
-vlarery. When the Roman empire became ehristiu^ 
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^ff^^ 89lnt»xf laws w^re made in t^eir fav9Vrs but 
Oone^ by even the emperors ta lyhom the author in<U* 
rcctjy li&cribes iulallibiliiy, to ab^Ufb slavery. The 
cru^adeS) and a miti^ta^n opinion tliat the c^d of ti;ie 
world was at h^nd^ made way fpr tjie freedom 9f wany 
i^avesy but it was not finally abolished in the west of 
phri^tendgmy till the sixteenth century, when queea 
pii^^b^thi as landlord^ abolished it in the royal do* 
pc^a^ns. In almost every instance it was abolished b|( 
tb^ lyvasters volunlarily^ or for a valuable considera- 
tiony and not by governmental acts* It still prevails in 
tfic e^t of christiaA £ivrppe (in Bussia, Poland) and 
fi^e parts of Germany) where th^ common people^ 
t f. slaves, ^ere called scrffsf are tr^sferred with 
the. soil) like the trees that grow on k, No christian 
states bay^ i^^i^rted their legislative authority in this 
jp^use, injBo sjiprta ^^e, to so great m extent, as thq 
pepplf^ pf th0 United Stages. But for this, instead of 
praispi tbey ^ccpive riaoder from th? author. The li* 
|>eral pcjipy pf Pennsylvania, in abolishing slavery^ 
and amjpllorating the condition of such as could only 
be se^ free by tfcpir masters, and the disinterested 
cpndu4?t of tbe Quaker masters, at a great expense to 
them, has been treated with high approbation by Eu* 
yopean writers j but the author has not found ground 
for approbation on this, nor |uiy other acts of the peo- 
ple, or th^ governments. They have, in his opinion, 
,no authpri^y to give or enforcp evpn a pommand law- 
fnl in itself^ y\z. tp frpc a sjave. 

Yet J inwst admits that though hp has declaredlht 
Aqcieripan gover;ii^er^t tp be immoral and illegitimate, 
he gives thero aon^p fiommPHdation. 
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He says, (p. 51) « But, as wc have stated our ob- 
jections to the civil constitutions of these states, can- 
dour requires us to declare, at the same time, that we 
consider the American government, with all its evils, 
the best now existing in the christian world/* I only 
•bserve here, that I know of but one world of the hu- 
man family, of which Adam was the primeval proge- 
nitor, and the first federal representative ; and, with 
the apostle Paul aftd the author, I know of but one 
moral law of nature, common to, and possessed by, 
the whole family of mankind. 

But the author goes on to say—" And, if we know 
the sentiments of our own souls upon this subject, de- 
sire nothing more than its reformation, happiness, 
and prosperity.** 

From the above, taken in connexion with the rest 
•f his system, he practically disowns all the civil go^ 
vernmcnls that are, or ever were,' in the world. He 
disowns, demoralizes, and bastardizes all the Ameri- 
can governments so far, as to assert, that they can 
give no lawful command ; that in levying ta^es, for 
necessary uses, they act the part of robbers ; and, at 
the same time solemnly declares, that, with all their 
evils, they arc the best in the christian world. Conse- 
quently, all the civil governments of the christian 
world are more immoral and more illegitimate, i. e, 
greater bastards, than the United States. He also con- 
aiders the government of the Roman empire as immo- 
ral and illegitimate, and will not allow us to believe 
that the apostle Paul meaned what he said, whep, in 
explicit language, he enjoined the church to obey the 
powers tliat be ; to pay them tribute as a debt morally 
due i ^o honour the few who administered the govern- 
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ifient, and to pray for them, and all in authority under 
them ; and when he appealed to them and availed him- 
self of the privileges of their laws^— Nor the apostle 
Peter, in his general directions to the christian 
churches, when he enjoins them to " submit to every 
Ordinance of men, for the Lord's sake : whether it be 
to the king as supreme ; or unto governors, or unto 
them that are sent by them." Consequently he dis- 
owns all the governments of the Gentile nations; 
they all had, one time or other, their monatersy like 
Nero, who, however, did not reign five years well, as 
Ifie did ; nor were degraded and condemned to death 
for their crimes, as he was. 

One government, indeed, was immediately insti- 
tuted by God, of which he became the immediate king 
or supreme magistrate. In this government, certain 
■ offences against the moral law were subjected to the 
decision of those who acted as civil judges under Je- 
liovah, or the immediate sovereign oT that theocracy, 
,or immediate* government of God. But other offences 
tfgainst 'the moral law were tolerated, so far as to be 
withheld from the cognizance or punishment of the 
civil courts. Of these slavery was one, and for this 
the author demoralizes the governments of the Uni- 
ted States in a higher tone of crimination than almost 
any diing else. The Jews were not authorised to pu- 
nish any idolatry but such as was expressly defined, 
and committed by persons expressly described, and 
within a territory expressly limited by divine au- 
thority. For not going beyond the limits prescribed 
by Jehovah to that government, of which he conde- 
scended to be the immediate sovereign, the author 
demoralizes tie governments pf the United States, 
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O^er instanoet mig^lit be mentioiied) but the iiAo:9te is 
sufficient to .demoafttriLte thut thenuthor, to be 'Consk- 
tenty could not h»ve etc^nowiedgiedf oc, tiowse Ibis oura 
words* Aomoto^$ffd^btt pecefiar^^ernmeot of Israel; 
Nor .could be haTe jtf:kiiiDWledged tbe |>overDBiflaai^ of 
Coastantjne, TheodosinS) to. Thtf iodeed pQukhed 
for-maioy things-; Jor d<9i>g ivihtpli they had no autho« 
rltf fpom th^ Jaw pf Crpdi but ^egr also $»am»)bed 
oertaiD tii^s of idolatry) such as re^Uchs^ i^Ugrimsgest 
a&4 tr»ditioBi» vUoh they eet ab$>ve, or, ^ ^(^ fnade 
e^si «o, 4fas laws of this ioqh high God ; aaid they 
wejT^ thei]Mhel¥09 the high firiests of Jupiter, m. of 
the heathen Idolatrous religion, while at the same 
time they had usurped the headship 4>S, sad aove* 
reigaty^vec, xhe church of Christ. Certaitdf , on the 
ajttthor's principles^ he^ould tiot kooudngaue such a go- 
T^rament) or do any ^dniiig that would aiaoiuit to a. 
tessera of obedience to it. Consequently, as fir as 
Kneimi there Bever has been a civil government in: 
the world) which ithe author, on his declared prhici- 
plesf comld hare acfciiowledg.ed as a moral or iegiti^. 
mate gofemmentf or even whose lawful ooamuuids 
ought to have been obeyed. I will 'COOQlude with 
a 'quotation from a learned «and fudicicms casamen* 
tjEtor, Scott. 

Elxod. xxi. %-^ In these ways, sbtvefy had heeiv 
or would soon be, faitroduced .siadong them ; even that 
of their brethren as well as strangers : and God ^oA. 
not see gopd in th^ judiciai la^m totidly to prolubit 
this, and several other icings which are not agreeable 
to ^e perfect demands of the •lore/law, which is the 
standard of every action, whether right or wrong in 
Itself. In the governnnent of nstionsy legislators ottst 
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judge how far it is practicable, expedient, or condu*^ 
cive ^ the grand 'ends 'of magkcracf , to require uU 
diat is rifght, and forbid^ni/. tiiat is wrong, under fienai 
0ahcHon9 .* and in tMs respect, Isrii^l was like other 
nations. Indeed, the moral and judicial law were 
enacted by the same Lawgiver, and coincided, as far 
as infinite wisdom saw it to be conducive to the grand 
ends in view : but as Uiey were Intended for such dis* 
tinct purposes, they must in many things yary« The 
moral law commanded every thing spiritually good in 
its utmost perfection, and tolerated nothing wrong in 
the smallest degree : but the sentence of it is reserv- 
ed < to that day, when God shall judge the 9ecre(0 of 
men by Jesus Christ.' The jtutidal laiV commanded 
nothing morally bad^ and forbade nothing morally . 
good ; but as sentence according to it would be pro- 
nounced by the civil magistrate, it did not insist on 
the same perfection : . and, besides that^ it enjoined 
nothing eonoeming the state of the heart, except as 
the intenUons could be judged of by words and ac- 
tions i it bad also respect to the situation, character* 
and peculiar circumstances of the nation to be govern* 
ed; and supposed the existence of some evils which 
could not be eradicated without a constant miracle ; 
and provided against their effects — This distinctioUf 
carrfuUy attended to, will account for ramy things 
•eevm^ly toleraud in the Mosaic law, which are con«* 
demned in the New Testament ; and not only there» 
but in the moral law of * loving our neighbour as our- 
selves.*— They are not sanctioned, but merely suffer* 
ed^ because of the hardness of the people's hearts^ 
or on some account to prevent worse consequences, 
Slavi»y was almost universal in the world : and though 
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like wars, it always proceeded of evil, and was gene- 
rally evil in itself; yet the wisdom of God deemed it 
better to regulate, than to prohibit it : yet we should 
not judge of the practices itself by these judicial re^*, 
latiQfiM^ but by the law qfiovc" 



CHAFtER T. 



Of peraecution— The author** glosses on Romans xiit. 1 — 7, and 
Hat xziL 21, ezammed and refuted, by extracts irom the vene- 
rable dinnes of Westminster^ approved by the Assembly of tbt 
church of Scotland*— The testimonies of the Ptesbytemn dtergy 
of England and 8cotknd» againit Cromiv^ll's usurpation^ and oC 
XiUtber, Calvin, and other app i we d ce min a ntfttttr s — ^Biartyidooa 
a test of sincerity, not of truth— The Protestant martyrs under 
Popery against the author—Thoughts on creeds— Opinions of 
the Beformers—- Objection, that the apostleis' doctrine was nsl 
applicable to that period, refuted. 



T 



HE reverend author's thirteenth supposed objec- 
tion (p. 74) is, that we say, ** Your principles lead to 
persecution, and are cruel and unmerciful." This ob- 
jection I admit in all its force. I admit also liis reply 
to it, which is — ^* The church of ChrUt never fierte- 
cuted. If our principles lead to it we are certainly 
wrong.** In this I perfectly agree with him ; but with 
his following arguments to evade the force of his own 
concession, I do not agree. There is no principle of 
persecution in the religion of Jesus, the blessed Sa- 
viour of the chief of sinners ; who waiteth long and is 
kind ; who waiteth even to the eleventh, i. e, to the 
last hour, on careless and negligent sinners $ and wh« 
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brought tke thief cm the cross to repentance at the 
last hour, as he has done many sinners smce ; and 
who himself declared that he did not come to destroy 
mens' lives, but to save them ; and who^ on his last 
parting) gave a solemn charge to his apostles-—^' And 
he said unto them, go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature. He that believeth 
and is baptized, shall be saved ; but he that believeth 
not» shadl be damned." This solemn, gracious, and 
awful commission is given to the ministers of the 
f ospel, who are thereby cQnstituted-«n9 Cor. v. 20^ 
Ambassadors of Christ to pray and beseech men to 
b« recoocited to Qod. There is ipot a word h^riB. of 
perseeutiom but of teaching or beseeching men to 
be reo^nciled to God. There is not here, ncH* any 
place else, a commission given by the Saviour to. 
ecumenical councils or emperors to ratify or sancthn 
his laws, in order to give them validity ; nor is th^re 
any commission given them as officers of. his king- 
dom, which he has, in the most solenm manner de- 
clared, is not of this world. There is no comnussion 
given to convert sinners by the sword, or other physi- 
cal force. 

The author is fond of dilemmas, and ingenious in 
stating them ; but having admitted that the church ^f 
Christ does not fiersecutCy his detailed arguments im- 
mediately following in favour of persecution, may be 
safely passed without further notice, except one ob- 
servation, viz. that by the church of Christy I mean, the 
church or spiritual kingdom instituted by Christ and 
his apostles, with express provision that they should 
not add to his laws, under the penalty of having the 
plagues written in God's book added to them — ^Rev. 
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xxS. 18; The nutiibr treats on qtaie a diftreutiNA)* 
jectf viz. on what iie calls a dhiirch at Gfariity uttti^ 
Htted lyf a Roman emperor^ in connexion with a 
nnmher of bi»hop8> who laid the fotindaia6n of wiiim 
^ rince called Popery, or the church OflRome^ which 
lias ever since been bnrlt oh that foundatko. Tho 
laws, in all politicai dnirdh^s,. as snchy do mttnigiok 
jme frem the ratifying and sanctioning' power qfChriif 
or Me ufo68tUaj'bnt of the civil magistnttfe ; and arO'SUb* 
ject to all the clmiiges of the ofdnionB of hnroaii legis* 
latni^eift, and all ihe varieties that are to be found evcv 
in the various protestant national churches. 

Hift objection (p. 58) is founded oh Rofnans, Chap. 
If) ; and his seventh (p. 66) on MaL kxii. 21, viz; thb 
Satiour^s answer to the question of paying tribnto 
to Caesar. I admit the solidity of these objections t» 
His syseem. The author has in p« 57^ tad elsewhere^ 
appealed to app?tnred comnientators, Imd to sttch I 
shall now appeal. 

The Westminster assembly^ was composed Of about 
dne hundred divines, selected for th^ir orthedoxy^ 
learning, iftid talents, many of whom were endnent' 
GOttmientat<»*s, jcdned also wi^ four able divines fi^om 
the church ci Scotland, and thirty lay assessors, many 
of them such as Seldon, Hales, Whiteioek, Pym, 8cc. 
ttry ehiinent for learning, talents, ttid vinne, and 
three lay aissessors from Scotland. These he will not 
deny' to be approved connnentators, and I clabn no 
other authority for them. Confosifon of Faith, chap, 
stxiii. sec. 3r— ^* It itf l:be duty of people to pray for 
tiu^straees, to honour their persons, to ply them 
tribute and other dues, to obey 'their lawful cbdi' 
mandsi and t» be subject to' i^eir amhoidty, for oOn* 
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acieiice sake. Infidelity and dtffierence Ih religioti 
dbth not make roid the magistrate's just and legal 
authority, nor free the people from tlieir due obe- 
dience to him : from which eccleuastic persons are 
not exempted/' Sec. The 137th question of the Larger 
Catechism, tiz. What is the honour- that inferiors 
owe to dieir superiors ? The answer is quite agreea* 
ble to the above. This venerable assembly of divines^ 
and learned noblemen and gentlemen, give this doc* 
trine as a comment on Rom. xiii. S''^7» and on Mat* 
xxii. 31, and other similar texts ; and with this fully 
eorresponds the Directory for worship. 

We find by Neal's History of the Puritans^ that 
there was much dispute and division in both the as^- 
sembly and parliament, about the form of church go- 
vernment and discipline ; but they were unanimous 
in approving the doctrines of the Confession of Faith 
and the Catechisms-^the Directory for worship passed 
with equal unanimity, and they weare all approved 
and enforced by church and stttte in Scotland. Here 
is a mighty cloud of witnesses indeed. No less than 
•ne hundred divines,- and more than thirty noblemen 
and gentlemen of England, all selected for their emi* 
nence in learning and piety, by parliament, and that 
parliament itself. Add to this all the puritan divines 
who suffered for non-conformity during the tyranny 
of the Stuarts, of which there were two thousand 
ministers ejected from the established churchj and 
their congregations in one day, in a summary man-* 
ner, by act of parliament. Among those divines are 
found the name^. of Manton, Calomy, Cose, Baxteri 
T. Goodwin, Owen, Allen, Flavel, Henry, and. many 
others, who, being dead, yet speak, to the edifica* 
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tion of the christians in the protestant churches* 
These; though differing in other things, after the ex* 
anaple axid agreeable to the doctrine taught by Chriai 
and his apoatles^ taught obedience to the lawful co0i^ 
mands of an of^ressive and tyrannical govenunent^ 
and monstrously wicked kings^ such as Charles II. 
and James II. They taught also^ both by their doc- 
trine and example, to suffer in preference to obeying 
unlawful commands. It was in their day, and in oppo- 
sition to them, that the learned deistical philosopher, 
Hobbes, taught the doctrine of the public coasciencej 
i. e. the conscience of the supreme civil magistrate being 
the criterion of trutli and error, sin and duty— * whose - 
principles, with some variation, the Rev. Mr. Wylif 
has copied into his system, the refuting of which emt> 
ployed the learned . protestants of differe&t deiK>auna- 
tioDS, fcMT half a century. 

Such are the witnesses in favour of the objections 
to the author's system, produced in England. Scotland^ 
however, affords a mighty addition. No less than tho 
testimony of the w^ole Presbyterian church of Scot* 
land, in general assembly met, in their representative 
capacity. After suhmitdng the question, the presbytery^ 
who, as welLaS the parUament of that nation, approve4 
of the Coofessiont Catechisms and Directory, without 
any exception or additional explanation on such parts 
as are founded on Rom. xiii. Mat. xxii. ^1, &c. The 
above is human, ^nd, therefore, fallible testimony, but 
oT pious and learned men, and many of them great 
sufferers for what they, on the strictest exanaination, 
believed to be truth; It can scarcely be outweighed bf 
any uninspired testimony. 
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Bat as tbe' aqthvr (p. 34) saj8» << aH approted ex- 
attpke is equal to a precept ; but precepts are not 
aranting^-^ee Deut xiiL Id, %c. « Were itneedfuJ^ 
utt m^^ht quote also ^e aiithomjr of most of the re« 
Ibrnned churcbes of Europe, as also of tlie most emi^ 
ifont maptyrs.'* ia p. 73j in answer to tbe objectioEi 
arising from the Confession of Faith, now under coii- 

, sideration, he saya, ** The sense in which the General 
Assembly, as also the current of the reformers and 
martyrs of the seventeenth century, understood this 
passa^, is fully stated in our testimony, as also in the 
letter from Stirling^ hy the Rev. John McMillan, jiui. 

'They dnititiguisbed between reformed and enlightened 
luncls, and those that were um^fbrmed and unenligltt- 

I« the amhor really sincere in lus boasts of a cloud 
of witnesses, of reformers, nxartyrs, and iteforaied 
iKhvii^ekes, &e. ? If so^ wliy does^he not produce in- 
stances ? Is he really serious, in asserting, that tke 
Westminster Assembly txHMle sueh a distiBCtion? 
That they taught ^iich a public doctrine on the au.f 
tfio^iiy of Christ and his apostles, as equally applies 
to all nations and all individuals, Hke the moral law 
^f nature, on which it is bounded, and another doc*' 
tnne for particular cases, couched in the same words ? 
%^he Confession, however, makes no auch distinction^ ' 
hor is it founded in soripture. That it is founded in 
theirtestimony, is admitted, and- it is no doubt found? 
^ la the letti^r to which he alludes, and which I have 
ftiol ileen ; but this only sh&ws w<hat ingenuity even 
"i^kmh men will sometimes resort to, to vindicate a fa» 
vourite mistake. This is, however, a strong example of 
mysticism. 
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hi tbe Dipedcf^y for public woi«hip, vati&ed and 
efifoFced m.boU^ uatl^us la 1645> wfedle the king axid 
his patiiament were stt wai^ about their respi^ctive 
claims of prerogative ; whHe the parliament reskte^ 
l?hitt they ckemed the king's uiiconstitutioDal) i- c^ 
UBl&wfttl coiiuiiAn^By they at the same time acknow- 
ledged wha( thf^y helieved to be his coBstitutional or 
legal authority, and directed all the ministers, in their 
prayers before sermon, to pray for all iit authority, 
especiaHy for the king's iDajesty*«-and for the cowver. 
sioD of the^ que^), ^q, and ia several Beatles' for 
seit^g the distractions of llie ^ovemment, they treat- 
ed wit^ anid addressed him as tlieir lawful king, aiKl 
coatlnftbed to do so tUI after the assembly a4 \yest>' 
fmnstf^ir was ctissoWed^ aaid the pavlani^efit puf ged hji 
the army, by expeUiog all the Preabytewiis>^ a»4 
ieaidng Hw meTilhei»s birt offieen of th^ ai^y. Just 
a&eF parKament had ¥Oted the k^'s ppofrdsula m;. 
H«QiiptOR co«rt to be ^tis&ctorj^, the reownii^ 
members, with Cromwell afi their head> usttvp^d tbe 
wfiole goTemmeBtal authMty. }n pttirautmee of tU«t 
they disowned the king's authevity, brought hiol' to 
trial before a court, not kae^B- to the laws, tnd pm 
Ittm to death. This proceeding was solemnly p^otes^ 
ed agaiBfit by the whole body of the Preshyteviaa 
clergy in England, and the commissioners of the 
ehitreh of Seothtnd, in language expressive of sia* 
cere loyalty. Among these are many of the names of 
the most respeetable members of the Westminster 
assembly. They declare that, "though parliament 
took up irms in their own defence, and of the Pro- 
testant religion, and of the fundamental laws of the 
poipitry^ yet this cammt he plead in &rTour of uaoetet 
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. ingauthorhf OTcr the king." And again, *< Morco- 
ter, though parliament took up arms in defence of 
the laws, it waa never their intention to do violence to 
the person of the king^ or divest Mm. of his royal authO" 
rity," Again, ^<you eannot but know, that the word of 
God commands obedience to magistrates ; and that^ 
consonant to scripture, this hath been the judgment 
of Protestant divines, at home aad abroad, mth whom 
we concur." 

The commissioners of the church of Scotland so- 
lemnlj protest against casting off his authority, and 
proceeding to try and put him to death, as absolutely 
inconsistent wi^ the solemn league and covenant 
Thfe aforesaid n>eraorial of itfty^seren eminent Lon** 
don ministers, tells the nati<Hi, *^ you have engaged 
by oath to preserve his majesty's person.'* 

The same ministers, and indeed the whole body 
of the Presbyterians, acted conformably to this, after 
the restoration. They acknowledged the legal autho- 
rity of Charles II. and James II. they obeyed^ their 
lawful commands; bat suffered severe persecution, in 
preference to obeying such as were contrary to the 
moral law, i, e. such as interfered with the authority 
of God, over the reason and judgment of lus reason- 
able creatures, in such cases for which they are solely 
accountable to himself. They did the same in Scot- 
land, except that a much greater proportion of the 
Presbyterian clergy conformed, and became generally 
the disg^ce of even Episcopacy. In England^ the 
few that c4»nformctd, such as the learned doctors Light- 
foot, Reynolds, Williams, Tuckney, &c. did honouF 
to that church, as they had done to the Westminstep 
assembly, of which they had been eminent members^ 
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They were riot there, however, in favour of exclusive' 
establishments, ». e. erf persectition ; nor vrhen thef 
conformed, did they become persecutors, as the con- 
formists in Scotland did. The non-conformists in Scot- 
land were most craelly persecuted ; many of them 
left the country ; a few of those who remained, took- 
up arms in their own defence, when they were, while- 
attending the gospel <n:dinances, shot down like wild 
beasts of the field, or otherwise murdered. They dis- 
owned the authority of the king, who had withdrawn 
has protection from tliem, and refused Jto pray fer him. 
In this, however, they had- no judicial concurrence of 
that church, but a few presbytertan muiisters concur- 
red in, or openly patrotiited, tius conduct ; it never, 
dierefore, became the act of that national church. It- 
was fully justifiable, however, on the principle of self- 
defence, if success had been probable ; but that not 
being the case, there was no ground to expect mira- 
cles. This is the only exception to their conduct. 
Those who fiedfrom the storm till it would blow overV 
like Athanasius, acted on the Savioui^s advice. ^ Whety 
tbey persetnite you in one dty, flee you to another." 
The nation a few years rejected the :&uart8 from be-* 
ing' kmgs. 

In this distracted state of that church and nation^ 
those who disowned the civil authority, as well as 
those who 'fled from its violence, were admitted- tor 
connnunionr with the Protestsint churches of the Ne-^ 
theiiande ; but ftfber the peraeotttiim ceased, ttod the 
Presbyterian ri^ligion was restored, and politically re^ 
eetsMished in Scotland, ^ese churches refused com^ 
mitnioil with such «8 dssowned the civil authority jtl 
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Scotland. In short, thef vere not ackoowledged by 
any of the political Protestant churches in Europe. 

The author, having confidently appealed to the 
current of the reformers and martyrs of the 17th cen- 
tury, as quoted above, has occasioned this review of 
that period, in which it appmtra that the Westminster 
assembly and parliament, and the general assembly 
and. parliament of Scotland, were consistent; that 
they did not say one thing and mean another. I ap- 
pear only as an advocate for their consistency, while 
I think, perhaps through the circumstances of the 
times, they carried their loyalty too far. After the 
deMh of Cromwell, when the parliament was restor- 
ed, and the Presbyterians the decided majority, they 
brought the perjured, unprincipled, and extremely 
dissipated Charles the second to the throne, without 
any legal restraints on his absolute power, while he 
had no claim but from his royal blood, or hereditary 
right; he had not been in possession, except in Scot- 
land ; they were under no d>ligation of oath or cove- 
nant to receive him as their king in England. In 
1688 they had learned better. When James, the bro- 
ther of Charles II. with all his royal blood, had abdi- 
cated the throne, passing over many other nearer 
royal' stems, they fixed on a remote branch, not f(»r the 
amount of the royal blood in his veins, but from poli- 
tical causes. This was not inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples laid doirn in the Confefisi<m of Faith, vis. that 
^infidelity, or difference of religion^ does not make 
void the magistrate's just and legal authority, nor free 
the people from their obedience to him/' He wbott 
they chose was a Protestant, but of a diflevent deno* 
n^ii\ation. 
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He appeals to the martyrs ^f that centarf- 
which I observe, that martyrdom is a proof of sinceii* 
tf9 but not of truth. If this principle is given up, the 
Manichees, and other heretics in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, who opposed or perverted the truth of the 
christian i^eligion, and the Donatists and Novations 
who suffered martyrdom for not submitting to the es-* 
tablished order, could appeal to a very numerous ca- 
talogue of martyrs ; and, in later times, the church of 
Rocae can produce fifty thousand martyrs in Japan^ 
Abyssinia^ China, and elsewhere. The Arians and 
Socinians hare also the testimony of martyrs in their 
fcvom*. They were, no doubt, erroneous; some of 
^«ae sects- wefe so in a high deg^e— therefore we 
4» not take their testimony, for which they suffered^ 
a»a test of troth ; but it would be uncharitable not to 
admit it as. a te^t of their sincerity. The thousands of 
martyrs under the baleful unioa of church and state^ 
during its unabated reign, laboured under errors and 
matakes ; but the- testimony for which they greatly 
mifferedf . was the gospel of Christ. The godly bishops 
and others, who suffered under the union of church 
and state in queen Mary's reign, acknowledged tibe 
kiag*s headship over the ohuich of England, though 
eif ea Cranmer himself had lamented the imperfection 
of jthmr r^Mnaatidn ; but ^is was net what fhey seal- 
ed with their bdoodt--^ was the truth of the gospel of 
Cluriat, witfa^ respect to whidi bishop Latimer said» 
ikmi thtmgA he mt» to^ old ta m^t for Christy he w«v« 
m9i $00 oM to die for km^ Yet unfortunately, on the 
. te-ettaUishment of the proteatant reli^n in the reign 
of queen £U«abelb, on this principle, the papiah 
Tites were as the testiwmy of the martyrs re-esta^ 
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billed in the nation. Here was tbe snaf« arising' 
from pinning their fidth on the martyrs. The earliest 
idolatry in the christian church was idolizing the me- 
mories of die martyrs, and afterwards their relics or 
bones. In Naples, St. Janesarius is worshipped to^ 
this day, and the like is done in other superstitions 
churches. Let none substitute their confidence in 
martyrs, instead of the gospel of Christ in the scrip- 
tures of truth, which is the only sure foundation »nd 
piiiar, and ground of trutl^— resting on any other 
foundation is idolatry. 

There were, indeed, numerous niart]^^ in ^e se* 
yenteenth century. In France, Piedmont, and other 
popish countries belonging to Makflon the gr^at^ the* 
mother of harlot e-^-^runken vnik the blood of the siiinta /• 
and there was also the blood of martyrs shed, and 
other grievous oppressions inficted, both on the 
spiritual and temporal interests of christians, by the 
little Babylons, viz. the anti christian, polHicai, ptt>teB-^ 
tant establishments in Britain and elsewhere, who, 
after the- example of the author's standard 'aiitborit3r 
of emperors and councils, usurped ChrSsit's legislative 
authority over his body, the church ; but he has not 
toMns to which of these martyrs he as^ieals. lam: 
still more at a loss to know what reiormer« he m^ois. 
I know Off no refbrmatibn whkh took^piatee in the so* 
▼enteenth century. Thcrre were, indeed, many great 
and pious divines who endeavoured to prohtote refor* 
mation, but without success. In Britain there waaa; 
suc'cessful struggle to overturn the prelatical hkr»p>^ 
chfy and the superstitions accompanying it ; biUt the 
prevailing party in chureh and state subslltiitBd ano-^ 
ther tyranny in its place. TImse, siaoe caMed i^de« 
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pendents, consisting of sueh .learned and' go^ly- di«' 
vines as Goodwin, Burroughs, Nye, Simpson, 8cc. \rhrt 
had contributed largely to prepare the Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms, first opposed the political esta- 
blishment, and then^lead an exemption fftim the civit / 
penalties of it, so far as to enjoy the right of ordina« 
tion, &c« It was refused. They plead for toleration ; 
it was refused. These men, who had been- among the. 
ornaments of the assembly, dissented from necessity. 
The army petitioned that no cMl restraints should be 
laid on tender consciences. They said they had shed 
their blood to pull down the tyranny of the bishops, 
united with the state^ but not to erect another in its 
place. Their petitions ^ere treated with silence. 
They had arms in their hands ; they turnod out the 
majority of the parliament ; the members of the as- 
sembly of divines had gradually withdrawn the Presr 
byterians to livings under the establishments ; the In- 
dependents to their voluntary, unprotected, and unen- 
dowed congregations— -hence called Congregational" 
ists. When the army seized the government, they pro- 
tected these congregations, as friends to the liberty 
wherewith Christ had made his church free ; and 
they also protected the Presbyterians in their livings, 
as holding the same faith— when the government of 
the army was overturned, after the death of CromwelL 
The parliament was restored, in which the Presbyte* 
rians were the majority; they called Charles II. to 
the throne, without limitations or conditions, after 
the election of a new parliament. The hierarchy, 
with all its tyranny and superstitions, with several ad- 
ditions, besides that of personal resentment and re- 
venge, were restoreli, and the Presbyterians and In* 



dependents suffered eqa«l seireritf of persecution 
during tiie two siicGeediikg re%ns* 

This was Uie greatetst stiniggte for refortnataon 
during that century ; but it is evident that only a very 
pwtiai; re€»maatk>a was attempted. The bishops ty- 
Kanikised over the lower elergy and the people, as 
they bad done in the reign of Constanttne, and sup- 
ported the despotic power of the kings. Against thb 
double tyranny) both doctritial and political puritans 
jqined ko overturn the tyrants ; the doctrinal partisans 
were graltified by the veitioval of bbhops and a num* 
betf of popish rite»-^b«t they only changed the tyrant 
Wf iftto oiber hands; though they reformed many 
abiuiesy tkey still retained the fundamental prinoipie 
of Popery, vis. the power of making laws over Chmf s^ 
house. They indeed declared the scriptures to be the^ 
pevfeict rels of faith and practice^ but prescribed the 
exclusive aease in wiiick christians shouJ(^ receive it) v 
ufidev civil penalties. That the Westminster pairlia-^ 
ment ^od assembly^ and the assembly and pupliaaient 
of Scotland, agreed upon and ratified a system of 
doctriases much more agreeable to the scriptures thaik 
any, or all the creeds established and enforced by the 
author's standard councila or em^perors, or aU the ca- 
nonical councils from the first, via. that of Nice, rati* 
fied by Conatantme, to the la&t, vist. that of Trent, rati-* 
fied* by the emperor and other sovereign prijoees, is 
admitted. The council of Trent ratified all the de-» 
crees of the former canonical councils, including 
those recommended by the author, and, as all Uie 
others had done, ssade additions and explanations t» 
them. The doctrinal puniians were not ta V)ame fol^ 
tlM j^&ult 
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To pcevent nit^akte^ I afifirovi^ of tike .iibctmev 
contained in the WesUni&ster CcHifeaaioti, a& tbe dtic* 
trine of the reformers, and agreeaUeto 4he Word of 
God ; and I take k as the exposltm of my own £uth, 
aa I ought to do any human compoailion or comLpii»» 
tion, but not the authority of the aaoemhilsies and par* 
liaments which ratified and enforced them by civiipe* 
natties. God forbid, that I ftivouid subject my con* 
science to the dictates, of ItSie conscienees of other 
men, who cannot answer for me at the judgment seat 
of Christ, or that I should receite any sub^tinte for 
the scripture. The expedielicy of creeds and confds^ 
sions, as a bond of union among christian dienoimnn^ 
tions, does not result from any divine ccrnimaadol' 
Christ, nor from any example of the christian church) 
iu its purest state. What is called the^ apostle's creed* 
it is now admit^ed^ was not l&nowxitiU about the loumli 
century^ when ci^ediSy itnd wh«it hits been very imprcH 
perly called piotts frfetudb, becetme fashionable. How^ 
ever, it coataiBs such a phan and'simpte ssumnary of 
aipostolie doctrines^ that both PtE^iish and ptatostant 
churches respect it, without difference . of ofwiioiif 
except with respect to the descent of * Christ mtir heli^ 
vr the state ^ the dead* It is talsen whotty from the 
evai^elists. The laetaphysical Nieene creed, instead 
of promoting union, laid tlie fcmndatiea of endless di*^ 
vision and bloody persecutions ; and mi^ry one of tl^Ss 
autiior's i|tandard councils did the saise. Eve« the 
council of Trent laid the foundiatiou of new controrefv 
sies in the church of Romifi*«^seTeFal of the -Popish 
nations never received it. 

God haidng addreeaed both law and gospel t» 
livery man's undersian^iiaig and reason, »s he sh^ 
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answer fi»r bknael^ and abide the pains of everUt^Hnff 
Jtte in heiij wMere the worm dieth not^ and the fire is not 
^enehed^ as the pemdty of rejecting or imsapproTiiig 
them ; or else, on improving them, to enjoy incon- 
ceiTable happiness in heaven to all eternity*: and also 
having indued every man with that exercise of his 
memory, understanding, judgment, and reason, which 
we call eonMcience^ which, by comparing tiie conduct 
and opinions with the divine laws, gives peace by its 
approbaticHi ; or, by condemning, turns even the soft- 
est bed into a bed of thorns, and the apparently most 
eligible situation into a kind of hell, which disturbs 
the> sfumberS) embitters the most pleasing enjoyments, 
and renders the approach of death tremendously aw- 
ful. Conndering this, I liave often wondered how it 
entered into the heart of vain, ignorant, and sinful 
men, to add to the rewards and punishments of divine 
appointmmit, with respect to those things for which 
wc are solely accountable to God ; especially when it 
has b«»eB confirmed by near 1500 years experience, 
that civil pumshments of the most excrueaating kinds, 
or rewards the most flattering, never could convert 
a soul to Chiist, not havuig the divine appointment 
for that purpose. That it was by the terrors of the 
liord, and his o^nstraming love of Christ, that the 
apostles persuaded men to be reconciled to God, is 
the scripture account. 

In the present divided state of the church, is or- 
der that christians, in holding communion with God, 
and with each other, should know each other's opi- 
nions, in matters of such religious controversy, as 
prevail in the. present day, it is necessary that terms* 
^ conunanioR should be. agreed on. Thia necessity 
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^ does not arise from the nature of. the chmtisn reiigioB, 
<^ which the scriptures aire both the foundation and the 
rule) but from the distracted and divided state of the 
church. It was not so from the beginning;', nor willit 
be ao when the happy time comes, vhen the knowledge 
af' the Lord 9haU cover the earth as the noatev cover 
the 9ea ; and when Jew and Gentile shall be as one 
stick in his hand ; and when the rustj acquired through 
long ages of afiostacy^ ignorance^ and distraction^ shall 
be JiuTged away. But let the framers of these tests of 
orthodoxy take care that they do not exclude such 
christiai]4s from church communion, as the apostles, 
under the immediate influence of the Holy Ghost, 
admitted. Doing so, is not feeding Christ's sheep or 
weak lambs, but smiting and banishing them from his 
fheepfold. 

The author must have laboured under some mis- 
take, in appealing to the reformers of the seventeenth 
century ; that was ndt the age of reformation. It is the 
opinion of all the divines, whose works I have perused 
on that subject, that during that century the protes- 
tant churches were degenerating, and some of them 
drawing nearer ta the church of Rome ; while, at the 
same time, the church of Home was slowly and Silent- 
ly becoming more enlightened, and purging off her 
dross. To this purpose, see the evangelical Mr. 
Trail's Vindication of the Prbtestant Doctrine, &c. 
Certainly in no period since the reformation, were s» 
many princes, nobles,'^ and other protestant professors, 
reconciled to the church of Rome, as in the seven* 
teenth century. During the sixteenth century, belbre 
the political establishment of the reformed churches, 

• the leanied Mosheim says, ** the church of Rome left 

Z 



much of kef atickBt splendour and sMJestf «s soob i^ 
Luther, ead the other luminariea of the rdfofmiicioi^ 
had exhibited to the view of the European nations the 
christiaii retigion, and restored it at least to a exmM^r 
table /Mr4 qf t^ native purity, «md deUrered it ^-^al. 
many of the mtfierMtiti&ns, uader wliieh it had kdn^o 
long disguUed/' 

Here the histonan admits, that the reformation 
-was not perfect ; that fiurity was only restored in a 
considerable degree 5 and that the church was deUveiv 
^d only from manyy not from all the superstitions under 
which she lay disguised. This indeed wqs a fair and 
a blessed beginning of relbrmati<Mi, but alas ! its prop* 
gresa was stopped too soon ; princes step|}ed into the 
tiirone of Christ, pid mad^ laws for his house ; and 
they made it the temporal interest of the elengy ijp 
acquiesce with this usurped authority. Thus church 
and state combined to stop the progress of reforma- 
tion, and smd unto it, hitherto ehait thou conte^ tmd n9 
further. Hence it came to pass, that, instead of a ro- 
fmnned church of Christ in Europe, we have a church 
•of England, of Scotland, Holland, Sweden, Denmack, 
Sec. each of them modelled by the authority, and agre^ 
able to the policy or caprice of the respective civU 
governments. Hence arose a number of IMtle Baby* 
/07Z4, tseparated indeed by various shades of difference 
from the great Babylon, but, like her, in a greater or 
lesser degree, stained with the blood of the saints, 
and trading in the souls, t. e, the minds or consciences of 
tnexii and agreeing with her in the foundation on winch 
&he has erected her thix>ne, viz. on a human legisla* 
tive authority m Christ's spiritual kingdom, paramount 
ttt. t^ Jaws of Christ himself / 
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But to return to the objections founded on Rom. 
^iii. l^-^7. ai^ Mat. xxU. 2 1. on which I have given above 
the opimon of the Westminster divines, ai^ of the di*. 
\ hies of the chiirch of Scotland ; to these i ^rill add 
the opinions of some of the reformers, among wluch 
LuU^er and Calvin stood on high ground. 

On the freedom from the law of Moses, that great 
reformer, and eminently^ evangelical divine^ >lartin 
i«uther, on Galatians iii. 19. shews at lai'ge, from the 
design and circumstances of giving that law, that it 
ii?9.s to endure but for a short time, and on the weU< 
);nown aiiegoxy of the bpnd won^an and the free*--?- 
ghap. iy* 21, Sec. he shews the difference between 
^e leriisalem that then was, and i^as in bondage 
with tier chil4ren» viz. the Jewish church, and the 
Jerusalem tha^is Above, viz. the gospel church, which 
is the nQo^h^r.of all true be^^vers. He agrees with 
t\k» schpoi doctors in the ^boUshmeBt of the judicial 
^d ceremonial law-— but con4^nms the different 
si^Qses they assign to scripture, and particularly thei^i* 
QHM^tainin^ obedience even to the moral law, as a con- 
df^on of acceptimce with God, and that the unbeliev- 
^lg Jews errod in this respect, as much as in teaching 
ol^dieiiee to the \^y( of Moses, as a condition of jus- 
tiJicatioa with God. 

A£\et proving this at large, he says : " There is 
^l.sQ another abolishment of the law, which is out- 
ward>to wit, that the politic laws of Moses do nothing 
belong unto us." That is to say, the parts of this law 
ivbipb belong to the civil administration of the Jewish 
government, have no relation to christians. 

Ou ch^p.. y. 3.r-*'^ He th^t is circumcised, is also 
boi»nd to Ip^^p the whole law. For he that Teceiveth 



Moses in one point, must of necessity rcceii'e Fiim ifr 
all. And it helpeth nothing to Say, that circumcision 
is necessary, but not the rest of the laws : for by the 
same reason that thoQ art bound to keep circumci- 
sion, thou ait also bound to keep the whole.—— Some 
would bind us, even at this day, to certain of Moses* 
laws that please them best, as the false apostles would 
have done at that time. But this is in no wise to be 
.suffered : fot-, if we give Moses leave to rule over us 
in any thing, we are bound to obey him in all things. 
Wherefore we will not be burthened with any law of 
Moses. We grant that he is to be read among us as 
a prophet and a witness bearer of Christ: and more- 
over, that out of him we may take good examples of 
^ood laws and holy life. But we will not suffer him in 
any wise to have dominion over the conscience.*' 

As to this great reformer's opinions, with respect 
to obedience to the lawful commands of such govern- 
ments, as God, in his providence, had set over them^ 
I have not access to his writings on that subject, but 
we know well his practice and his instructions to th« 
persecuted churches ; his letters to those who receiv- 
ed his doctrfne, and who were subjects to the Popish 
persecuting duke of Brunswick, who charged the re- 
formers as inimical to his governnftent, because they 
withdrew from his religion, exhorting them to loyalty 
and sufferings, least, by doing otherwise, they should 
bring reproach on the doctrine of the reformation, is 
well known, and perfectly corresponds with the iiV 
structions of the apostles to the churches. It is weH 
known that the learned Melancthon, the intimate col- 
league of Luther, who wrote a common-place book or 
system, (received at that period as a standard autho* 
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tj^) it is undeo^stooid* nuMkioned the aame doctrine. 
Iti^^ aU ithe Liit^eniQ divines (M4 the s^sie. 

Tb# ijrtiit refoirmer Cajvjuftf l«9g looked q^p to »» , 
Uie gfeftt vukdiycat(»r of tbe refori?ia^ti^9 and teacbj^r 
of the re£pir«aed ehurchea, s^d whom Melanc^ion, w 
elder refor|oev» then c»Ue4 his divix^e by way of emi« 
neaice» irvcit^ hU iastitutioB of th^ chri^uaQ.religioii, 
de<£c«tQd to th^ p^rseo^ti^ king ef F^soice) a^d. 
pirioQififdly for ^ perseouti&d churches v^ France, <^ 
-which he had been mimsfter ;. tUs woris. he revised se- 
veral dmes t^ll bis dead), and it became the cop^mon- 
pkic^ bopk ef divinity lor all Ike reformed chiir^hes, 
tiU il wa» f»pf»Q!«ed by l^e ArmnlfM^* From that time 
tiU Hour, %htmt mho e^ntin^e to pre^h the doctrines 
g£i the^ rafamiaj^m tire stiU called Calvioists. This, 
learned w#rk is in.csany h^ids, aiid from it the follow*, 
lag eoctracls are ta^en : 

<^||jMJl vhereasy I promised to speak with what 
lawa ft chriistiian cj^ii at^e ought to be ordered. There, 
la no oauise why jmj mtm sbouMi look for a ]oog dis* 
cmrsa of the beat kind ef laws, which should be i|i€i- 
niter and pertained not to this present purpose and 
pIfMse i yeif in a few wcMcds, and as it were, by the w^y, I 
Will todich what laws it m^y use godlily before God, 
and.be righUy govertied by them amoi^g men, which 
salf thiing I hl^d rather have passed oyer in silence^, 
if J did not understand that somie do herein perilously 
eir. For there be some that deny that a commonweal 
is;if^ ^rd^fed, which neglecting the civil laws of Mo- 
sea, is govei*»ed by the con^mon laws of i^ationi^. How 
da^jOf^ous-iyad troublesome this sentence is, let other 
m^n ceDffi4eM^ ; it shaU.be eaovgh fpr me to havQ ahew^ 
«d tbikt i^ is fidse ^nd J^l^h. Neither in the mean 

3&2 
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time, let any man be cumbered with this dDubt^ that' 
judicial s and ceremonials also pertain to the moral- 
laws. For although the old writers which have taught 
this division, were not ignorant that these two latter 
parts had their use about manners, yet because they 
might be changed and abrogate, the morals remain- 
ing safe they did not call them morals. They called 
that first part peculiarly by that name, without which ^ 
cannot stand the true holiness of manners, and the un- 
changeable rule of living rightly. 

Sec. 15. "Therefore the moral law (that I may' 
begin thereat) since it is contained in two chief points, 
of which the one commandeth simply to wdrship God 
with pure faith and godliness, and the other to em^ 
brace men with unfeigned love, is the true and eter- 
nal rule of righteousness prescribed to the men ot all 
ages and times that will be willing to frame their life 
to the will of God. For this is his eternal and un- 
changeable will. ^The judicial law given to them 

for an order of civil state, gave certain rule* of equi- 
ty and righteousness, by which they might behave 
themselves hannlessly and quietly together.— »— As, 
therefore, the ceremonies might he abrogate, godli- 
ness'iremaining safe and undestroyed : so these judi- 
cial ordinances also being taken away, the perpetual- 
duties and commandments of charity may continue. 
If this be true, verily there is liberty left to every na- 
tion to make such laws as they shall foresee to be pro- 
fitable for them.— —Now since it is certain that the 
law of God, which we call moral, is nothing else but 
a testimony of the natural law, and of that conscience 
which is engraven of God in the minds of men, the 
whole rule of this eqAiity whereof we n<m 'speak is set 



.*>* 
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forth therein. Theref<^e it alone also must be both 
tfie mark and mle and end of all laws. Whatsoever* 
la'vrs shall be framed after that rule^ directed to that 
mark) and limited in that end, there is no cause why 
we should disallow them, howsoever they otherwise 
differ from the Jewish law, or one from another." 

- The great and learned reforiDer here goes on to 
shewt-at coimiderable' length, that the same penalties,.' 
for the same crimes, would not equally apply to all 
motions, nor to the same nation at all times ; that the* 
same seveiity that i^ requisite for the protection of so«- 
ciety among a stiibbom people, prone to disorder^, 
would be unnecessary to a people peaceably disposed ; 
and that the same penalties that often became neces- 
sary in the time of war, attended with murder and ra- 
pine, are seldom necessary in settled times of peace ; 
that, therefoi^, nations have a right, and it is their 
duty, to change their penal laws according to circum- 
Mances ; but all of them ought to have some end in 
view, to punish what is condemned by the eternal and 
unchangeable law of God. I will give the conclusion 
in his own words. 

<^ For, that which some say, that the law of God 
given by Moses is dishonoured, when it being abro- 
gfite,. new are preferred above it^ is most vain. For 
neither are other preferred above, it, when they are 
more alio^edy not in simple comparison, but in respect 
of xhA esWm of the timed, place, and nation: neither 
is that itoogate which was never made for us. For 
the. JLord gave not the law by the hand of Mosaa^ 
whi«li should, be published into all nations, and Bmk* 
mU eii:ery where : but when he- had received the.n&ff 
tioa of the Jews into his faith, defence, and protec- 



tioiH he willed to be a lawmaker peccdiaiif to (bein." 
The aiAfaof elsewhere calls the itforal law of the 
ten commandjaents ^ a taste or instruction of the law 
of nature." 

We itre well informed that not only Zuing^Uua) there* 
former of Switzerland ; Hiilrick Campbell^ the^peformer 
of the GiisaoB country^ aadalll their eminent afisociatesi 
bttt the persecuted reformers of the French chttrches^ 
maintamed the same priaclples on this quesUei^ The 
celebvated John Wed^, el Scotlfoidt when at Rochetteb 
With the persecuted protectants) whejs dUled on tO: 
answer befoire the pe^aecoting Leius XIII. for th^, 
doctrine he taught^ an^wensd^ that he taught that he 
(Loots) was iawiiil king of France, a«d not suhfeet m 
any foreign jitnsdictioto, t. ti not suhjecl: to the Pc^« 
Th«a testifying in faTour of the legitimate, authoritf 
of that l^o^i^ persecaitng king ; bnt at. the smne time 
beamg tebtiinony agsdnst Ihe autheiily of the Pope.^ 
The perseeuted refoimera in Savoy^ Itai^r, A;nstffia^ 
HttHgwry snd Inland, supported the same teethnony. 

That pious asid learned divine,, profossor of dirini^ 
ty and eminent preacher, David Dickson, who taught 
drriaity to the other eminent Presbyterian divmes in 
Soetland, and did honour to that ohm*ch in ihe seven'- 
tee^th eemury, in his TriM"^ Victmy ovem &rorj am* 
faltiiffg the doctrine w^sic^ he tanght his stiidenl% 
ft^ BfOppc^nfift 'the deoirhie of the Confession >of Faith 
M theie ^tesM^^Mmd si^aisp did his assooiateeand stu- 
dems I 60 also did the lesuraed Pool^ and other emi* 
mast 'commentaitors ihi EoglHiid, of that eeBiiury. I am, 
tkffvefere^ at a losai to know to which of Uio reforiners 
^ the stKWen^ or se^iieee«th ceol«f|^, or to what 
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}«arned divines and protestant churches he can - tura* 
for support* 

But to demonstrate that the doctrine of the rc- 
fdrmed churches on this subject has been one at all 
periods, I will examine some of the learned and ap- 
proved commentators of the last century, through 
more than half of which many of us have lived. 

The Tonerable Henry, on Mat. 3fxii. 21—" They 
say unto him Cxsar's ; then saith he unto them, ren- 
der, therefore, unto C^sar the things that are Caesar's, 
and unto God the things that are God's.'' " His coii- 
vkting them of hypocricy might hare served for an 
answer ; such captious questions deserve a reproof, 
not a reply ; but our Lord Jesus gave a full answer to 
their question, and introduced it by an argument suf- 
ficient to support it, so as to lay down a rule for his 
church in this matter, and yet to avoid giving offence 
and to break the snare. He forced them, ere they were 
aware, to confess Csesar's authority-over them^^v. 19, 
20. In dealing with those that are exceptions, it is 
good to give our reasons, and, if possible, reasons of 
confessed cogency, before we give our resolutions.^^*- 
The coining of money has always been looked upon 
as a branch Of the royal prerogative, a fiower of the 
cro\yn, a royalty belonging to sovereign princes,, and 
the admitting that as good and lawful money of the 
country, is an implicit submission to these powers. 

C hrist asks- th«m, Whoke image U^hU P and they 

owned it to be Ca&sar's, and thereby convicted these, 
of falsehood who said, we were never in bondage to 
any, and confirmed what they afterwards said, w^ 
have no ki^g" but CVr^ar.--^— JFrom thence he inferred, 
the lawfultiess of paying tribute to Caesar, v. U.Rea- 
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d&Vi therefore^ to Cxsar the things that are Cx^Af% 
not give it him, as they expressed it (v. 17) k^tremler 
it, return or restore ii ; if Cxsur fiii& the purses^ Jet 
Caesar command them ; it is too iat<< to dibpute pa)r-« 
iiig tribute to Caesar, for you ^re become a provi»€« 
of the empire, a^d w^eH once a relation is adi^itted^ 

the duty of it must be performed.-- His. diacipks. 

were iustructedt aj)d 9, standing rule left to the 
church.'* 

The leajmed and evangeUcs^ S<K>tt> 9U approved 
Knglish commeutatQr at the clo^e of th^ eightf e^tb 
century, as Heary wM at the hffianiiig of itj ^n M9t< 
^xU- IS, 93, 6ay«, *^9ut Jeaus, gave tli^m to vnd^r* 
aimd that he vaa fMlly aware of their iiv»<}iQH4 4^ 
sig&a ; yet, he chose to answer the %ue$Uo99 b^^Uft^ 
be imcmded to graft qh it in^portanl ii%i|ti?tic|iQi^ Sev*« 
leg, therefore, obtained the coia kfk i^hi^b thQ (rftv^^ 
was paid, and drawn them to ack^e^ledgb ibeil it, was: 
stamped with Gassar's image ajftd oaQxe^ he U^iUjf ^^ 
ferred that Cssar waa tl^ eivU ruler t« whosa Ge4 
had subjected them : and, thereforey aa thej dei^^ved 
protection aiul the benefits of niegisjtraej^ fron^ hin» (oi 
which the currency ef the coia was eyide»<je) ^X 
were not only allowed, but required, to render t9 ^W 
both tribute and civil honour and obedieMf • At the, 
same time they must render to Ged that honour, wor« 
ship, iQve, and service which his commandiaeot^ 
claimed, and wluch were justly due to hii^, and not 

disobey him out of regard to any earthly soyereigo*" 

••• 

I subjoin some extracts from Henry od Roto, xui-, 
1, 5. ** We are taught how to carry ourselves tow^r^i* 
magistrates, and those that are in authority over \1>I». 
ealled here high powers, intimating their a^^Q^^ll^i 
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Atf are pov^em ; and in their dig^aii^, tliey aretKeUi^h*- 
cr powers ; includiivg not only the king as supreme, 
bat aU inferior magistrates iif»ler him ; and yet k it 
expreesed, not by the persons that are in that powei^ 
power, but the plaoe and power itself in which they 
are. However, the persons themselves niay be wick- 
ed, and of those vile persons which the citizens of 
JSion contemnelih, (P«al. xv. 4.) yet the power which 
Uiey have must be submitted to and obeyed .•*•<-— -The 
duty enjoined^ Z.et every soul be subject. Every soul, 
i. €. every person, one as well as another, not exclud- 
ing the iclergy, who caU themselves spiritual persons, 
however the church of Rome doth exempt them from 
subjection to the civil powers, Iwery soul : not that 
our consciences are to be subjected to the will of -men ; 
it is God^s prerogative to^make laws immediately to 
bind the conscience^ and we' must render to God the 
things that are 'God's ; but it intimates that t)ur sub* 
}iM:tion must be free and voluntary, sincere and hearty^ 

^^This subjection of soul, here required, includes 
inward honour (1 Pet. ii^l7.) and outward reverence 
-and respect, both in speaking to them and speaking 
•of them ; obedience to their commands in things law- 
ful and honest, and in other things a patient submis- 
sion to the penalty without resistance ; a conformitf 
in eyevy thing to the place and duty of subjects, 
bringing our minds to the relation and condition, and 
the inferiority and subordination of it." 

The author, after -shewing the expediency of such 
directions to christians in the Roman empire, .says, 
♦« The apostle, for obviating that reproach, and the 
clearing of christiamty from it, shews that dbedienoe 
to^Tii magistrates is one of the laws of Christ, whose 
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retigion helps to make people good subjects, and it 
is vciy unjust to charge upon christiaiiity that faction 
and rebellion, which its principles and tulcs are so 
directlf contrary to." After describing the (Ejects of 
the institution of civil magistracy, and the necessity 
of it, he says, « This is the intention of magistracy, 
and, therefore, we must, for conscience sake, be sub- 
ject to it, as a constitution designed for the public 
good, to which all private interests must give way. 
But pity it is that ever this gracious intention should 
be perverted, and that those that Jbear the sword, 
while they countenance and connive at sin, should be 
a terror to those that do well. But so it is, when the 
vilest men are exalted — and yet, even then; the bless- 
ing and benefit of a common protection, and a face of 
government and order, is such, as that it is our duty 
in that casCy rather to submit to persecution for well 
doing, and to take it patiently, than by irregular and 
disorderly practices, to attempt redress. Never did so- 
vereign prince pervert the ends of government as 
Nero did, and yet to him Baul appealed, and under 
him had the protection of the law and the inferior 
magistrates more than once. Better a bad govern- 

TOcnt than none at all. Thou hast the benefit and 

advantage of government, and, therefore, must do 
what thou canst to preserve it, and nothing to disturb 
it. Protection drfiws allegiance. If we have protection 
from the government, we are in subjection to it; by 
upholding the government we keep up our own 
hedge. This subjection is likewise consented to by 
the tribute we pay. For this cause pay you tribute, 
as an acknowledement of your submission, and as an 
acknowledgment that in conscience you think it due. 
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' Tlie letfftied Scott» on Rom. xiii. 1. says— << The 
Jew^ entertained various scruples on the lawfulness 
of obeying heathen magistrates ; . and this gave occa* 
sioQ to many turbulent spirits to excite scandalous 
and ruinous Uisurrection \ and the same sfHrit might 
creep in among christians^ to the great disgrace of it ; 
as in later times, ecclesiasticks, especially in the 
churchof Rome^ claimed the most exorbitant exemp- 
:ions in this particular. The apostle, therefore, used 
the most decisive language on this subject : ^ every 
soul/ or person, whether a Jewish or a Grentile con* 
vert, private christian or minister, or however distin- 
guished by miraculous gifts, or by his station in the 
thurcfa, was absolutely required lo be subject to the 
authority and edicts of those, who held authority in 
the state ; that is, in all things lawful. The higher 
powers at Rome were not only heathen, but oppres- 
sive, and even persecuting powers; and Nero, who 
was then emperor, was a monster of cruelty, caprice, 
and wickedness, perhapsunparalleled in the annals of 
mankind : yet no exception was made on that account. 
Christians were to look above such concerns ; and to 
consider God as the source of all power, and civil go- 
vernment as his appointment for the benefit of man- 
kind.-— —It was, therefore, incumbent on all chris- 
tians to render a prompt and quiet obedience to those 
governors, under whom their lot was cast, patiently 
submitting to the hardships, and thankfully receiving 
the benefits, thence resulting ; without objecting ta 
the vices of the constitution, the administration, or 
the rulers, as an excuse for refusing subjection. It ia^. 
evident that the apostle did not mean to determino 
the divine right of absolute monarchy, or exclusively 

Aa 
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to the ruling powers of e/very place and time, in Mdiic^ 
b<Blieven lived. But as the benefits of civil goiwra* 
fiMsAt xre'inaiiy and great, and it is the appolntiiieBt of 
Crod for maintaining order aaaoc^ the aposiate- race oC 
tAen : so any man, who set himself to oppose the esta^ 
l>lished government of that nation in which he tivad, 
iN^Ould be eonsidered as resisting the providence, and 
rebelling i^iainat the authoiity of God, who gave the 
rulers their authority, and viill himself call them > to 
account for the use which they make of it. Whatever 
he the Iton of the existing government, or the way by 
whieh It was establiahed ; while it continues to>ecist. 
It must be regarded and submitted to as the appeint- 
ment of ProYidence.«-^^-<^ome have urged, againsttlie 
Interpretation here -given, that if this be indeed the 
rule of our religion, it lays it open u> the charge 4>f 
abetting tyranny, and being inlmtcal l^o cml liberty. 
But I apprehend that tins is not the case : for all tbe 
crimes committed by usurpers, tyrants, and oppress- 
ors, are at least as severely condemned in scripture, 
as those comixutted by rebels' and traitors^ Now a reli«- 
gion cannot justly be regarded as abetting tyranny, or 
its inimical to civil liberty, which denounces the se- 
verest vengeance on those who act tyrannically, and 
iinjusdy deprive men of liberty. The apofl^Ie was not 
writing a treatise on politics, but teaching a company 
of private christians their duty. — But it should be con- 
sidered, on tiie other hand, whether the charge of hei 
ing seditious, aiid <hurt^l to kings and provinces,* 
tias not, in every age, been brought against the asea- 
lous worshippers of Ood ? Whether this has not been, 
and is not at this day, the main pretext of persecutors, 
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Mad of Uiose who would exclude the preachers oi the 
gOBpel out ef their seTeral districts ? And whether thjo 
necessity which is Isid on christians ^ te obey God ra< 
ther than man,' is not, in many cases^ likely enough 
to exasperate the spirit of haughty princes, witbouit 
openly avowing^ that there are other cases, in which 
we are not bound to obey them f Cases, which in fiict 
call their right to authoiity in question ; and direct^ 
hnpsach their wisdom an'd justice. Surely tiiis is suit* 
ed to increase that jealousy against tlie ministers, mis* 
sionartes, and professors of the gospel, in the minds 
of rulers, in all parts of the world, which to this day 
forms one graad barrier to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. A barrier insurmountable^ except by the pow- 
er of God. Had the primitiTo christians exf^ained the 
apostle's doctrine,, with so many exceptions and imi- 
tations^ as numbers do at present, and acted according- 
iy ; and had chastjanity assumed that political aspect, 
which it hae generally bonir m later a^os, (arising 
from the cireiunstances'of the times) nothipg but a 
constant succession of miracles could haTo prevented 
its extirpatioii, by the rage of its nun^rous persecU* 
tors." 

V. a-*5. <^ If the ruler 4J>use his authority, God 
will call him to an account £w it ; there are legal and 
constitutional - checks upon those, who want to intro« 
duce tyranny $ and, on great occasions, the people 
witt sometimes, with one consent, ai^se agsdnst a 
cruel oppresscMT) and subvert his government; (as the 
Romans' did i^ainst Nero, who was condemned by the 
senate to die, as an enemy to mankind, with the ap^ 
probation of the whole world).*— *— The same authority 
which -cetnmandft thildren to honour their parents. 
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commands subjects to honour their rulers: anti they 
should honour them in the same manner.*' 

The Rev. Matthew Henry, from whom part of the 
above extracts arc taken, was the son of an eminent 
puritan minister, who was removed from his congre- 
gation for non-conformity at the restoration, and paid 
great attention to the education of his son, who, after 
b^ng well instructed in both- divinity and civil law, 
chose to devote himself to the ministry of the gospel, 
notwithstanding the prevailing persecution of non-con- 
formists. He lived, however, and published his com- 
mentanes, after the toleration of dissenters took place. 
The Rev. Thomas Scott, rector, t. e. minister of Aston 
Sanford, (London) at present of the* established church 
of England, is well known by some practical works, 
as well as by his excellent notes on the Bible. I se- 
lected the above extracts from these two eminent di- 
vines, who wrote near one hundred years apart, but 
(though in different /communions) taught the same 
doctvinea, and because their works are more gene- 
rally consulted and relied on bylhe orthodox, than 
other comrmentators. Extracts to the same purpose 
might also be taken from the very valuable exposi* 
tions of the New Testament, by Burkitt, Guise, and 
Doddridge, and the very learned Dr. CMirs critical 
commentary. 

To demonstrate the uniformity of opinion betwetn 
the approved commentators of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, to which the'Rev. Mr. Wylie appeals, and those 
of the eighteenth, the perusal of the annotations of 
that pious and very learned divine, Matthew Pool, rec- 
tor (minister) of St. Michael, in London, who employ- 
ed tenyears in composing his Synofma Ctiticorumy in 
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ii?e folio rolumes, a critical work on the Bibl«, well 
' known to learned divines, and highly e&teemed bf 
them ; and who, to the disgrace of the times, and the 
great loss of the church, was ejected for non-confor- 
mity, after the restoration of Charles II. He wrote 
also a book, entitled The JSCullity of the JRomuh FaUhy 
for which, finding himself in danger of being assassi* 
nat^d, he fled to Holland^ but Uiere did not escape the 
fangs of such as (with the author)^ believe ^at ^e le- 
gitimate method of suppressing heresy, is to kill the 
heretic. That great divine died at Amsterdam,^in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age, it i& still believed, by poi* 
son. 

The amota^ns on the Bible ascribed to the as^ 
sembly of divine^-at Westminster, but done under the^ 
direction of pariiament, who employed some other di^ 
vines, not members of that aasembly, but in which the 
names of the emiiientiy pious and leuaied Ciouge,. 
Gataker, Sey, Sec. of the Westminster divines, are re- 
corded. Those<( with other commentariea or annota* 
Idons, wrote in that century, in Britain, Holland, fee- 
which I had an, opportunity to con&uU in an eariy pe- 
riod of life, when, from the circumstances in which. 
Providence had ordered my lot, it became mj duty ta 
examine the question, as a case of conscience. These 
works, to which I am under obligations for a share of 
such biblical information as. I possess, I freely recom- 
mend to the perusal <rf others. In my i?eview of thenw 
at that period, and comparing them with moi« modera 
expositors of the scriptures, which contain the words, 
of eternal Me, I and not only an. agreement betweea 
the venerable, pious, smd learned . espositov s them- 
aelvesjH but also between them and the doctciaes taugh^ 

i.a2: 
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ftnd exafnpfes set by Jesus Christ, imd his ^irinely in- 
spired apostles on. this subject. This questioi^ relates 
to a pifdn and common practical case, in which the 
duty and interest of christians were deeply inrolyed) 
at the time in which the apostles wrote, and in which 
they have been involved ever sinee, and pi*obably may 
be hereafter. In such cases, all the protestant refornt* 
ers beKeved and tau^t, that the ixistructions given 
by inspiration are so plain, dnd so easify understoocl, 
that he that runs may read, like the way of holiness^ 
(Isa. XXXV. S) in travelling which, the wayfaring men, 
though in other things fools, (f. r. simple, or men of 
weak capacities) shall not err or miss their way. 

That ingenious and acute reasoifter, Alexander 
Shields, highly and justly recommended in the testi- 
mony of the reformed presbytery" in Scotland, more 
than half a century since, ' in his <ybservation on the 
question of paying tribute to CaHMo*, (Hind let lo«»e> 
p. 210.) treats the question of paying tribute in Mat. 
3tvii. S4. much as the above authors have done, tic. 
that it was probiibly paid for the temple service j and 
that the question of paying tribute to Caesar (Mat. 
xxii. 2 1 .) was a different kind ; that to this question 
our Lord retufncd such an answer as might either 
serve to answer or to evade the questitmi, after prov- 
ing at large that the Jews, firtt by eonqnestj and 
after%vards by their own act, became subject to the 
Roman empire, he says, that the oppeshioft t^ the 
tax for which the census was taken by Avrgustus, viz, 
when the Saviour was bom, was the same-4«the levy 
of which was opposjjd, as afterward* mentioned by 
Gamalieh Me decides that tribute was lawfully due to 
<i««ar; X anqi sorry that his reasoning is too^h>ng to be 
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iftsefted. He appeals to several eauiient authors ui 
STupport of hk opinion, afid) among olhert, to tke 
great reformer CalTUi. With Mn quotation frdm tbat 
celebrated aisthor, an6 from die learned Chamiers, 1 
will conchide the testimony of 'the sixteenth and se* 
venteenth centuries. Calvin lived in the »3tteenlhy 
and Shields in the seventeenth century^* 

Shields' quotation froraCalvin, is as follows^ : ^ Th« 
authority of the Roman emperors vras^ by common 
use, received and approved among the Jews, whence 
it was mmifbat that the Jews had now, of their own 
accord, imposed on themselves a law of paying tri- 
hute, because they had passed over to the Romans 
the power of the awoi^'* 

• We are informed by the evangelists, that the chief 
priests sought for, and obtained, £ilse witnesses 
against Christ ; and that fhey, before Filste, witnessed 
many thxnge agaket him.-^Mae. xxvii. Id. and Mark 
XV. 3, The most important part of these many' tkmg^ 
is stated in Luke xxib. 2. ^ We found this fellow per* 
verting the nation, and forl»ddlng to give tribute ta 
Caesar/' The apostlea have testiied that thid was 
Mse witness. It was a general charge, not suppoited 
by facts \ when, therefore, tliey pressed Pilate to cru- 
cify him, he answered them, << Why ! what evil hath 
he done P'-— Mark xv. 14. and when he had matttr^lji 
examined the cirarges, he said unto them, «Ye 
brought this man unto me, as one that pevvertetli the 
people ; and behold, I having examined hhn before 
you, found no fault in this man, touching those thii^v 
whereof you accuse hxm.'^'^Lvke xxiii. 14. 

The cMef pneats and elders had added to their 
eharge, jftat Jesus hiniaell had said, that h« himself 
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fpaa Chrt9t^ a king^ and that whoMoever makcth himself a 
kmgj Mfieakcth agahft Cttsar. This wa& also a false 
accasatiQii. He refused to be made a king, and with- 
drew when they came to make Urn ki&g by force ;. 
nor did he ever assume that title or character during 
his miniatryy until after this accusation, viz. before 
Pilate, when he explained the spiritual nature of his 
kingdom so clearly and fully, as convinced Pilate that 
it could not interfere with the kingdom of Caesar, or 
any sueh temporal kingdoms^ After this good con£es< 
luoiif therefore,. Pilate, fully convinced of his innocence^, 
laboured the more earnestly U> release him. '^ Whea 
tiie chief priests and elders cried out crucify him^ 
crucify him, Pilate saith unto them,, take ye him and 
crucify him: for I find no &ult in him. The Jews an- 
swered and 8^d, we have a law, and by our law h& 
ought to die, because he made himself the son o£ 
God." Here they give up with all the changes of the 
indictment before Pilate, and vesoited to thdv fonnec 
accusations be£M*e the high priest of blasphemy^ John. 
xviii. S(^ 37.«T-xix. 6, 7, &c. 

The high priests, Sec. employed spies, to watch 
him in hi§ words, and to entangle him by questions^ 
When the high priest asked him of his doctrine, kc^ 
U Jesus answered him, I spake openly to the world :. 
I ever teught in the synagogue, and in the temple,^ 
whither the Jews; always resort ; and in secret I have 
said nothing. Why askeat thou me I i^sk.th^ that 
heard me."—- Jeha xviii. 19—- 2l1. The Saviour paid 
the tribute to the temple, and told the people to 
respect the authority^ and attend to the instructions 
of tho^e that set in Moses* seat,' and directed the 
lepers vihpm he had healed^ to shew themselves, tt^ 
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the priest, agreeable to thd law of Moses. He faithful- 
ly and severely reproved the sins of those who admi* 
Qistered the government, but he never declared the 
government itself (to whom the Jews had found it 
expedient to submit, and under whose dominion Pro- 
vidence had placed them) ilirgitimate or tinmora/<*-»nor, 
that paying tribute to them was the same as com- 
pdunding with a robber on the high way. 

How diametrically opposite is the practice and 
doctrine of the Rev. Mr. Wylie on this subject, to the 
doctrine and practice of the Saviour ? and how per- 
fectly consonant is the doctrine and practice of the 
apostle Paul, &c. to that of the Saviour ? Which are" 
the most infalHble authorities, every christian will 
decide for himself. 

The chief priests^ Ice. who falsely accused the Sa« 
viour, were, many of them, even then, guilty of that 
crime. They had rebelled in the days of the taxing, 
and afterwards made frequent revolts, until at last, for 
their rebellion, the Romafls took away their place and 
nation. It is an historical fact, well known, diat through 
the influence of the Saviour's prophetical advice, 
(Mat. xxiv. 16, 21.) and the teaching and example of 
the apostles, the belie^ng Jews, by separating from 
those who rebelled against the Roman power, escaped 
the direful destruction that befel the unbelieving 
Jews, of which the Saviour says, that •uch had not 
been^ from the foundation of the world to this time^ 7i«, 
nor ever again shall be. It is also a well known fact, 
that the christians, whether Jews or Gentiles, never 
rebelled against the Roman power, during what is 
called the ten persecutions, inflicted by the heathen 
Roman emperors, via. as long as Providence had eri 
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4ered their lot under that power, but served in their 
trmieft, 8cc. tnd obeyed their Lawful commandB. 

Having stated the exposition of the texts in qites- 
tion, as expressed by approved conimentatorS} and of 
reformers, supported by their exampleyit is pr«fev to 
give the author^s glosses on it. ' 

On the question of paying tribute to Cflssar, he 
says, (p. 68.) <«<He (Christ) split their d^lenuna, and 
left the question undecided. He, on several occasbns, 
tiius baffled his adversaries.** To support tius asser* 
tkm lie quotes several examples, vrMch I wiH pass 
over with but few remarks. The case of the woman 
f i^en in aduhery, (John viii. 4.) and the case ctf de- 
dffing eti the division of inherite^e, was not hikjfimg. 
In both these cases the Saviour instructed the par^Si 
H6 convicted^ in ^e first case, the woman'^s accuiers, 
taught the woman herself to sin no more, and, like a 
Ood, as he was, forgave her past sins. In the second 
ease, he taught the hearers to beware of covetousness« 
In both he actied agreeably to his character, and the 
eharaeter of his kingdom, which is not of this world. 
He, as on all other occasicms, declined interfermg 
wiUi the office and duty of the civil magistrate, viz. 
the kingdoms of this world. He refused ta accept of 
it from the devil, whom (John xii. SK) he calls the 
prince of this world^-and also &omthe Jews(Jdin vi. 
15.) The divine Saviour was^^ways consistent. What 
a pity it is, that those who professed to believe in Je-* 
sus, did not follow his example in keeping his si^ritual 
kingdom separate, as he <Hd, .from the kingdoms of 
this world. 

I do not ap]M*ove of the author represen^g the 
divine Jesus as a baffler^ t» e. one who puts to con&wi^ 
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"nomas Paine ^ve him up wo/me character tiiai) thia* 
I defy the author to produce one mstanoe in iiriiiGh the 
teacher sent from heaven, was asked for instructioa 
with respect to -moral duty, in which he evaded tho 
eaqiury, or bagltiL the enquirer. In the questTon res<* 
pectin^ his own mission) he referred them to his works 
ibr testimony. With respect to the question of John 
Baptist's mission, the- answer turned on the same 
ground. John Baptist had testified that Jesos wa« th^ 
Lamb- of God^ who taketh awfty ^ke «tn« qfthe worlds and 
the Saviotir testified ( John v« 36.) The vforka that the^ 
Father hath given me fojiniahi.the same worke that I 
dOf hear mjUne^B ofme^ that the Father hath eent me* In 
t^i nor -any other case alluded to, was there any eva- 
sion of the question, or baffling. The divine Jesi^s did 
not come from heaven to baffle^ oa* confuse po<M^^iiiners» 
but to instruct and to save them. Why does the rever 
I'end author, who professes to be a minister of Christt 
treat tlie character of *his Dirisie Master in sueh % 
vianner ? Could deists do more to dishonour him ? 

He 4ays {p. 59) that if we believe and act in the 
manner which it is evident the Saviour, his aposties^ 
the primitive chmtians and reformers have done^ 
** then it wouldy on this principle, be a sin to resist 
the devil.*' In answer to this, I cmly recommend the 
author to peruse for his edifica;6<m 2 Pet. ii. 10, 12) 
and Jude r. 8. and compare th^se texts with the prac* 
tice of the prophets and apostieS. If we have not been 
imii^formed by our Bible, the devil is a spirit, and 
governs a spiritual kingdom, in opposition to the spi<* 
ritual kingdom of Christ, which is not of this woiid. 
The kingdom %A Christ is within believers^ (Luke xx. 
34) $gaA the kingdom -of the devjl is witiiih unbd^ 
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Mcfers-*^ Sit h tht MfitHt that now nocrfcetkin the ehil" 
dren ^ dUohedience^*^ in the warfare with whomy chris-. 
tians are enjoined to put on the whole {spintual) at*- 
mour of Gody that they may be able to »tand against 
the vrilea of the devU—E^h. U. 9. and vi. 11. The de- 
Til fills the heart to He— Acts v. UL He is described 
as a roaring lion, walking about seejdng whom he 
may devoui^— l Pet v. 8. The author has before de- 
duced ci?il government from the government of an- 
gels ; he now considers fallen angels as kings or em- 
perors of this world, and not as spiritual beings or 
powers ; they must, therefore, be corporeal bemgs, and 
can be resisted with powder and ball. Why does the 
author use 6uch low sophistry to deceive the simple I 
Every body knows that the devil was never incarnate, 
nor ruled a corporeal kingdom, nor can be resisted 
with corporeal arms. The spirits, both good and bad, 
are under another law of nature than men are. 

•In the same page he goes cm to say, that acccffd- 
ing to the doctrine of the apostle^, as before sutcd, 
•* then at the risk of damnation would tyrants and usur- 
pers be resisted ; and the justly exploded doctrine of 
passive obedience, would be recogmzed under the 
pain of Jehovah's high displeasure 1 1 aiid, to crowo 
all, the people of these states, who juatly and valiantly 
r^miTed the wicked domination of the British tyrant, 
would have thereby rendered themselves obnoxious to 
damnationl ! 1" . 

I do not make this quotation in order to reply to itf 
but to shew how ignorant the author is of the subject 
on which he writes. What possible analogy could he 
find between the people of the United States' assort- 
mg and defending their natural and chartered rights, 
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ivhen they ^ete invadAd^ and providingy by a xmanl 
eompacty £i>r their own happiness, and the doctrine of 
passire obe^ence and Boii.»resistance ? All people have 
a right to provide for tbeir o^m happiness, agreeable 
to the moral law^ and their own contenience. In what 
text of the scdpture can he find any thing to autho^ 
rise him to ttOMider out damsationr with treble notes 
of astonishmeiit, against them for doing their moral 
duty ? Is it because they refuse to usurp Grod's sove- 
reignty over »the consciences of his reasonable crea-* 

tures? 

- In page eOy he.'says, ^ This principle is equally 
applicable to a people onder unjust and immorai 
government ; and to no other kind of subjection was 
Xero, the monttirj at the head of the Roman empirei 
when the apostle gave tfaeatove directions, entitled/' 
Whetlier Nero^ Tiberius, or Caligula, or other empe- 
nors that might be named^to whom the christians sub- 
mitted, wa» the greatest monster, is not necessary 
here to decide. Of Nero, however, it is known, that 
he reigned five years well, and that for his monstrous 
wickedness he was afterwards eondemned to death by 
the Roman senate. But what is more to our purpose, 
is, that Cornelias^' the centurion, who enjoyed the 
smiUs ofMaven so much,, aato have an angel specially 
sent to 4iim ion his directkm, was under a sacramental 
oath of allegiance te the Roman empire, while the 
monster Caligula reigned. That the apostle Paul 
wrote the text under consideration, and, in other in- 
stances, claimed and obtiuned the benefit of the Ro- 
man laws, is well known in his last trii^ before the 
Roman governor, Festua, at Cesaria. Appi^ehensive of 
an. unfair deoisieni through the undue influence of the 

B b 
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Jew% he applied from that •ubovdinate c<wirt to the 
supreme court of the erainre at Rome, in the folkiw- 
ing remarhable 'words x ^ Thea said PauU I staad at 
Caesar's judgment seat, iwhere I ought to be judged : 
to the Jews I have done no wnmg-««I appeal unto 
Caesar.*' This Caesar was the monster Neroy and it is 
scarcely possible to combine so lew words together 
more decisively expressive of the acknowledgment of 
Nero as the supreme organ of the government of the 
Roman empire. It was not an evasion; it was not 
hqffUng'f as the author ascribes to the Saviour. . The 
iipostle speaks in words as deoisive as human lai^ 
guage will admit. / stand at CaMP^s judgntent mo/» 
vkere I ought to be jttdgetU'^ afifieal unto Cmtat. 
This was a most open and a most decisive declare^ 
tlon of his subjection in things lawful in themselves^ 
to «* the powers that be/* per&ctfy agreeable to his 
epistles, end his eonduct on other occaatonsf and to 
the Saviour's answer to the queitioa of paying tribitte 
to Caesar. 

The author adds—* That he who has no monk 
right to command) can give no lawfol coomiands s^^ 
and he speaks ^equently of an immoval govemraient^ 
an immoral constitution^ and asserts the American 
Constitutions to be immoral, and amaequently that 
they can give no lawful commands. Whiles cm this 
principle, he overturns every gover m nent that is> or 
that ever was in the world, for there never has been 
a perfect moral government among men. It has been, 
already demonstrated, that the national law of Israel^ 
to be administered by unful man, £M much short of 
the persecution of the moral law. Hoy hoirever, in no 
' place has defined what he means by a nwral goverm' 
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menu If he meefift a positive institution from God» 
there never was any such, except that given to Israel 
in the wilderness, whereby they were constituted a 
nauon* and it is probable there never will be another. 
We believe that every man possesses the law of na- 
ture, which the author admits\p. 10.) and with him I 
agree, that this law is the standard of all the admi- 
Ibistrations of civil government. The law of nature in- 
ibspensably obliges every man to pursue his own 
happhies8,>in connexion with that of his fellow men ; 
consequently it is the duty of all men to form a civil 
society for their own protection, a9 soon as it becomes 
neeessary for their ha{4>iness, or to put themselves 
mtder the protection of such governments as are al- 
ready formed ; every such society is a moral govern- 
ment— ^r no such society can exist, but what is 
fbunded, in a lesser or greater degree, on the moral 
law of nature \ and though instituted by man, it is the 
inrdinanse of God, fisjip oommau protection. But as God 
himself has a superior claim to our love and obedi- 
vnoe, no human power has the authority to interfere 
with the conseientioua obedience due to him ; and, in 
as €sr aath^ do interfere, the commands are unlawful, 
and we ought to suffer rather than obey th«m« But 
the momlky of the power or right to conunand, comes 
jdirectly m* indirectly firom the people in whom the 
aevereignty' is Inherent. The author only expresses 
his own ignorance of the subject, when he considers 
this as savouring of fm^nve obedience and twn-rttit' 
tanee; It is tiie very reverse* It is the moral duty of 
the people, at all times, to pursue their own happi«> 
siese ; and* consequently, to change or reform the or- 
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ganisatlon of their government) so as k may contri- 
bute to their greater happiness. 

Governments were acknowledged by the patri- 
archs, in all the countries through which they so- 
journed. The nation o£ Israel, both under the most 
pious of their judges and kings, acktiowledged the 
moral authority of the civil societies around them, 
in their incorporated character, and dealt and treated 
with the constituted organs of those governments as 
moral powers. The prophets reproved those nations 
for their sins, and threatened judgments, but never 
said they had not moral authority to command what 
was right, as the author tells us of our governments. 
He says, (p. 60, 61.) "He that has no Tliorai right to 
command, can give no lawful commands.** He fre- 
quently has asserted our governments to be immoral, 
and disowns even obedience to their lawful eommands, 
as well as he does to Caesar*s, to whose laws and mo- 
tal authority the apostle Paul appealed oftetier than 
once, and I eceived. protection. 
" Cjesar Augustus, though he had his hands deeply 
4 stjuned with innocent blood, was yet, if not a mudb 

l>etter, was a much wiser prince thw* Nero. They 
both, however, were vested with the sam;e imperflil ata- 
thority, while they continued to reigir. When th« 
sceptre departed from Judah, it devolved on' Augustus, 
the principal or'f an of the govemmetit of the Romftft 
empire. He commaftded that all the world (tli« Ro- 
man empire being then so called) should be taxed. In 
obedience to this command, thc^e who feared God 
went to be taxed at the places ap|>ointed by autho- 
rity. It is believed they were atsd^to be registered^ 
with their families. The blessed virgin, the mi)ther of 
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the Sffirkmr^ and Joseph^ her espoused husband^ went 
to Bethlehem) the city of the family of David, to he 
taxed, and, if commentators are right, to be register- 
ed. At least from the ^ time that the angel aimounced 
the miraculous concepdon, it is well known that Jo* 
aeph and Mary acted under immediate diyine direc- 
tion, at least until after they returned from Egypt. 
We know from history, confirmed by scripture, that 
the wicked and irreligious Jews raised an insurrec- 
tion against this tax^ when it came to be collected se- 
veral years after the register was taken, which 
could not be collected till after the return was made 
throughout the empire, (see Acts y. 37.) Thus God ^o 
ordered it in his providence, tliat the deeirc qf all na* 
liona should be borriy v)h9 $ave9 hU fieoplc from their 
mna. When his earthly parents, acting under immedi- 
ate divine direction, were in the act of acknowledging 
the moral authority of the Roman empire; and, as a 
test of this acknowledgment, came, of their own free 
will to the place appointed, to have their naines re- , 
gistered as taxable inhabitants, under his jurisdiction, 
they were not forced by arbitrary power. Some of 
the ancient fathers say, the Saviour himself was also 
registered as a Roman subject. This, howeyer, is of 
no. importance, when we know> that no.ch^r^e co.uld 
^ fraught against him before the Roman governor^ 
for Dot obeying the lawful commands ^{ the govern- 
ment ; he payed the tribjute demanded, and taught hia 
disiciples to pay tribute to the government which they 
had acknowlc^dged,. and under which God had ordered 
their lot, and ffom which they received protection ; 
in consequence of which they owed allegiance, or an 
equitable equivalent, agreeable to tlie moral law. 

Bb2 
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If the abore litw of the subject it sunmti^bjr 
indubitable >f«ct8, irhich it is believed to be, (the pe^ 
triarchs, the pious judges aad kings of Israel, the- 
pious Israelites, at the adrentof the Saviour,. includ- 
ing John the Bi^tist, who was greater than a prophet^ 
and fHio (Luke iii. 13, 14.) taught the collectors of 
public taxes, and the soldiers, to discharge the duties 
of their respectiire offices faithfully,, as the concfitioi^ 
of being admitted to his baptism,' which was. the inter- 
mediate and connecting link of the chain, between 
the dispensation ef the gospel under the Sinai sf mbo«^ 
Ileal covenant, and what is, both by the prophets and 
apostles, called the new covtnantj it perfectly agrees^ 
with the doctrine and example of thie Saviour, and of 
his apostles, of the primitive christians, «id the refor- 
mers and martyrs during the period of the r^omta- 
tion. With such a eloud of witnesses, I feel m3welf 
happy in concurring, from conviction, aa well as from 
incontestible authority. 

In page 61, he says, ^ It is farther objected here, 
< that the apostle could not have bad any other parti- 
cularly in view, but Nero, or, at least, that he roust be 
meant ; because, it would otherwise render the precept 
useless, as to uiy immediate applieatien to existing 
circumstances.'^ To titis he answers, ^This objec- 
tion is repugnant to daily experience. Were it justy 
then aU instruction of youth, to Ml the various depart- 
ments of social life, to which they might be destined, 
when grown to maturity, would be useless and inex- 
pedient To what, purpose, then, would God have 
given Israel a constitution and laws, lor their kings to 
walk by, while they were yet in the wiidetnesa I'* 
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I'mt^^eTj God In the wilderness consiittited IsnteL 
a fieculkur naiaottt and condesccsiided't^ become their 
imiiiediate king, and iastituted' officers to administer 
the gOTemment, under himself, who ^IW always pre«^ 
sent tn his sanetfuary, to give them answers ^in all 
things that they calted upon him^l»."-^Dem. iv^7. The 
gorerament was put^ in operation in th^wildbmess,. 
and disobedience to its authority wa& severely punish- 
ed immediately by God^ their king, and provision made 
for its administration when they wouid be settled in 
the promised land ; and also the case fbreseeu^ oftlimt 
rtjeeting God as their immetUate king^ and choosing « 
kings ^^ ^^^ nations aratrnd them. Provision was made 
for tdleradng^ this departure from the national law f 
provided, however, that the person should be design 
nated by God, and exercise no legislative authority,i 
bitt obeyy and adminuter the law of Moses, agreea^^ 
ble to the copy thereof deposited with the priests and 
Levites. In the books of Moses the fbrtuhes of IsraeL 
are also foretold to the preamit day, and directiona. 
given bow they ought to act in ^eir various vicissi- 
tudes* When the epistle to the Romans was wrote, 
^ey were not a peculiar natiton ^ their government 
was not a theocracy, t. e, immediate government o£ 
Jehovah ; nor had the Romans or other Gentiles ever 
been bo. The Saviour and his apostlea orga&iaed no 
new- civH govemnusiits in the world, i>eeattse, as be 
expreasly declafes, his kingdom iraa not f^this vHfHd p 
and the symholicsd and local theocracy was abolished 
by the death ofChrkt^ As diere ist therefore, no ana^ 
logy between the two cases, they cannot even ilkis^ 
trate each other, it is t^e height of absurdity^ to sup^ 
pose,* that the law of Moses^ made expressly for m pe* 
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culiar p«ople» in peculiar drcumstsaces, coul4 repeal 
the laws of Christ in the New Testament^ equally ap- 
plicable to all nationa, at all tioiedy to the end of Ihe 
world, and made 1500 years after. 

The author is remarkiJoly unfortunate in his illus- 
trations. Who, besides himself^ ever thought tha^ the 
duty of pare^ to educate their children for future use- 
fulness, lias any analogy with the apostle's injunction 
to obey the fi09er$ that Se ? Can words more plainly 
express the powers that then governed ? The apostlet 
indeed, does not name Nero, but names the /lowert 
that hcy viz. that then governed the Roman empire. . 
The principal organs of government frequently 
changed. Nero was degraded, and condemned to death 
by the Roman senate ; but the power of the Roman 
government over the nations of whom it was compoaedy 
continued the same. Christ and his apostles taught 
subjection to that government, and confirmed their 
doctrine by their example, during the reigns of Ti^ 
berius, Caligula, Claudius ajnd Nero. Neither Christ 
nor his apostles denounced the government on that 
account. If the author's principles are correct, the Sa- 
viour and his apostles have been very unfaithful testi- 
mony bearers ibr the truth in their day. The author 
himself must be much preferred to them. 

If these practical precepts of Christ and the apos- 
tles were not applicable to the church at that period, 
why did not the author ii^orm us when they would be- 
come applicable, or if at any tune, or if like Moore's 
Eutopia, thef were meae&idful theories,, never to be 
be reduced jbo practice ? I believe they were applica^ 
ble, and reduced to jMractice at that dane^—^md, with 
the a^xMtle (S Vp%,L 3*) that they were not of private 
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interpretation, but equally applicable to alt times of 
the church. 

The apostle, in confirmation of the doctrine of 
Christ, says, " wherefore, we must needs be subject, 
not only for wrath, but for conscience sake. For this 
cause pay we tribute also," &c. The author says, (p. 
66) "Simple payment of tribute never wa^^onsider- 
cd as any homologation of the authority imposing it." 
This is mere assertion, unsupported by testimony. He 
has appealed to approved commentators; not only these 
I have quoted, but all others that I have bad access to, 
are decidedly opposed, to the author's auertioD. All 
Enf^liBh dictk>tiMies, and moral «Ad pelitidil writersy 
define tribute to be an ftcknowledgment of the «utho- 
rity of the government to which it is paid. Whetlier. 
I>«ld by a tribQtary prince^ or by a ftubject^ the Tesuit 
IB the sime. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The migiiiaiidoMgttioiiof tike nadoMl andfolemn lea^e 4^Wl 
cDvcoanfc— JCovenantSf and of UAtioiMl mufenut^ inv^gktkbf 
human autbority, constdei«d^*-Ttie gnMtCTil ni ^ywxm in tlie 
church* vlthout scriptursd authonty. 
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HOUGH the author of the Sons of Oil adTooites 
in his book) what has been called the covenanted wofk 
«f reformation, yet he does not mftke much mentioii 
of those covenants in the body of the work ; until* in 
has concluding exhortation, page 81. He there chjurges 
us ** By our covenanting obligation, you have sworn 
allegiance to God. After vows, dare not to make en* 
quiry." And he has added to the work an essay solely 
on the subject of covenanting ; in which he connects 
the duty of coveosnting with the moral law^ so as that 
though duiincty it is not se/iarable from the divine law, 
M which (he has said in the paragraph above) suggests^ 
and commands that of covenanting as an ordinance.** 
Agaiiw-^^ It is in the moral law that we are required 
to make them'*— -^* 68. But, as usual, he brings no 
proof for these positions from the moral lawy only his 
own assertion ; and what he has asserted in several in«- 
stances already, shews $hat this proof is of no gi«at 
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"Weight. Wd know, however, that vows, free-will o&> 
ferings, &c. were a part of the ritual service i>Fe- 
scribed and regulated in the Sinai covenant, which if 
abolished. We know also, that they were again intro-. 
4uced into the christian church, by which means many 
a church was built and endowed, and many a mcmaa- 
tery and nunnery erected, and the clergy greatly en- 
riched— *and, in return for this, many of the most scan-, 
dalous and outrageous sins against God, and crimes 
s^ainst society, were forgiven ; many a weary pilgrim- 
s' taken, and many bones of martyrs discovered and 
^fisiirined; But we have no information of it in the mo- 
ral law, nor in the New Testament, that I remember 
of, except the covenant to kill Paul, before the parties 
would eat or drink. -^ 

* ' As to the contracts, covenants, and promises, be* 
tire«n»MQiflndnianj mth respect to things lawful, and 
witiiiii tiie -power of the party engaging, binding to a 
faith^l 'performance, so much oi the knowledge of 
the moral law of nature r^maids with man, that there 
i« no diUbrenee of opinion between christians, maho- 
metans, and heathens, bn this subject. Greeks, Ro* 
mans and TuHls, as>well as bhristians, are agreed in 
tliis, except that the catholic church has, in several in- 
stances, denied its operation in ^vour of heretics ; 
xn4i what is not much ba^er, several protestant-statea 
have aiso, in their esttebltthing or changing their na- 
tional religion^ broken their national covenant or con« 
triict, with • suich as did not approve of the change. 
Bvery ejt ftoat^tffd law is a breach of national Mth^^ 
No kiwcan take tfway the rights, #r -punish for doing 
what %ras lawful- before Ae law- was tnade, especially 
if they are najwal, viz. t^Ugioua rijehttw-Ms^iwt law, 
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bTit instruction, that can cure error. It belongs to law 
to prevent the abuse of natural rights, but not to take 
aWay such as are unalienable. 

It is not my intention to follow the author through 
hb refined distinctions on this subject ; but I will take 
notice of a few of the examples which he substitutes 
for proofs (p. 91, 96.) He introduces God's covenant 
made with Noah— The Abrahamic covenant — The co- 
venant made with Jacob— The Sinai covenant, called 
the covenant of Horeb— and the renewed engagement 
to that covenant by the ministry of Moses. 

These all stand on the same footing. They were 
all dictated by the most high €rpd, and not by sinful 
man. The Sinai covenant is also very frequently^ in 
scripture, called a law. It was, as has been shewed 
elsewhere, a divine law, for the peculiar purpose in- 
tended by that dispensation. It was not ]tropoinided bf 
roan, nor changeable by human authiority. It engaged 
to confer temporal rewards for obedience, and' to in- 
flict temporal puni^mcnts for disobedience. These 
conditions were not dictated by man, btrt by God, as 
the peculiar king and lawgiver of that nation. 

Were it wot that we have before foundf' so many 
examples of the facility with wiiich the author finds 
analogies wheue- they do not escist, we might be sur- 
prised at him inthu ittstance, Winging the authority 
of Goid down to a fevel with his creature, man. Ihit he 
has (p. 81) prepared the way. He there^in the first 
place, introduces the authiority of «tr covenants in the 
superior rank of obligation; The authority of the divimc 
lattfitk the second 1»ank, 'and the law of nature in the 
fifth, arid our relutinmhip, to'Oody in the sixth and low* 
en >ank of authority; 
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Gfmstiabs of but a common measure of diaceni* 
ment) talents and leamipg> such as fhe reformers^ ap- 
proved commentatotsy and moral writers were, would 
havoy in this arrangement of the grades of authority ^ 
put the last first and the first last. They would have 
derived all the worship, love, and obedience which the 
reasonable creatures indispensably owe to their Cre- 
ator, from their relation to Aim^-«-and the love and du* 
ties which creatures owe to each other, from their 
mutual relation to God and each other. But Mr. Wylie 
is not confined to common rules, and has a right to be 
original.. I have not, however, discernment sufficient 
.to see anf analogy betivcren the authority of covenants 
dictated by the most holy and wise €k>dt and those 
^ctacted by unholy and unwise miortals, who drink up 
iniquity like water. I being incapable, therefore, of 
arguing frofft the one to the other, will leave the ap« 
plication of it to such as possess such superior dis« 
cemmtnt as the author. 

His next class of exampl'es, substituted for proofs 
from the moral law, are the cases of Joshua and the 
Gibeonite, the civil practice of mankind, in bondd 
^vad indentures, national deeds^ public contracts for 
nadonal debts, binding the nations and the heirs of 
individuals till they are discharged. It is known to 
every person of common understanding, that national 
debts are a mortgage on the national property, and 
does not follow the individuals when they cease to be 
a- part of the nation. When I was a subject of Britain^ 
my property on sea might have been seized by the 
goveniment of Holland, for instance, as a reprisal for 
the n<te*payment of debt due to her subjects, because 
that property was under the protection. of Britain; but i 

C c 
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lay propeitjr being now unde? the protection of an«« 
ther goYernment, is no longer liable for British debts^ 
Th^ same principle applies to heirs being bound for 
the debts or contracts of the parent ; they are only 
bound to the extent of their parents' property in their 
possession* unless they are otherwise personally 
bound. 

The author employs a whole head of discourse to 
prove the perpetual obligation of covenants engaged 
in by representation ; but as the subject is religion, 
\\m, the Cedth and worship of God, I will say that 
nothing of this kind can be done by representation. 
We cannot believe or worship God by proxy, even if ^ 
we had for that purpose given a power of attorney to 
our represenutive^ It is with his own heart that every 
man beUeveth**— and hb worship, to be acceptable, 
must be in sincerity, agreeable to his faith. Every be- 
liever for himself, classes with the covenant of grace 
in the very act of receiving Christ, by which he be- 
comes united to him, and engagped in his service. 
Their engagement to, or covenanting with, Christ, is 
evidenced by their submission to his ordinances, and 
having a conversation becoming the gospel, for all the 
purposes necessary to the visible church. Church or 
state covenants, or any new nooral law imposed by 
human authority, have nothing to do with this trans- 
action between God and the believer. 

The covenants' national and solemn leagues were 
of human authority, and had political objects princi- 
pally in view. The first underwent various changes, 
and received successive additions by the same autho- 
rity which made it ; the last was prepared by a union 
of church imd state authority in Scotland, amended 
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by iftmilar authoritf in England, and) as amended, ra» 
tified by both, as far as they were competent, and 
made a term of state and ministerial, if not of chris- 
tian, communion in Scotland, and of state communion 
in England ; and in a few days after was rescinded in 
both by the same authority that made them; they 
were afterwards considered as terms of communion 
by the old dissenters, not only in sealing ordinances 
and attending on public worship, but in private socie- 
ties for prayer in Scotland, and, as such, adopted by 
their reformed presbytery when it was constituted. 
Ireland and the English colonies had nothing to do 
with it, as appears from record ; yet their obligation 
has been carried, not only to Ireland, but to the Uni- 
ted States, in which it appears to be the object of the 
author to enforce their perpetual obligation on the 
consciences of the citizens—in addressing whom, he 
calls them y(mr covcnantB. This subject will be more 
fully explained in the following pages, wherein I will 
not follow the author in his essay on covenanting. In 
the mean time it is proper to observe, that the exam- 
ples wjiich he has produced as proofs, while they 
have no analogy with the subject, yet give a masterly 
display of the author's talents for sophistry. 

When, at the revolution of the British govern- 
ment, on the, accession of king William and queen 
Mary to the throne, presbytery was restored, and be- 
came the established religion of Scotland, a few of 
those Presbyterians who suffered great tribulation 
during the two preceding reigns, made exceptions to 
the new national presbyterian constitution^ and dis^ 
sented from k; these considered themselves to bo 
the real representatives of those who suffered under 
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the former reig«s, and 8up|>orted their testimoof 
ag^ainst the defection of church «id state. They were 
called old dissenters, because they were the first who 
dissented from that establishment ; all the presbyterian 
ministers having joined the establishment. The dis- 
senters were left without public ordinances for' about 
seventeen years, viz. till the Rev. John McMillan, in 
1706, ha^ng withdrawn from the established church, 
joined the dissenters and became their pastor, and 
continued to be so without assistance, it is believed, 
upwards of twenty years, when he was joined by the 
Rev. Mr. Nairn, who had withdrawn from the esta- 
blished church, and joined the associate presbytery, 
composed of the Rev. Messrs. Erskines, and some 
other ministers who had seceded from the national 
cimrch at a late period. Mr. Nairn again seceded 
irom the associate presbytery and jmned Mr. McMil- 
lan, and they together constituted a presbytery vnder 
the title of reformed. I never w«s informed how ^ey 
came to assume that designadon pecutiarly to diem- 
■elves, which was the general name for adl-the churches 
that had separated from the church of Rome, and pro- 
tested against lier usurped authority— but particularly 
of those who adhered to the doctrine of Calvin on the 
'sacrament. The reformed presbytery ordained the 
Rev. Mr. Marshall to the ministry ; soon after this 
Mr. Nairn returned to the established church. When 
he withdrew from the associate presbytery, he p<^- 
lished his reasons of dissent, which occasioned a con- 
troversy between the associate and reformed presby- 
tery, which w&s long carried on with unbecoming acri- 
mony, and not without mistakes on both sides. Both 
maintained the truth of tlie gospel as set forth by the 
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reformers, and in the Westminster Confession and C&«» 
tecMsms, and jet severely criminated each other. 
' « A few of those, who had fled from the persecution 
in Scotland to the north of Ireland, adhered to the 
old dissenters in Scotland, among which were my an* 
cestors, one of whom bore a part in the memorable 
defence of Deny, against king James's army. They 
Xmt themselves under the pastoral charge of the Rev. 
John McMillan, who, though he could not supply 
them with preaching, wrote them pious pastoral let- 
ters, some of which I have seen. They were after* 
wards supplied from Scotland by the Rev. Mr. Mar- 
shall, and again at different times by the Rev. Mr. 
Cuthbcrtson, Sec. About fifty-five years ago, the Rev. 
William Martin was orduned by the reformed pres- 
bytery of Scotland, and became a stated minister to 
the old dissenters in Ireland, who had been called the 
Hustomtes, from the name of the Rev. Mr. Huston) 
who had been their minister for some time during the 
persecution in Scotland. They had also been called 
Mouxitainmen, their preachers, during the persecu- 
tion, having, from necessity, preached on the moun«- 
tains. 

About this time the reformed presbytery, consist- 
ing of one minister in Ireland, and at least four in 
Scotland, pfublished a judicial "declaration of their 
principles, preceded by a testimony against what they 
believed to be wrong in the then constitution and ad- 
siinistration of the governments of both church and 
state In tixe three kingdoms, and against the incorpo- 
rating unioii of Scotland with England, by which the 
legislatures (parliaments) of the two kingdoms be- 
came one i but they took no notice of the constitution 

^ 
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or IdgitlftdTe administration of the English colonies 
in America. They knew well that these colonies 
■eyer had anf political connexion with Scotl&nd or 
Ireland, nor were in any political dependence on thd 
parliament or internal goveitimeut 0£ England. 

When - 1 arrived in this counti*y in 1763, I spent 
several months at Octaram, among the covenanters, 
called so from their having renewed the coveniemts 
with the drawn sword in this country, several of wliom 
had heen the personal friends of my father— ^hut I did 
not confine my attention wholly to therU: I enquired 
at every source where correct information could be 
procured, concerning the history and divisions of the 
christian church in this country^ and had aeeess to 
those who had been concerned in these divisions, hot 
who are, many years since^ gone to rest. I thought I 
saw mistakes and extremes with all parties, but found, 
as far as I could judge, pious good men ameng them 
all. I, coming certified as in full cofrnmunion with the 
reformed presbytery of Scotland, was not required to 
sign my approbation of the Octarara testimony, agre«- 
abte to which the covenant had been renewed, btit 
was afterwards requested to assist, as a clerk, those 
new communicants that were required to sign h, in 
order to their admission to partake of the Lord's sup- 
per. I did so ; but in the mean time was so powerfully 
struck with the impropriety of signing such an instru- 
ment, as a term of christian communion, that I g^ve 
notice that I would never countenance it again*, and 
accompanied the notice with reasons. While I was 
still in early life, I was, with others, chosen tothe el- 
dership. We attended the session, and were presented 
with a copy of the questions Which we were to beask^ 
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ed iif pMUi. I pbarted out (lUck a& I diMipiproyed, an4 
Fefiisod to aikffWer td tay iMit «9ch a& were doctrinal, 
tiz. such aa my approbation of the Confession of 
Faith, Preftbyttml church goTemment> he. The ses« 
si<»», after deliberattng on the reasons offered, agreed 
to pat only such questiixiS) and continued to .do ^o 
eyer after» 

The Rev. Mr. Cuthbertson, their only minister^ 
and his session, did mit, in administering ordinamces, 
require the approbation of the covenants, as national, 
but pensoiutl. His words were, ^ on the inhabitants of 
Gneat Biitain and Ireland, and their posterity/' He or 
the reformed preabytery in Scotland, as appears from 
their teatimooy, never bought of them being obliga- 
tory on the colonies in their. political capacity, nor on 
any not descended from the Britbh isles, nor even 
on those of a political capacity out of Britain. 

I had a strictly religious education from my pa* 
reaits, aaiusted by religious socieUes for prayer alid 
coi^orence,.4o supply the want of public worship, aiid 
to them I was early introduced. My father had a 
larger library of church history and divinity Uian many 
of his neighbours ; to these means I am under great 
obligations for any early religious knowledge that I 
possessed, or impressioDS that I experienced, but- as 
I came to be capable of reflection, I could not avoid 
observing^ that so much of the conversation in the so* 
cieties were occupied about local testimonies, Uc, ov 
had a tendency to jostle out, unintentionally, the great 
discoveries of the gospel f«r the salvation of sinners, 
and the duties resulting from these discoveries. It 
was usual to pray for the revival of the covenanted 
iKOcfc of re£oamat¥)n> and particularly, as som^ piou^ 
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fiersmift expvened ity in their ndttatir Isnd In Seothmd* 
As all prayers ou^t tc^betoffered in faith^ and ms reli^ 
gious ftdth can only look to a divine promise, I could 
not find a prondse in fkroiu of the church of Scotlntidy 
more than other reformed churches* I knew that pro- 
fessed protestants of some nations, persecuted protes- 
tants of the same doctrinal faith, more severely there 
than others—for instance, in Britain than in Holland ; 
and that a greater proportion of their clergy had pre- 
varicated, and that a smaller number had been fiuth- 
ful to the death ; but 1 did not know that there was any 
peeuliar promise under the gospel .to it, other than 
what equally applied to all churches* 

I had not then examined the principles of the so* 
lemn league and covenant, nor the circumatancee 
which produced it, as I have since done. Yet I know, 
as long as I remember, that it was in a great measiure 
political and local, and I could find no authority fi>r the 
national covenant, though chiefly religious, having any 
I obligation on any other nadon than Scotland. Nor could 

i ' I ever see any foundation to believe, that God had pro* 

'i mised, as was limited, to bring. about a reformation 

agreeably to rules or covenants prescribed by fallen 
and imperfect moruls, though I saw difficulties that 
I could not easily surmount, and had an opinion, that 
those of that society were, in a more peculiar man* 
ner, the people of God, than other secta. This, and 
xny great esteem for, and confidence in, those who 
prescribed these rules, and testified even to the death 
for them, made it long before I durst trust my own 
judgment in calling them in question. My early pre- 
poesesnons against other denominations, as unsound 
end unfaithful,, also discouraged my enquiry. Tke 
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precbft^ of Antrini) witbin vJioso bounds I reaided^ 
h»d separated from the synod of Ultttor^ because that 
«3mf)d required an approbation of the Weaftoiioatey 
dCoofeauoo of Faith. They openly taught Arlautsm 
and Socinianism} and, k was beiie ved, that many of the 
^ynod itself M&ere Armini^y in a greater o(r leaset 
^degree. J remoud^er the time whoa the secedert 
xame first .to that part of the country) and beard tbei^ 
pi^eaeli whmi it was c^iironie^* They preached the 
same doctrine as the reforsoed preM»ytery» a&d had 
iilbewiae local testiiBOiues ; they maintained the obli- 
cgation of ^e religious ^ct of the solemn league and 
covenaot as a tesm of commu^oo,. but not ithe polity 
^cal) which. I thought 6ie. most Mseotial party being 
^latiram which it derived its name) m. o Jcague^ iar 
4eadBd fM^ liie tbtee langdoms of Scotland^ Englasdf 
•and Iselandy and 4u:^ally enloreedy though not agrjsef- 
abie to <ibe Ibrm&oi the constitution m the two former* 
U, was, indeed, put in eseeuil^i and eiifonced by cii^l 
petealtke in Scotland, and in pact In £iigland« but 
without penaitaes; but.k inas aeidwr cytgaged in by 
the ge^ommont.or tho people of Iiseknd, ncMf had the 
representative of that kisgflLoiia any thing to -do witb 
it. The ufiiCoriasity of mligieo in the three lcingdoHi% 
and the defence of what they believed to be most 
agreeaye to the word of God, and best re&rmed 
churches, was one g«eat abject of that coveaant; but 
in as far as that was inlend/Bd to be the act of civil 
government, k was. as much polkical ss the natioeai 
league or treaty^-*-^and, therefore, if the one was unfit 
to be a term of christian commiinlon, so was the other. 
In addkion to tius, the associate hady of Scotland daf- 
£&red about a certain oath, which the magistrates 4^ 
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ceruia coTporatkms were required to take, «id they 
carried the controTersjr to high^ as to separate with 
circumstances that gaye great advantage to the ene* 
mies of real religion ; and they even carried this to be 
a term of religious communion to Ireland, and, as I 
found afterwards, to America, where I understand it 
is still considered as a term of communion by one 
partjr. For these reasons, however w^U I esteemed 
their preaching of the gospel, joining than would not 
have satisfied my early scruples. 

The old dissemers being long without a minister 
and session, and much longer without a presbyter/, 
conducted their religious affairs and testimony by 
what they called society, corresponding' and general 
meetings, both in Scotland and Ireland ; the two last 
were composed of representatives from societies, btit 
the first represented a prescribed bounds, and the last 
Ibrm the whole body in each nation ; sometimes dele- 
gates went from the general meetiiig of Ireland to 
Scotland. The society meetings admitted members to 
the fellowship ; and when they had a supi^y <^ minis- 
ters from the presbytery of Scotland, and afterwards 
got one settled among themselves, these societies cer- 
tified them to the minister and sessidn for privileges, 
but not unless they attended the sabbath societies. 
Before they were admitted, they were examined with 
respect to their religious knowledge. This contmued 
to be the practice as long as I resided in Ireland. I 
am not stating this to their disgrace, but to their cre- 
dit. For if their testimony and separation from other 
denominations were justifiable, this was the most 
proper method of conducting it that their circum- 
•tances trouid admit of; and though it was atunied 
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irith some endent inconv«nieBce, yet it vae conducted 
vrith a very respectable degree of decorum. When I 
eame to this country, I found the affairs of the com« 
munity were conducted in the same manner ; but th&t 
from a change of circumstances and political situa* 
uon, there was a difference of opinion. with respect to 
conducting their testimony in the situation where 
Providence had ordered their lots, which had existed 
for a considerable time. At one of the general meet-* 
ings, of which I was a member, a very judicious 
member advised to postpone the debates till they 
ifould examine more minutely the circumstances in 
which Providence had placed them. This was agreed 
to ; but I thought the examination was postponed too 
long. In conversing on this subject with some of the 
most intelligent members, who had been of the long- 
est standing, tiiey tpld.me, that having no presbytery, 
they could not decide, on the questicm judicially ; that 
they ha4> at different times, referred questions to the 
reformed presbytery in Scotland, without receiving sa* 
tisfactory answers, . and waited for a presbytery in 
this country f having made application for a supply of 
miiuisters ; that they had been long sensible that the 
Octarara testimony and Mr. Craighead's reasons of 
dissent, in which they had concurred, were not form** 
ad on due information ; that they were mistaken m 
considering the colonies as being of the same realm 
with Scotland, and liable to the same national obliga- 
tions, and chargeable with the same national sins'»- 
they heaving no political connexion with that nation. 
On the first perusal, of that testimony and reasons, 
where the being of the same realms and being respon- 
stble for the conduct of the church and state of Scot- 



ttuid are thSqdhMf mentioned) I objected to h as ka* 
jtroper ; add I found- this was the principle tfadt infiu- 
eneed the minister and session to state the obligation 
df the covenants as personai^aiid not as nauonal. 

When two very respectable ministdrs of the rd- 
fbhtied pi^sbytery arrived, but before there was time 
to constitute a presbyteiy, I observed that they, at 
least one of them, required, in adiAinistering bap- 
tism, a belief of the obligation of the eovenants' na- 
tional aAd sblettiH league, not only on the British isles, 
but also on the dependent colotiiesi On thk subject 
I conversed With the minister^ and gave my reasons in 
Writing, in which L objected to every terra of commu* 
nioh enacted and enforced by human fallible authority. 
I had a child to be baptized^ He made objections to 
my reasons, but requested nie to lay them before the ' 
presbytery*, which had been then constituted. It not 
being coh1f«i^ent for me to attend at that distance, I 
tient them by the minister^ who returned them to me 
with a request' from the presbytery, to prepare a con- 
eise abstract of th^m, to lay before the next pres- 
bytery, whieh Was to me^t at a less distance. B^ing^y 
from niatUre reflection, very averse to making new^ 
divisions, I had kept my objections very secret, till 
they became public through the presbytery. I was 
equally averse to withdrawing frotn the communion of 
brethren, in Whose paety I had great confidence, with- 
out giting such reasons as I judged^ on due delibera- 
tion, ihight probably have equal weight with them. . 
The subject was held under deliberation, wliile I 
withheld my child from baptism. Finally, it was dis- 
cussed in fuff presbytery, accompanied by ertra-jildi- 
<rial ^ confcrenfce, in which I bwe a part. The resuit 
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an agr^etnenty tbsHt vjtdip the prpsi^^ff 9^1 coa^ 
tinued to hold the cov^iants, testlmoiues and ai^^r* 
ings of those in Scotland (during the mrseouting J)^^* 
liod) in reftpectful remembrancey they conaidered the 
scriplures of the Old and N^w Teatam^ty^nd the ap^ 
probation of the doctrines coittainediD the Weatmin- 
Bter Confession, Catechiamsy and Form of Church Go- 
vernment) as agreeable to scripture, to .be the onlf 
terms of comnmnion in their church. The above, or in 
words to that amount, was unanixnpusly; adopted. At ji 
sacrament soon after administered, on public notice 
being given, another public .i^qn&f ence was h^)d, at 
which I assisted, and at which sjuch g^qeral s^atif fac- 
tion was given, that but one communicai^t kept back, 
and he joined the next. opportunity. 

From 1763, the British parliament had been c^- 
stantly encroaching on the rights of l^e cohuij^s, till 
At last they proceeded even tO; tax them withput tbek 
consent, or b^g reprosei^ed, and contra^ to t^eir 
chartered rights* To this all t^e colonists were qp* 
posed. Besides the reasonings of the then CQloni^s, 
the discussions on the British encroachments, in this 

• 

conntry, and in the Beitish psu*iiament, where ^ere 
was a powerful opposition to these measures^ headed 
by the great Pitt (earl Qhatham) and other able states- 
men, and which were published in this country^ puw« 
erfuily caJUed the attention of the citizens to their po- 
litical rights and d»iger. It was a convincing ai*gu- 
jnent to the meanest capacity, that if thcrBritish par- 
liament^ by a law passed in aU the constitutionaji formS) 
could not constitutjbnally oblige the colonists to p^y 
.either a direct or indirect tax, an unconstitutional or- 
dnance of two out of the three tranches of the Jl^ 

Dd 
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gfith legidttnre, ptssed more than one hundred fears 
heforC) which nercr became, or was called, & law, even 
in England, could much less bind the consdence in- 
the colomes. They knew that the colonies never hmd 
my polidcal relation to Scotland— therefore could not 
be bound by any national laws or coTcnanto of that na^ 
Uon, which had long suice ceased to be a distinct 
Idngdom. These circumstances prepared the mind* 
of the corenanters for the revision of their terms of 
commumon, which many of them had long befot^ 
•e«i to be necessary. 

Not long after tins revision, conferences were set 
oo foot for the union of the reformed and associate 
presbyteries. This was carried on amicably, and finally 
concluded— I believe unaimnously by the associate 
presbytery of New-York, and by all but two ministers 
bwn that of Pennsylvania ; and their reiason, from 
what I could judge, when assisting at the most nu*^ 
merotts conference had on that occasion, was, that 
they would not agree to relinquish a dependence on 
an associate syn€»d in Scotland, to which they had 
been in the habit of carrying appeals. A member of 
^le reformed pretdiytery had proposed the relinquish- 
ment of dependence on foreign authority, by both par- 
ties, as a p«eliminary to umon. I, as far as lay wiA 
me, piomoted that union, not more, indeed, on its 
own accoont,than as a step towards a union of all the 
protestant secte which were agreed in the same &ith 
of tiie gospel, and substantially in the same ,govera<> 
ment «sd discipline, which, though they differed in 
some leMer things, which required the exercise of 
^at charity, forbcarfuice, and feeding with milk, in^ 
stead of strongs meat, powerfully recwimended sad 
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9€idoos2]r exercised by the apostles, were not jusUfia* 
Ue grounds of separation. I have been more than half 
a century grieved with christians, holding the same 
fa^th of the gospel, yet biting and devouring each 
Other ; and ministers of the same gospel, making ini* 
tiiatei^ of the same faith, though in another communion^ 
offenders for a word, probably ill understood. I do not 
^pect perfect agreement in opinion in the church mi« 
lUant, not even during the millenium, which I stead* 
lastly expect, but not in my own day. There will vlU 
irays be room for the exercise of the graces recom* 
mouded and exercised by the apostles. Some promis* 
ing attempts and progress were then made in usitiq^ 
presbyterians, who agreed in the same £sdth and wor- 
ship ; but they were, at least for a time, defeated. Tho 
pride, and other passions of men, have often contra^ 
vened the <^''"ft int^'''^**^ »f yft^'gi^^/?"'^ ^^ ^^ s% 
while dopraved men (and all are depraved) are mt^ 
ployed in conducting it. U will always be Uie case im 
this state of being ;< but divine grace will prevent it 
from being exerted at all times in so high a degree. 

The reformed presbytery in Scc^land did m^ cor* 
respond with their brethren here during the revolu* 
tionary war, until after they knew that the aforesaid 
union was agreed on ; and then they excluded ua 
from their communion. When independence was se* 
oured, and all was peace, they sent in a-Aev. Mrw 
Reed, whom, though I had not the happiness el being 
acquainted with, I was well informed, was an accept- 
able preacher, and a prudent man. He attended de* 
centty on a sacrantent administered by his former 
brethren, preached with them, parted in friendshipi 
.»id returned to Scotland without atteni|kttng to mi^e 
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a party. Afterwards the Rev. Mr. King, and, I believe, 
Mr. M^Gearf , arrived. Mr. King I heard preach in an 
Acceptable manner ; he attacked no party, but preach-^ 
^d the gospel. In conversation with m«f in bearing of 
a number of his people, he said, that, toleration of re« 
HgicHi could be no charge against the American go* 
vemmentB, because they had no religious establish* 
ments^ Ice. Afterwards I heard the Rev. Mr. M^Kln- 
ney preach ofltener than once, and conversed with him 
frequently. la conversatloii we differed about the ap- 
plication of hid preaching to this country. I found he 
apoke too frei^ly about what he did not underst^d* I 
was not surprised, indeed, that he did not understand, 
not having opportunity to be informed. His fault was^ 
not waiting for that opportunity, nor looking for it 
where it could be obtained. This reverend gentleman 
i^««lly pfittsewuui talentA &nd- g^AnAral information^ He 
has been many years deceased It remained for the 
Kev. Mr. Wylie to open all thte batteries of dechmap 
lion, inisrepresentation, and slander, against the go- 
vernments and laws ci the United States, and the in* 
dividual states, and for those who havi assumed the 
designation of the Reformed Pisesbytery in this coun- 
try, to patronize him in doing so. 

Thus I have stated a conci8e,but I believe a true 
history of the reformed presbytery in Scotland, before 
the revolution, and in Pennsylvania, as far as is neces* 
sary for information on this subject. Of some professed 
ministers of the gospel, who in this country have as* 
sumed that designation, it remains to be enquired 
whether they arfe a branch of the same comiHunity 
with those of that designation in Scotland, under 
whftse supcrintendance I was fifty years ago, or a new 
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sect. In this einquiry it i^ to be observed, that the 
ptcsbytcry of Scotland had emitted no public judi- 
cial testimony till near that time ; and they had not, at 
least before 1763, made the approbation or signing of 
it a term of communion. I have not heard that this has 
"ever been required there. They acted on the princi- 
ples established and carried on by the meetings which 
I have mentioned above. 

I was early employed in assisting to explain the 
pinctical testimony of the reformed presbytery to such 
Sis applied for admission, before they had any written 
testimony, and I was instructed to say that their testi- 
mony did not at all apply to the governments of either 
church or state ; that they had not made such advances 
in rcjforraation as Britain had done ; that the lawful 
commands of civil governments in Prance, or even ih 
Turkey, or any other natibn that had not apostatized, 
ought to be obeyed, while those in Britain ought not ; 
because, in Britain the covenants were the constitu- 
tional oath of allegiance, and the departure from it 
was upostacy; that an advancing church, however, 
ought to be acknowledged— but that apostacy ought 
always to be testified against. That it could, therefore, 
be only applied to the British isles. 

It is proper, however, to state some reasons why 
It appears, that those who have assumed the designa- 
tion of reformed presbytery in this country, are a dis- 
tinct religious community from the reformed presby- 
tery of Scotland, of which, it is understood, there is a 
branch now in Ireland. 

The old dissenters, who constituted the reformed 
presbytery in Scotland, testified against the civil go- 
vernment of Britain, because of apostacy, viz. because 

Dd3 
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pf the breftck of the flolenm lei^ue, fcc. being the co^ 
f^&ation cMithf and a fundamental {>art of the civil and 
•eclesiasdc constitution of the nation. It being re- 
scinded, was an act of high national apostacy, and 
immoral ; the goTemmenti founded on this immoral acty 
wms in itself immoral and, therefore, acknowledging 
its authority, and obeying its commands, b^g ia breach 
of the moral law, was a sufiicient cause of excludini^ 
from church communion those who acknowledged it. 

That by this immoral government the king was 
constituted head of the church of Christ, thus usurp- 
ing the Mediator*s supremacy over his own house* 
That in consequence of this supremacy the civil go- 
vernment bad established prelacy as the national reli- 
gion of England and ireland, contrary to the oath of 
the covenant and presbytery in Scotland, not as of ex- 
clusive divine right, but as most agreeable to the 
minds of the people ; that this government being 
apostate and immoral, it was sinful to obey even its 
lawful commands, or contribute to its support. 

On this principle they excluded from their com- 
munion all those who supported the established clergjr 
by paying tithes and other taxes for the support of 
the established church, and all such as paid hearth 
money, or any other taxes for the support of the civil 
government, and all who made applications to courts 
' or magistrates for justice, or made voluntary appear- 
ances before them ; and while I continued in that 
country, those terms of communion were strictly ad- 
hered to. Some were imprisoned for not obeying sub- 
poenas, or refusing to take the book oath, and some 
had their goods taken in distress. This, however, had 
a good effect on their morals. I n/ever knew one of 
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them sQed for debt, trespass or damage, and many cf 
^em suffered loss and damaf^e, rather than become 
plaintiff in any sUit. In renting land (the landlords ge<* 
nerally being desirous to have such sober, peaceable 
tenants) included the tithe, and other stated dues, in 
tiie rent. With respect to sueing for debt, Bcc. some 
made transfers to a third person^-'but these were 
looked upon as very slippei*y testimony^bearers, by 
their brethren. They had not learned the refined 
Ideas, since acquired in this country by the Rev. Mr. 
Wylie and his people, who have contrived to receive 
every protection and facility to acquiring property, 
even to obtain patents for land, the granting of which 
is one of the highest governmental acts, :tLnd, at the 
same time, testify that we have no lawful government. 
Granting patents is a royalty. In all republics it is an 
act of the commonwealth ; and deeds of conveyance, 
or transfer from citizens, receive their validity solely 
from the law of the government, and must be record- 
ed by an officer of government. This is not the case 
With goods and chattels, renting houses, and hinds, for 
a limited time, as Mr. Wylie supposes. This case,' 
however, has been examined before, and is only intro- 
duced here to demonstrate, that this new reformed 
presbytery does not hold the saiie testimony with the 
reformed presbytery in Scotland. 

This, indeed, seems evident, on the first impres- 
sion. The colonies have never apostatized, in either 
religion or politics, unless the rescinding of the ex- 
clusive establishment of prelacy, by the legislatures 
of the southern states, whose predecessors had enact- 
ed it, can be called apostacy« This IVIr. Wylie will not 
dO) because it was accomplishing o^e object of the so 
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lemn league and covenant. The other states, with 
respect to religion, stand nearly as they were on their 
first colonization. We have no king, to whom the su-^ 
preme headship of the church of Christ has been 
transferred ; neither have our state or federal govern- 
ments been invested by the citizens with any such sa- 
crilegious power, as to enable them to usurp it. 
Christ's kingdom, which is not of this world, has not 
been permitted by the people of this country to be, by 
carnal antichristlan wisdom, dragged into an unnatural 
incorporation with the kingdoms of this world— conse- 
quently, neither citizens nor aliens are called upon to 
pay tithes, f. e, every tenth shock of their grain, &c. 
before it is taken from the held, or to compound for it, 
and to pay a tax for keeping the church in repair, pur- . 
\ chasing the sacramental elements, and marriage mo^ 
ney, christening money, burying money, church 
clerks* dues, 8cc. nor are we obliged to serve as church 
i wardens or vestrymen to a church, with which we do 

\ not communicate. In addition to the above, the old 

; dissenters testified against the book oath, administered^ 

": not only by courts, and magistrates, but by petty col- 

mm 

lb lectors of customs at fairs, many of whom could not 

f read, but had either a New Testament or common 

i prayer, bound up in the form of a cross, presented to 

those who brought in cattle for sale, to testify by kistS"- 
ing the book, whether they had sold or boQght^ Not 
only the old dissenters, but many others, preferred 
i paying the impost, to taking the oath so administered^^ 

I and for so small an object. 

The union of church and state in that country be- 
ing established on Mr. Wylie's principles, but not ac- 
i*ommodated to his mind, the old dissenters wd re- 
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fonned presbytery in Scotland testified against even 
the establishment and the administration of the pres- 
byterian church of Scotland, for various causes, which 
they assign. None of those causes exist in this coun* 
try. We have no political establishment of religion. 
We have no patronage, whereby ministers are in- 
truded on congregations, not only without their con*>, 
sentf but contrary to their remonstrances, and some- 
times with an armed force. We have no connexion 
with, and partake of none of the guilt of the al^leged 
un&ithfulness or partiality in discipline of the ahurcli 
of Scotland^ stated in their testimony. 

None of the objects of the testimony of the reform* 
ed presbytery of Scotland, applying to this country^ 
and that judicature, though they had one of their 
number residing here as a missionary for a limited 
time, never having applied their testimony to thit 
cotlatry, it is clear, to a demonstratibn, that those. as« 
aumkig that deaignation here, are a new sect, imposing 
themselves on the people under a disguised charac* 
ter. I have some furtlier reasons for this opinion. ' 

When the Rev. Mr. Reed, before mentioned, catne 
from the reformed presbytery of Scotland, he found 
no ground for applying the local testimony of Scot* 
landf fcc. to thiA country, and prudently returned 
without attempting) or, as far as is known, advising 
the application of it. When the Rev. Mr. King ar** 
Hved^. I' enquired if he designed to apply the testi- 
mony of the reformed presbytery of Scotland to thi« 
country? He answered no: that the circumstances 
were very differept. I advised him to examine well 
befor«( they would introduce a new presbyterian 
ctiurch) leat they should not find scriptural groiinc^ 
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on which to erect their standard^ to as to. be juatified 
in keepings separate from all others* I afterwards put 
the same question to the ReT« Mr« M^Kinney. He an* 
swered as Mr. King had done, that the testimony of 
Scotland would not apply to this country ; but that h«. 
and his colleagues had authority from the reformed 
presbytery to exhibit a testimony^ and require temus^ 
of communion in this country, adapted tb circum^ 
stances. I was, indeed, so astonished at this answery 
that I made no more enquiries. The apostie Paul 
planted churches where other men had not labouredf 
expressly by the authority of Chnst Mr. M'lUnnejv 
tec. came to plant a church in the United States j tbey 
came not expressly by his authority, where oth^r 
servants of Christ had planted and watered before 
they were bom ; but, if my information be coirect^. 
they came by the authority of a presbytery in a fo^. 
reign country, not with the Bible in their hands, for 
it was here long before them in the baAdu of other 
christian sects, not even with the local testimony of 
t^ the reformed presbytery of Scotland in their hands, 

f but with authority from that presbytery to make a uch 

other local testimonies and conditions of holcUng com* 
munion with Christ in his ordinances, as their own 
caprice might suggest. They cannot say with the apos- 
tle, that the Spirit expressly speaketh^the terms they 
propose, or that he gave them a special comnyssion 
to prescribe local terms of communion. to every na* 
tion under heaven, as he did the apostles to preach 
the gospel — but even to them he gave no authority to 
preach local terms of communion, to establish politic 
cftl national churches, to interfere with national 
lea|gfue9, nor to exclude any from coi^munion tMt «p* 
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^Tcd of the terms of communion prescribed by the 
Saviour himself, and explained and applied by th« 
apostles. 

That they are a new sect of religious adventurers 
oome to avail themselves of the christian liberty se- 
cured and protected in the United States, agreeably 
to the moral law, spying out our liberty that we have 
ftovti Christ, in order to make themselves conspicu- 
ous,by availing themselves of circumstances and pre- 
]^ssessions, to support a party in the church of Christy 
is to me evident. I do not say that along with this 
vi\BW, they do not preach the gospeL If they do, it is 
ab far well ; but we know that some, even in the apos- 
tles* days, preached the gospel out of envy, while 
their principal view was to add afiliction to the great 
spostle himself, and to excite animosities and divi- 
sions in the church of Christ. 

I have already stated, that when the Rev. Mr. Reed 
came from the reformed presbytery of Scotland, to 
behold our order, he decently countenanced it, and 
returned without complaint or exciting division ; that 
afterwards, when thie Rev. Mr. King arrived, and still 
at an after period, when the Rev. Mr. M'Kinney ar- 
riired, they both declared that the terms of commu- 
nion prescribed by the reformed presbytery of Scot- 
land, did not apply to this country. I enquired at 
those who I found were about to join them, pn what 
terms they were to be admitted. I was answered, 
that that was not yet decided. Thus, for a number of 
years, they have been engaged in finding some plau-* 
sible' foundation oh which to found a new sect ; in the 
mean time, using their own discretion, from which 
they may retreat or rkty^ according to circumstanoet. 
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This was not tbe case with the aposdc^ imd 4Mc*- 
pies of Christ} vho enlightened the world with has 
gospel. They had always the same terms of Gomwur 
nion to offer to sinners, of all nations^ kindreds and 
Janguages. If the peculiar terms of the reformed 
presbytery of Scotland were only those jtf escribed hy 
the Saviour and his apostles, they were equally .appli- 
.cable to all nations ; if they were not applici^le to thf 
.United States, they were not the terms pc^fK^ribed by 
.the churches Head. If, as is certun, the sect that Jms 
assumed the designation of the refoHned preab|rtery 
in this country, had to wait to examine cir&DmstaiiCtts 
4md feel pulses, before they could prescribe the terms 
of holding communion with Christ, in his (Mrdinanoei^, 
they are at least, in so far, not a church of Christ, 
whose terms of communion are wholly contained Ih 
the New Testament. If they have this authority firam 
the reformed presbytery ofScotland, not only to pneach' 
•the gospel, but to prescribe such ccmditions of hold- 
ing communion with Christ in his ordinsnces, ariaing 
from circumstances,^ such as in their own caprice they 
think prpper. They are, without doubt, anew sect^ not 
founded on the authority of Christ, nor, (at lesst as £sr 
as relates to tei*ins of communion with lum, in Ms 
ordinsokces,) ministers of Christ, but sect-makers, 
and of a peculiar character. Whea.t^e methodists, 
moravians, and other sects came into thit^ country, 
.they had their terms of church communion ready^to 
propose, and whether they were right or wrong in 
themselves, they were in so far like the gospel of Christ, 
that they were equally applicable to all countries, and 
all people, whether they were inasters or dates, 
without regard to the nature of ^he wil govemntents 



«ttlKirseif «)icrfes|iifetiye conn^es. So vm tlie gawpel 
of Christ) -lm« the terms of this new sect hare not 
been ofilicped in* the same Qnshackled mamier* It is un« 
dentood they are not yet AiiUy developed, nor their 
rules of disci^ne estaUislied. The apostles, wherever 
they came, declared the whole covmcil of God withoot 
reserve or. delay,' and it was the same with respect to 
ev^ry country, wtether the people were Jews, Greeks^ 
or haiteriims, except a temporary and limited tolenu- 
timi granted to the Jews ; consequently, the terms of 
eommMitton taughtJiy this new reformed presbytery, is 
not' the gospel of Christ, nor taoght by authority der 
livsd from Mm, but, as is preten4ed, from a foreign 
local presbytery. 

With reject to the o]^nion strangely entertained, 
that these covenants are personally binding on the. 
posterity of those who took them, which was long ac- 
quiesced in without exammatien, little <need be said. 
These covenants, particularly the solemn league, be- 
ing proposed and enjoued by natioaal aJMiocity, with 
a view to. natknial objects, have no relation to thosd 
who have no connexion with the nation. Besides, it is 
absurd to suppose, that parents have authority to enact 
new, undMogeable, moral laws for their posterity* But 
it is said byisome, that it is only to .the. moral, and .net 
the poUtacal or changeable part of the league and co- 
venant, posterity are bound ; and,.in support of this, 
they refer to the baptismal engisgements of parents. 

These engageniients have their authority wholly 
from the moral law, obliging the parent to instruct 
his ehild as the scripture directs. .This is equally obli* 
gatory on the pare»t, whether he engages before the 
gimgregalioii or nc^ Hsnpe it is that we sustain tbe 
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1]iipdM» x«crtT#d.in all clmdaiLdbni«lM% eren lat^m 
ckurck of RiMiie^ vkhout €%»miBiug inta irfastoM^A* 
tMiA tkefMHrenU come iHkkiv orwhetiwr aiif ataU, 
Itw cftruin» tlMt Chmt and Mb apMtloft haiv* pee* 
wsrftedMoe^ani.^Mitif thejrave peif e»tti iy e^Uyt^ 

tecstaU m tte Rimmmi Cetlioltc craanvitei. Our an- 
ceiMr% lor mmf tugoh have been ngftged to rec^e 
hMMa triiMdrwij the decrees.- cf ooundto^ and ef 
itbope> at artkloe of fiodiA 

Mf Mbt/f^ I Wteve^ when p«eMiitiiif< me^to bop^ 
titTff, wd Bif bvoUien and vieicis^ engaged,, aaioflg 
olber tliiag% to brittg i» v^ki^thelBio^arledge atid'be- 
ii^ of the faindiog obUgation of the seleaM knfiQa 
sad eov^nmt on Brkaia and Iirelaiid) ae the hftest 
potteiitfi Thejr erea. them had toe> inaeh goed ae^aa 
to inelBde the eolaidaa*. Bat after: be Game* inafr this 
re^mfrfj where, he area; veif»^ raspactlUlf r^e e iwed i 
thangiimatuadvaaceiiiaie^ he> eftfcieiifamMimt vea 
oaiiianAed that Iheae aemnaaiSihed an^cMigeBeA on 
the< eelomea^ leid'faaBfetheiiee Qaacladeditfaat btim^ 
local, and not ofaailf «p|)lfcable to. peofAa^ alia 
tiona^ could net be naiKwed «s.a condkioQ of eotnm 
ntoft with Chose in mfi nation i Chrisfa eenditkine 
holding coimntinion with himself being ^qaaB^appli*- 
cable ti^ alt »aA«i. He regmtad? tlmt the piiadpie 
had not b^en aeoifer examined. 

The Sariour haa (Mark xvL la.) connected teach«- 
in^ with biptiam ; inatruetion enght, tlieveferey e»ac- 
cempaHf hi and this onght to be aa pubtto as x:kfc^fk^ 
9Wice^ will admit. ButndmateTa hatenia a«tbo»itf W 
add new tertna of sdmU^on eo theae which die gitear. 
Head and lawgiver of the church haa elsea^f pva* 
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umOied. TMa tha Aviiielf kupired i^postte of tljftOenc 
tiles has declared (1 Cor« i 34.) <<iiot tbat we ha^ 
doxninioa over your faatth, but are helpofs of your 
joy,'' fce. H fills is the todguago o£ tke great apoiUlft 
Paul, iby what authority ^d the empeiors or oovuieiie 
(such as the Rev. Mr. Wyiie introduees aa liafWbg do- 
nMoiOii oyer ottr ftith) or two pstru out of three oi^jkt 
Soglioh iegialatuse. 170 years aigo^ come to hate do* 
WMQA over the fakh of apeople abonre GSOO Tiliilf 
•distance^ and not <s«bj6ct to tbeir laws ? and t^ whiRt 
aaithoiity does tbOMthor Of dioSooi ef Oil o6iM fb»- 
wandy^t this time of dKy>tote«rfofco«hsjt«lttm? Not 
certainly, by Oho authority of Cte^iat, onr of hio apoMo». 
It does iiot, however, appeal^ from any ret:ords 1 hikVA 
oxamwftd, that the {orliamenjfis of either Englahd or 
Skotiaftd imposed the leagoe and cotomm as o teriki 
of cAiriatian oomnxumAi, butaa a co n dit i on i^f onjoying 
civil piiviloges. in SecPllaiid the takkig of it waii ea- 
fopced by terere cMril pehakies ; h& BngUaid no cMl 
pen^das were amiexed to the ordjnaflnce Of pMtiii- 
sBODt foriakAig the covennot. Itwasinbocb, bowevOTt 
made a condition of iMiiniMiMi into the ministry of the 
established 4^urch, vis. to the enjoymeMt of the estik- 
blished emoluments. This is consistent with all poli- 
tical establishmenu of religion^ because the minister 
of such churches are in so for officers of goremment ; 
but this is not founded on tho authority of Christ or 
his apostles, but on tho authority of Constaotine tho 
Gr^at, and other political gOTernments. Y^t .nekb«^ 
these nor the English parUamont eter attempted to 
es^tend their ecclesiastic jurisdiction beyond the ex- 
tent of their civil authority. This right is^ for the fimt 
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time, ftiserted bj those assuiniag the iiame t>f rc&mi- 
•d. presbytery in this country. 

M^eUtkutk atohority has made a great noise in the 
world. It has not been the chnrch of Rome only that 
has .engaged the sword of the .civil nutgistrate to exe« 
cute its decrees, or to support them by penal laws, 
vix- persecution. But this power is not derived from. 
Christ. He could have converted and employed kings 
fuid empeitors to, he ministers, as well as fishermen, if 
it had been his will. The power committed b^r Christ 
to his i4K>stles and ministers, is, ^9 fcach all thingt 
Vfhich k€ h€tk commanded thctn^ and to admimaler Ma 
OTdvMm(C90^ ofid i9 do (ho^c $hing9 in decency and orders 
$hat hu mfor^J^i/i may be a rcatonaOle Mervtce^ L e. a de* 
^ c^arative and minUierial^ or, as sqme choose to express 
fhe last, ^:i^ecutive power; .a power for edificatioi^ 
and. not for d^struetion ;. not for revenge, ov for the 

r 

figgrandizement of churctaien, to which purpose it 

l^as been so often applied. The behest censure exer- 

i cised by the apostleSf for the most aggravated of- 

,4 icAQ^St was Qxclusipo from the communion of the 

.church, vi». from the kingdom of God tben erected in 

the world, under the new covenant dispensation, to 

the kingdom of satan, who is by the apostle called 

/ the God of this . world for edification, that the soul 

might he s^ved m the day. of the Lord. It. we.nt no 

further among the. Jews than exclusion, or casting out 

.of the synagogue. It has been carried much fuiiher 

by christians. It consigned the body to death, without 

.^llowiQg time for repentance. From the tinie of Con- 

stantine and the council of Nice, down to. the council 

of Trent, viz. for more than 1200 years, it had this r^ 

suit. Unhappily it did not stop there. It has been 
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practised in protestant states ; so that even protestaBt, 
as well as popish churches^ have preferred the exMA* 
pie, in this instance, of the heathen druids ({he priests 
of human sacrifices) to that of the apostles of Christ. 
The Saviour not only refused to call fire from hear 
ven, at the request of his apostles, to consume the 
Samaritans, who refused to repeiye him, but tume4 
and rebuked tkemy and aaid^ ye know not wha$ manner 
ofefiirit ye are q/^which that learned and erangeUcal 
divine (Dr. Owen) explains to mean : Ye know not the 
spirit qf the diafienmt^n ye are under ; it i> totally difi- 
ferent from that under which Mliiaa wa*. Under that 
dispensation, they were authorised to destroy tbe ido- 
latrous nations of CanasM^ and apostate Israelites ; but 
the Saviour says, he tamcj not to destroy menf H-ue^t 
hut to save them ^ therefore, wMi.gieat propriety fa» 
is called the Prince of Peace: This is quoted from 
snemoty. i 

As the above reasons apply agsdnst all tembs of ohritv 
dan communion,' prescribed by human authority, m 
few observations furthn* may be necessary, ¥^th r&^ 
spect to local terms of communion depending wholly 
on the credibility of human tradition. Of this' kind are 
the solemn league and covenant, and all the testimo* 
nies in its support, such as ^e testimonies and decla* 
rations of Sancques, Lanerk, Rutherglen, Sec. However 
suitable they were to the then time and occasions, 
tliey W£re not intended by those who'fliade tiiem, to 
be terms, of church communion. Their intention 
makes no difference. They had no authority for that 
purpose; The question is, are they prescribed by the 
Saviour as^ terms of enjoying communion with him in 
£he ontinanoBs of (Us own kistitutioai If they are, 

se 3 
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christians are equally obligM to subscribe to tfae tei^ 
tlmonies of every church, from that of Jerusalem a«d 
Antiocb) where the disciples were first cadled cImm- 
tians, down to the present day. Certainly any other} 
at least any earlier converted churchy has an e^ii»l 
right to have their local testimonies made a term of 
communion) as the church of Scotland. 

Protestants have generally agreed in rejecting bu^ 
man tradition as a rule of iaitb> and in making th^ 
maintaining o( it one principal ground of separa&io^ 
from the Roman Catholic church, as well as theinsto* 
tuting terms of communion by human authorily. Tb€ 
eoveifants were ordained by human authority, and.ae« 
veral of the testimonies in support of them,-by oidy iRf 
dividuals, neither acting in a political or eccleuastic 
capacity, nor designed by them as terms of commu* 
Men in the church of Chrbt ; but only as a deelann 
lion of the causes for which they suffered, and all- of 
them handed down to us l^ human, and nmch cotoxo^ 
i| irerted, tradiuoo. I ask, therefore, with whai conns? 

fencj protestants can condenui the authority of tndi* 
lion in the church of Rome, and, at the same time, 
'J oblige protestants to receive the human tradition v^ 

f specting the solemn league, &c. as an. article of diviae 

faith, viz. as a condition of communion with Christ in 
his ordinances. Were they not the work of £dUble and 
erring roai\| and the tradition uncertaia? 

That the tradition respecting those things is muck 
controverted, is well known to all who are acquainted 
with the histories of these times. The reformed pres? 
bytery of Scotland, indeed, in their testimony (p* SOI.); 
assert, ^^ that the national covenant of ScoUandi and 
the solemn league esntered imo.by ik^fthtte iMioas, 
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f4ri^oHn«tion and defence of religion, &cc. are morale 
ttnd so perpetually binding upon the nations, and eveiy 
individual of them, to the latest posterity." This opi- 
nion was also entertained by some of the sufferers 
during the tyranny of the two last of the Stuarts, and 
appears to have been countenanced by the intelligent 
Mr. Shields^ in his Hind let looscy and to have been 
handed down without due enquiry, and implicitly re- 
reived, certainly without other authority than thatthe 
Aftme ef Ireland is put in the title, which proves no 
farther than that those who framed it had a view or 
expectadon, that frisland would engage in it ; but thin 
never took place, as I have shewed elsewhere, and also 
that it nefver became a national law in England. 

I equally reject human tradition, if it was ever %o, 
eenMn, and human authority, if it was ever so constitu* 
tiontdly exercised, as conditions of holding communion 
#ith Christ in Ms ordinances ; but how much more oh- 
jecdonable^ere they, when the tradition is so un6ertain, 
and ihe amh6i4ty is exercised without the cons^tutionai 
forfns, aokiwlien they relate to things changeable ih their 
own nature. Scotfand aitd England, by their own tot, 
have ceased to be distinct nations above one hundred 
years ago, and Ireland has ceased to be a distinct na* 
tion about ten years since!. The national covenant was 
taken more than two hundred j^ears since, and the so- 
lemn league and covenant' dear one hundred and se^ 
venty years ago. ' Thousands' of the posterity of the 
covenanters in this and other countries, do not know 
wheifter their ancestors td6k them or not ; and many 
thousfinds, not having accesti to the history of those 
tittles, io not know that such an instrument ever ex- 
ist#d> ^mA ' I believe thut, notwitlmtasiding this, they 
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hmag the Bible, may receive Christ as he is freely 
offered in tine gospeli audbe entitled to the ordinances 
cf hi« house. 

It is not easy to free the mind from prepossessions 
eftriy imbibed and deeply Impressed. It requires some 
fiirtitude to bear the reproach of apostacy ^ and back- 
sliding, from those who have more zeal than know* 
ledge, and perhaps do not knQw the meaning of the 
senaa they make use of. There can be no backsliding 
mr apostacy in drawing closer to -the pure word of 
Qod) or in rejecting such terms aC communion as are 
■ot prescribed therein to the pieoplf of every nation^ 
or language under heaven, npr in rejecting local and 
traditionary terms of christian Qommunioii, when en* 
joined by. protestants, more .than >yhen they are en- 
joined by papists* Indeed the church of Rome cried 
out aposlaoy' againat tlie reformers^ but they were no^ 
detercod by ^is. They took np the New Testament 
as containiog the religion of christitms, and Christ| 
the propltetSf and the apostles, for their guide. TAt^j/ 
hfved.not ih^irliveM untQ the fifaih. They did liot make 
self or party aggrandisement the object of their pur- 
suit, as has been since done in. the greater and the 
lesaer instate and apostatizing churches. I sincerely 
beltevo, that all the superstition and will-vorship in- 
troduced in the {n^imitirfii cbun:b, before it became 
«is)itiid to, and geiForood by» .tbe kingdoms of this 
omrldt wete introduced with thie^ pvirest.intentionsj 
and that the promoters of them believed that they 
werei nelbrmers. I have the same opinion' of those^ 
yrhoiwith iU*tB&)rmed zeal, put a '.stop jlo. advances m 
^^iR«don»at tlie tbceshoW* by prooisfting a^ew the 
gMat ^dotstep of -jaitichrist to his tkroae, fia, ^e 
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iildon of the 'church of Christ, which k ftot-of this 
urorld, with the kingdoms and polities of this wot^ld^ 
and thereby erectidg a bavrier agsmst adrsi<c«s in-ns** 
formation. ' From that time refoiimation, not'otily in 
theory, but In practicef, has declined. Many of the sue* 
vcessors of those who promoted ^and protected the re* 
formation in its b^inning, have been reconciled to 
the Roman Catholic church. The territories piosses^ 
-cd by protestants, and their ntunber, have been greai^ 
If contracted, and the tents of tiie Pope and Maiioaxet 
gpreatly enlarged. For the truth of this, I appeal to 
history. These prooft are too numerous to be inserted 
in this [daxse. It is true that those powers are comings 
down, but by other means than the protestant re£bj> 
mation. It is well known to all who are acquainted 
with the controversies between the Roman Catholic 
and protestant dottors^ siiM:B the union of prottstanc 
churches with the civil state, viz. since numeroorna- 
tional political churches grew out of ^e refommtioBit 
and exerted themselves in persecuting or tolesatingt 
according to their own caprice, such as did not ap* 
prove of their political terms of communion, form- 
ed and changed agreeable to their own interests Or 
caprice, that the ingenious Bosuet, and others^ taking 
advantage of this circumstance^ have demonstratBd, 
to the conviction of numbers of aU ranks, that tbc9e 
is no essential difference between the protestsnt; na^ 
tional churehe$; and the churth of Rome ; that though 
there might be more instances of superstition in the 
course of dark ages» crept into ithe <iiurch of Jkinii]^ 
than into the newer.churches, y^t ,ttie t^^unan auth«ri^ 
ty by which they botli were govorned, wa^ tbesiMftf^t 
that much of the rest was a. difference pnly i»:nain% 
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Ice, mid thoM doctors of the RonMii CitMicrcfanutebi 
Jbrtified themtelres hy oxtrmctsfiromthOi able wiitingo 
of the protetlmnt doctors, ospexhiHy in Bntaioy in §m^ 
ipour of poiiiicsl roBgioas cstablnfameii^ and 4kt pto- 
•secutioo of non-codfiDracdste. : It is weU kn^wni ^bi^ 
vith exception of occasional nemings, 'the . pnitoataot 
churches have been loauig grooody both in pwa^ uul 
power^ erer since thef ^rere connooied withf-and g«9k 
verned by political infinence. I. will s^peal to evovf 
ame ^rotestam acquainted vith church histioiy^ fipir 
the truth of the following £iU:t, viz. that no peliticai 
church has ever reftnrmed ksel^ finther than contta- 
hoted to its own temporbF ag^gmiidiaetsieaty lochMiin^ 
the citH goveriiment with it> to whose tymnay thia 
clergy of silbh churches almost always became sub^ 
aerviem. ^ 

One most Tainable advanftage, kide^, thosc^ pro- 
testant churches poliucaily established, have over ti» 
Roman Catholic church, as established hy Constantine 
and Theodosius, and further modified by successive 
[ ompeit>rs, councils, and Popes, viz. in all the protestatit 

.^ atates, the laity are permitted to read the scriptures id 

their mother tongue. This was not the case in the 
Romtti church ; and I believe, with the apostles, that 
Ae scriptures conuin the whole will of God necessary 
to salvation. The church is built upon them (Eph. U. 
ao.) They are able to make wise to salvation, through 
fiuthin Jestis Chrfst (2 Tim. Si. 15.) They arc able to 
aave our souls (James i. ^o.) Atfd with Lather, and 
othev reform^rs,/that neither tradition^ the o{»iuons of 
the fathers^^nor of councils, tiof any thing founded on 
human authority, ought to he brought in competition 
with them. Those who artf acquainted with the wH*- 



3]ig»<#f 'liM^iery CAlviO) and other ref6rmers of that 
ige, kiiow tliatf next to preluchiBg the gospel for sal^* 
WtioB 6f siimers, and connoted with it^ their object 
wtiBi o^?«rturiikig tradttbn and human authority, in 
miilterft of oonBeienete. I admrt sdsoi that though alt 
llieAitkmal clmrefaes diHer from each other, in what' 
thisy require^ under penalties lesb or more seveFey t» 
bi&heKeved' and practised, ai^d that, though the Ro<^ 
Ufan Catholie church, 4» well as those protestamt^ 
churches, retain ^e true principles of the christian 
i^gKgion: in thcilr cfieeds ; that, yet she has perverted 
liiot^priticlpfesin a much greater degree, and disfi- 
gwfed and disgraced religion with a much greater 
aoftount of absurd superstauon, than the protekant na*^ 
ttonal churdies. This, however, must be admitted, 
that the church of Rome has not enjoined local term» 
of commtmion ; she has, from the council of Nice' 
down, prescribed for the "whole catholic church, andl 
cMslderdd md punished as schismatics^ those who did 
not obey. It is true^ protestants have done the same 
thing. Stich as adhtred to the national faith of the 
pl^estant states 6f Stritzeris^nd, were persecuted in 
BriUih ; and such ais adhered to the national faith of 
BHtidn, Mnere persecuted in Saxony, Denmark, &c. 
Even !n the present more moderate times, such as 
adhere to the nsitional ftt^ of Scotland, are excluded 
from some civil privileges in England, though both 
at^ gdvemed by one king ahd parliament. This state 
of things was not prescribed by Christ, the christian* 
church's sole Head and Lawgiver. 

I have already shewed, that,intlie reformation pe« 
ricid, no' sueh .doctrine was advanced by the reform*' 
ers. AK of thom^ Mosheim ihforms us, asserted the 
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Rght «f vohnMdtkg religious truth to 'p^efic^jmig* 
meat. This, indeed^ was the ftukUunentid principle of 
the reformation itself. All the reibnners had eoitfo 
■hades of difference of i^inion. Not oaky Luther 'la* 
boured under a nuetake about die real presence m 
^the sacrament, but Calidn, Zuinglius, Sec. diiemd 
from each other on that subject ; , though they lill dif^ 
fSsred from. Luther, yet they all held cenuxiunion with 
each other, till the idol of uniformity in the nationn! 
.churches was introduced. 

Thatthe principle of expedience, viz. beingagree^ 
able to the opinions of the majority of the people to 
be gorerned, and to the interest of those in whom^the 
^ powers of the government were Tested, was the fboii* 
da^n on which all the political establishments of re- 
ligion, in tlie protectant states- of Europet were found- 
.edt might be easily, evinced from th^ history of the 
union of church and state in each of them* That tbiB 
was the foundation of the unhallowed union whidi 
k first commenced during the reign pf Con^itantioo the 

E Great, in the fourth century, has already beea defnon- 

pi str%ted. I shall only, in this piece, add ajconcise. state- 

ly ment of the political reformation, as established in the 

United Provinces, .mo|re generally in this qouptiry 
known by the name, of Holland, the principal proviAc^, 
^the churches qf whichy in this, country, are known by 
the name of Low Dutch. ^ . 

The seventeen provinces, of the. Netl>erlands had 
been formerly ^ many different statues, subject to their 
- respective sovereign dukes,, earls, 3cc. in all of which, 
.however, the people, the nobles, and the clergy,. re- 
tained a vote in making their own law,^. . All these 
, small spyereigntiesi through Hip, xnea9^;(rf inti^minr* 
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lb^S| YQccesdiHis, flee, became 9ifbject to the dukes 
iO'f Burgundy^ each of them, however) sdll retanilBg 
their oim faiws and privileges. Under this govem- 
ineift they prospered so greatly, that their cities be« 
•eame the mantifacturers and marts of commerce for 
aill Europe. By imermarriages, the dominions of Bur* 
jgtmdy became transferred to the hoti^ of Austria, 
mMj evcfntuafly, both came to be united under the 
thrown of Spidn. Charles V. the first who came' to 
possess that vast empire, was also elected emporor of 
OenhsiAy, about the commencement of the reforma- 
tion. He persecuted the Lutherans in Germany, and 
Ins powerful and persecuting rival, Francis I. perse- 
cuted the disciples of Calvin, 8cc. in France, while 
Henry VIII. did the same in- England, and ^mes V. 
fa Scotland. Charles, while he persecuted the refbrm- 
■ers In his other extensive dominions, did not infringe 
on the constitutional rights of the states of the Ne- 
thertands (Burgundy) which was his native countiy^ 
iind which had assisted him greatly in his wars ; con- i 

aequently, these states, even while they remained in t 

the profession of the Romish religion, as ten out of the *1 

l^venteen continued to do, yet they received iuid pro- ^ 

tected the persecuted protestants of all nations, whe, 
though they id! agreed in renouncing popery, human 
Inventions, and the authority of human tradition, m 
the worship of Ood, yet differed in many other points 
of inferior importance. 

When Philip succeeded to Charles, in the posses- 
sion of Spain, the low countries. Sec. he deprived the 
states of Burgundy of their ancient rights, governed 
them by foreign troops, forced on them fourteen addi- 
tional bishops, and supported these by an ihfetttal 

Ff 
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CQon of Jnqiiisitioi^ formerlf uakaomi tp thut coim^ 
trff and jBxiu;|ed tl^e loost^xorbit^Qt ta^es* The bloo4 
${ the prptestants was ahedf without rega^*d to age or 
a(P^» tin ^ofck of thp couptiy i|ri^ laid desolate. When 
uppreaaioa and lyraimj were at an nnr>xawip4ed height* 
the people in the piaovince of Holhmd etood oi^ ihcir 
Qwa defenpey a^d 9oon after seven of the provinces 
united in declaring themselves independent of Spui{, 
^hich> with Qccasional /assistance from qi^een E^izabetliL 
i4 Snglandi .s^me of the princes of .German/i .an4 the 
{orotpsta^ts of France^ after sixt^ years war^ from be^ 
^ e^xj^edii^ly i^eak fuid poor^ had their ^idepen;* 
dence acknowledged even by Spain» w)ipse overr 
gjrown power they had contributed greatljr to reduce^ 
and were become themselves rich iM^d powerful. 

WM^ M^ey constituted aif independent ;gover||r 

^^ th^y left as much of the ancieQt ciyil piiv^liegcf 

)n the possession of provinces ^uid cities^ as was conr 

. |4«tt^Dt wit^ ttieif &4e]^l unip/iy but.oaade an es)i|entia| 

'^ idteration in ^e established feliglon. Having been ber 

^ ^» oppre^^d by bishops, and their ecclesiastic 

i COUrtSt aiUd by th^eir voice in, the governn^ent of thf 

i itatesji V they^ abolfshcd the order. They npv oi^y dc- 

\ clinied the profcestan^ hierarchy admitted in Ei^land^ 

]^ut th^ l^ss exce^lie^ble epispopacy of the Luthe^ram 

j^tes» and a4P?lttpd c^ no higher order than presby* 

^f\^%t aj^d evten^ those they restrained frpm any share 

in.the civil government, or from any power of oppress- 

4|)ig. ot^er sect;i»9 by levyipg tithes or other church 

^m'^j^ '^h dot^ ip BritaiiL T)iey are paid a moderf^t^ 

jalary bf governnienti and ar^ seyere reprpyers of 

xioQi but n%Y^T inteif^r^ with the principle or the 

P^^9Wre|i pf the^gpvenuoLen;^ vel t^fdf adinjuusu*i^tioiM^ 
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They profess the same doctrinal feith of the' other re- 
ibrmed churches, and maintain the presbyteVhifi church 
government and discipline of Geneva. This is the es- 
tablished form of religion in the United Frovincei^ 
called formerly in Scotland, &c. Netherlands. 

But as the great cause of their revolt was perse* 
cution, on account of difference of religion, and'opT- 
presuon, the great care of these states, since their 
establishment, has been to guard against those evils^ 
and favour, by civil authority, do p^uKar 6r' curious 
inquisition into the faith or religious principles of 
any pesiceable men, who come to live under the pro- 
tection of their laws, and t6 suffer no viol'ence or op^ 
presaion on any man*8 conscience, whose opinions 
break not out into e»fire§9io7BM or action* of IH .conse^ 
quehce to the ptsttt of the state. Havings at a great 
expense of blood and treasure, contended for these 
fighti thejnselves) dkey thought it unreasonable tio^ re* 
fuse them to others. With respect to any xie^ see^, 
however, commissioners are appointed to examine 
whether or not their princi^es are consistent with the 
peace of the country, before they are permuted t0 
hold public assemblies ; but no Inquisition is beld o% 
the worship in private (arailiea. ^ 

The Roman Catholic religion alone, wact at first 
excepted from the common protection of their laws', 
on the opinion that their aclmowledgment of a foreign 
and superior jurisdiction (of the Pope) had a t^n^ 
dency to make men worse subjects ; and that by thel^ 
religion, they seemed to represent, and wete probably 
attached to the Spanish government, the great fiatnfh 
of popery and persecution. They have never, howevef| 
persecuted the Reman Catholics for not Voiouneing 
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the fidth of their ancestors ; ^e states did not attempt 
to bribe or force them to become hypocrites, and 
they having proved themselves to be peaceable citi- 
«enS) were permitted to enjoy equal protection as 
#ther sects, except that they are disqualified from 
lidding offices of trust. The constitution and adminis- 
tration of the churches of the United Provinces, have 
continued without any change from the dme of the 
rfcformationt and without persecution, which, It is be-** 
lieved, cannot be said of any other protesiant esta^ 
blishment 

For an account of the reformation of the churchag 
•f the United Pix>vinces, I might refer to different lua- 
tories ; but the above is an abstract of what is stated 
by the very intelligent sir William Temple, in his ob« 
servations on the United Provinces, and, as far as con** 
venient, in his own words. He was long resident mi-* 
Bister from the court of London to the goverun)ient<^ 
the United Provinces ; ^nd, on his return, refusing td 
be minister of the state in the corrupt court of Charlet 
II. he retired' to private life, and wrote his conMera^ 
J tioTM^ a statement of his negociation, 8cc» at the same 

period when the persecuted pi^esbyterians of Scotland 
were in communion with the churches of Holland, 

I have selected the account of the reformed esta* 
bKshment of religion in the United Provinces in pre? 
ference to that of other prptestant states, because the 
reformed church pf Scotland always held communion 
With It, and through it witli the Swi^s and Palatinate 
cburches, and the persecuted protestants of France i 

with them tliose who were banished by James VI* and 

> ■ ■ > 

fTharles I. of Scotland, took refuge during the strug« 
It*** fe* power between the civil and ecclesiastic au- 
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AbHty In tKit imion diiniigteosc reigns, and some of 
them became mihisters of congregations, and teachers 
in the universities of theie states. It was to this church 
that the persecuted pfesbyterians, tluriiig the esta- 
blishment of episcopikcy and persecution in Scotland 
by Charles II. and iames II. resorted. It was in the 
veminariea of the United Provinces that tlielr students 
fecei^d education for the nunlstryt and also oriBna- 
tioa from their churches. The Rev. Mr. Kenwick, tba 
last who suftiered death as i, presbyteriahi under Jamei 
It. in Scotland,' and many bthers, who became after- 
"^rds shining fights in the gospel ministry^ ih that 
church, were ordained by the Low butch presbyte- 
ries, there called classes, and they having made ito 
dhange, still are txk communion with the presbyterian 
church of Scotland, as restored and established at the 
revolution ; and as they were before that period wit& 
tde sanie presbyierians when they suffered persecu^ 
tioii under episcopal tyranny. The old dissenters, 
therefore, seventeen yeai's aftfcr the restoration of 
presbytery in Scotland, formed a worshipping congr^* 
gution, and several yeari afterwards constituted the 
reformed presbytery^ separate from the presbyterian \ 

national church, ind, therefore, separate from the ^ 

churches of Etoltand, and consequently from tlie per- 
secuted presbyierians during the reign of the Stuarts, 
became a new church, ^separate from all other rer' 
formed churches. That the presbyterian national 
churches of Holland themselves considered' it in thi^ 
point of view, and declined holding communion with 
the old dissenters in their state of separation from 
the presbyterian church, as restored in Scotland, is' 
adttiitted iU the judicial testimony of the r^forihe^ 

ff2 
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presbytery of ScotUmd. Cettainly the a|a»e tmnfngm 
vhich they apply in support of their tepamtiom wxNild 
equally apply agfiiAst every other national re£orn%e4 
church, as none of them have e^taUi$hed their fonn* 
of church goTemment, as of exclusive divine n|;)m 
but as expedienL The fiuaous protestan^ churches of 
France have supported their governo^ntv and order 
under such bloody scenes of persecutiony ^ ban pi9»» 
duced a more numerous list of martyrs than wjoy othcdr 
nation can shew» without ever thinking of the .civU 
ifiagistrates' power, circa 9apra^ All they claimed^ # 
plead f^r, was protection in worshipping A^mi^hlgr 
God agreeably to the discoveries of his wiU to thejir 
#WB understanding and judgment, viz- conscience, la 
this they are in perfect unison with the piresbyterian^ 
of the Upited States, at least with the gencnd aasemhly , 
^d associate reformed synod, ?ind.thf| persecuted pro- 
testants of France have, always held communion with 
the other reformed .churches, where Providence pi^ 
dered their lot in their, dispersions. If yrp lool^ for » 
I divine form of church government and discipline, w^ 

it must see|( for it in the New Testament, aD4 Dot io tlir 

'j bnperfect decrees of states, or of chun;h and stat^ 

f united ; and in receiving it with a divine faiths we p^^H 

receive it as dictated by divine, and not by bumaa aur 
thority. The ^hurch of R^me^ for many ages, assumed 
divine authority, botli in spiritual and temporst, i^ionr 
cems. .They disposed of apd dictated la^ws toJuBg-^ 
doms, as well as to churches, and claimed the exclUf 
sive right of doing so. The civil governments of the . 
protestant states have not g9ne quite SQ^sr. They have 
only dicuted to thcif own subjects, m\d permitted 
•ther a9v«?rctg,n sta^^s to dictate to thfiirs a^rccaUj 
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^ti^.tiil^? owik it$Qf«fitf . ^iitifwfltii^ Mr. Wylifi} and th«^ 
"^il^w^lmixrh in tbU oi^uDtLrjr) ^fwMch he Is aministerf. 
^to< be. ligKtt they must Hkdimt ^lat they are so on origi- 
lBikl groiuiAi'for they ean clsdm no ei^ample as their 
iii9(lel from the reformed, aor from Uie primitive 
•apoHetie^ eJtturQhi^, Mr from the sainti^ during the. 
Old Teetame^t diiipensfttion. They have the testimor 
By of 'no approved, commentators, nor of martyrs, ia 
their &v6ur. N«n^ ever suifTered martyrdom under 
nvsch eivil governments as those of the Vnited States i 
^ind DO commentators, to vhich I have had access, 
Hmft dared lo pervert the p&iin gramma.tical lai%uage 
«f scripture in such manner as to support the system 
ivhich he advocates. Where, then, is the great clbuil 
of witnesses and approved commentators, to whichy 
In order to deceive the uninformed, he has ^>peaiec^ 
-vrithout even naming or making quotaUons from any 
of them ? Those who presume, whether dbtlied with 
^pHrpIe. robes and other, regalia of niupreme civil 
^uthjority, the red hat and scarletrqbes of the vatican> 
ifiz. the sacerdotal conclave of Rome, or the more, 
decent and modest: garb of a protestant minister of the 
f9spel^ ta dictate. to. poor guilty un^ers, as all the 
iK»ns of A4sitn are, what doctrine they shuill believe, or 
vi^lii^'Vforfllup they shaU o^Ter to God, in order to obtain 
eajj^vatiopr vIje. in what sense or on what authoxity: of 
church or 'State they shall receive the scripturesr-rSuch. 
teaehers are, in so far^ Antichrists, of which an apos^ 
tie testifies, that there were many even in his owa 
time. 

The, creeds 09 confessions of tU. the reformed, 
churches .renounce the authority of church or state to 
presoribe articles of faiih ; but those of the English 
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^ttrieh- tivppon the 'ftHClMtfitf of 'tilt fehurdl tiifki^ 
wttHk^ lit^ft Imtt ctremoikles ttbt ««mtiri^ to ^e iproi<ir 
of Crfki, and of the tt&te to eitfoVee ibeir o%8et1ralice.% 
Thftt the chttrek hai authotit^ from bciiptuve to pre-- 
ictibe rules for the decent and orderly iidiftuii6tratieti 
of Aidne ori&iaiicee; ik MXj adlAitted$ ilmdt a|«o thuti 
lU the exercise of this aifthorkj^ iliiU»t depeiid ikiuch 
lipoR hamati discretion ahd drGumstanaBiy they may ^ 
ywstj in different tiniiea and places, is admitted; but] 
these can never be objects of diyihe fftith ;. therefore, 
as great personal lil^^rty ihoUld be Jiermitted in the ^ 
use of them, as could be done irithout evidem confa- 
flSoh. This vas M thai #ais plead Ibr hj the piuitans. . 
'Jhhis necessary atithdrit^ has, indeed, be)^n tarried s0 
Ikrby some protestanft chtkrches^ aa to appfoaeh to su** 
perstitkxr, and they haie been efifdrced a6 if they were 
sinicles of diyine fitlth ; but the dbligatibn of national ^ 
ilnd local cdtrena^s are not even ple^ for as rules of. 
decency and order in the worisMp of drod, but as arti-. 
eles i[^ faith t:tvi of Vm'ckangeable Ibca! obilgatioA on. 
^omechtirche^ and not on others^ and i^e^iijhe a di- 
vine ftJth in uncertain hu^an traditlbx^, and a iLnoir- 
Kdge of tfie history of a paiticulalr niHih, or else itn-i 
pRcit belief respecting it. This neither the s^iipture^,' 
the primitive chtii'ch, hor the relbmiers required. They 
do not, therefore j as terms of religious conuiiunidii,;^ 
belong to the christtsln chiirch, but are ^bfely the in- 
ven^n of fallible men. That they' 6ohtaSn part of the' 
ihoral kw is adiliitted, and ii^ dp thef articles of the' 
church of Rome, uid every other sect; but the obli- 
gation to obey thii ddeB not depend on hnmin autho- 
rity ; it has ithe siime infallible authority at ail dmes^ 
Ad ia all hitioiw. 
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To the advocates of persecution I wteh t5 addrettr 
a few thoughts. All the at*guments of Betlarmin and- 
Bossuet, assisted by M their armf of popish doctors ; all> 
the sophistry of Bolingbroke, Hume, Voltaire, Gibboiv 
and the whole phalanx of deists, even with the atsii*' 
tance of the Socinians, cannot injure the cause of ckrit« 
tiaiiity so much, as one institiice of persecution by rtal 
protestanu, in suppoct of their diirine religion. Purt' 
Christianity depends on other authority than the gal« 
Idws, or the faggot, fines or forfeitures^ Havuig rm^ 
course to these in its support is, in fact, giving op the 
cause. It is an open acl^nowledgnnent, Uiat it canaet 
be supported by scripture and reason. If aoy it is Ma 
•f God, and ought to be giTen up. 
« The first reformers, except Zuingliusy were op* 
posed to civil goTemment making laHva for the ckurdli^ 
Cilvin contended against it f so did ^a refbcn^s oC 
Scotland— 4>ut unhappily, that chuteh called on thi^ 
atate to support its censures by civil peaakiea; thiar 
soon after turned i^ainst'lhoir tuccessArt with aeva* ^ 

tity. The doing ao'was inconsistent with the doetri»a> / 

an which the reformation was built, whkh waa the 
scriptures, addressed to the caasciencas af .mdiiri^ 
duals. 

The division of presbyterians intonuniaitws sects^ 
especially in Britain, and from thence . carried. XBta 
this country, all of them hoiding-the same faith, aod,. 
at the same time, as &r as in them iics, unckurckifig 
^ch other, originated^ as I have said, with pi4itical 
tests, enforced by ciyil authority; every new test.be^ 
came a new snare, and source of endless division aAdk 
animosity. I speak here of those sects who pro&as U^ 
adhere tQ the W^sumnMer C^ofessioi^ af f ajith^ asMl 
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Freftbytehtu Church Govemment. The old dissenters 
separated fW>m the established presbyterian churcli< 
©f Scotland, and in«tituted the reformed presbytery-;^ 
That presbytery, more than fifty years ago, separated 
into two reformed presbyteries, who wrote and testi-^ 
lied t^inst each other. In this country, within a fei^ 
yetfs past, two reformed presbyteries have started^ 
Who not only refuse - to hold communion with each^ 
other in seatini^ ordinances, but in ^octal prayer. ^ 
h«Te knoifn two praying societies held in different^ 
Apartments of the same ■ house, occupied by the fa^ 
Iher and tfate ilon, who wouM not, in prayer, hold com*' 
HHinlen wMi each other. Both these relbrmed prea-« 
byteries, it is understood, mtJie the corenants cdT Bri^ 
Odn and persecution^ as they beliere, authorised by 
the judiciAl ?aw of Moses, tertns of communion, both 
sepairate from, and itnehurch idl other sects but theii' 
^mn, I hare understctod' that they onTy differed about 
the apptlcatlon of their testimony to the divif govern*^ 
mtpnt^ of this country. Such a question was never a^i-* 
ftrtcd \xf the apostles, nor by'th» early reformers. 
After the well known seces^don of the divines ft*oiir 
i the' established church of Scotland, 'who instituted th€ 

associate presbytery, that presbytery soon divided intd 
two associate pre^byterfes, I believe now synods, who 
censured and etcluded etch other from eomtnutdorf^ 
viz. as Ust as it was in their power, unchurehed each 
tfther. *fhey did nuot assign the defectiveness of tho 
constitittion 6f the established chufeh, on the ground 
of their separation, as fiie old dissenters had done ; 
ttut ^me instances of unfaithfulness and t3rranny of 
its administration, and errors in doctrine not duly op- 
P««cd. Theser sects (since csdled seceders) both wheit 
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t^j s^furtLted frpm the established churcbt iad bom 
each other, adopted the obligation of the natioual Cflfe 
Tenants as terms of communiop, but npt to ^he same 
ipxtent that the reformed presbytery had done ; thi^y 
did not apply thpm so as tp justify disowniing tbe 6^- 
yil government of the country^ or 4isobeyiQ^ their 
J^wful commands. This pccasioned a lasting contror 
tPTsy between these two bodies and th^ reformed 
presbytery, in which christian charity and modemtikOf^ 
'were no,t prpminent features* 

The secpders divided about an oath required in 
the royal burghs (incorporated towns) in Scptlandy w 
soaintain the true religion, as by law ^stablish^^i 
Strange it is indeed, that; such a local question should 
haye been made a poudition of holding^ conunvnioai 
with Christ in his prdinances, but still mfivp strange;!, 
that it should have .b^eQ promoted ^siicb ii^ Ire|9M)4 
jaad America, afnong a people, who, maj^y of them 
probably, did not know that ^uc^ a place s^ .ScoUaod. 
jousted, ai>d where, it is at lea^t probable. thM .few of 
them were acquainted with the J^mtk or^gofrfin of thf J 

i^yal. burghs of ^Scotl^md. Thofigjh itis the poui^qr of 
i|iy apcestors^ I am not acquaiati^d witji. those laws> 
Thosp who objected ^o mal^iijg this oath a co^ditiw 
of , christian con^muniom funp^g wlipi^i, 1%^ find th^ 
respectable names, of spine eminent gospel muHstei::^, 
such as the Rev. Messrs. ^rskines, Fisiber^ ^o. . took 
the designation of burgher seceders, and the othera 
of antiburghers. I cap re^n^mber, tlnPHgh th«z^;ijwi^ 
a chil4» the time th^t th^^p, h^d n^im^^ w«rc Intror 
4uced in the north of Ireland ^9 ti^rms.of.cpiniix^ui^oi^ 
and was np^ a Utt}e surprized,, soon after PPmU^tf^ ta 
this country, to ftnd.thesp di^tiup^ tt;p»» rf QOOHI^Ibr 
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Iten lad teparation, injurious to chriidanitr \\%€% 
iranftfeTTed to Ameriau 

In a few years after, both parties were so muefc 
<Xn!iYinced of the improprictf of such conduct, m thfe 
church of Christ, that they formed a union ; but this 
union the antihurgh^r synod in Scotland dissolved by 
an authoritatiTC decree. Such is the result of protes- 
tant churches assuming the authority of the church of 
Some. The reformed presbytery having in this cou» 
try, agreeable to the plamest dictates of scripture 
and reason, renounced all human authority and local 
testimonies, as conditions of holding communion witfi 
Christ hi hia ordinances, and as ^wholly inapplicable 
to the ctreumstances of this country. On this groutlA 
tiie seeedera and reformed presbytery united, with the 
exception of two antibui^her secedktg ministers. 
The ground of ^eir opposition was, that a member of 
the refortHed. presbytery moved, as a preliminary re- 
solution, tliat both parses should renounce allsubor^- 
nation to foreign juiiaiHction, against which the tw^ 
menibers TOted, snd on this ground dissented from tlie 
union. I was a member of that conference. It is not 
f necesaary to detail all that f<^lowed, but it was no% covi- 

ducted widMnit the opposition dt low intrigue. Of one 
thing I am certain, that in the o^iion of those pioua 
and disinterested ministers of the gospel who pro- 
tnoted that union, it was not their object to atopthere. 
It certainly was not noine. > I thought J saw a promis- 
ing opening for uniting all the christian sects in tltts 
touatry, who professed the same £aiith, in the suue 
conBOBuniQii. This I had long revolved in- my tiuM, 
and dbacerely t*ejoiced at the probabiU^ of its confir- 
asa ti o E . It was attempted, with prm&iaing circuas-. 
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jiUQces, but failed in the issue, from the pamion& and 
caprice of men. It will yet succeed, though I may not 
Ihre to fieeit. It will do so when the authority of God in 
the scriptures is taken as the sole rule, and the exam- 
ples of the apostles and reformers are fallowed ; and 
local tesdmonies, national covenants, Sec. discarded 
from the christian creed. 

The result of the facts I have stated above, is, or 
has not long since been^ that the presbyterians in 
Scotland, five different sects, all of them unchurching 
«ach other-^that is to say, excluding each other from 
^church communion, existed, vis. The presbj^rian 
ehurch by law established, two reformed presbyteries, 
^and two associate synods, all at war with each other, 
'and,' as far as lay with ihem, excluding each other 
frcmi the kingdom of Christ in this world, in which I 
have no doubt that his sincere worshippers, from all 
theaesectSr will be admitted- into the kingdom of hea- 
ven. I de not, however, suppose, that the church, of 
^Christ is to be found only among presbyterians; but 
beoaase the divisions among th&t body are more ain- 
gillar than^what has taken place among other ehrts- 
tians, I speak xwrtieulariy of them. They all agree ia 
pfofessingto take the scnptures as the alone perfect 
rule of fiuth and manners, and also' in professing, that 
the doctrines of the gospel, as stated iathe Westmki* 
iter Confession of Faith and Catechisms, are agreea- 
ble to scripture ; they all have the same form of church 
govemmeBt and order of worship. This Confession, 
&& must be very imperfect indeed, or else their dif« 
ferencea must be about things comparatively smolL 

I know«well that the old dissenters, who, perhaps, 
were tho mote strict of all the sects, against oceasiMial 

Og 
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eommndoDr did not »ean thereby to ufiehurch other 
•eetsi or that their, ministers were not the numsters 
of Christ. They believed that many of them preached 
^he gospel truly, and they read their sermons freely 
ulien they were printed, though they would not hear 
them preached. They made the attendanceon praying 
societies, when they had not their own minisliers to 
hear, » condition o£ communion; and hearing the 
most orthodox minitter preach, even the. sermon that 
they would read in their societies, when published, m 
ground of exchiBion and censure. This they called 
fiuthful testimony bearing for the glory of God. ThcjK 
considered all other presbyterians as hairing, m a 
lesser or greater degree, apostatized frcMtt the oove*^ 
nanted work of reformation, and that it was< theis d«ty, 
and for the glory of God, to testify against that defec«* 
tion, by keeping separate from those who were charge-* 
able with it. Stated testimonies, in. the chunck of 
Scotland, ori^nated from the conAiets that, were oe- 
easiooed by the addition^ made to the national core*- 
nant, and the solemn leag^e> soon after enhanced;, but 
the testimonies emitted during the tjrranoy of cie^Stu* 
arts, which were numerous, and not always consistent) 
were certainly never intended by the pious and .op« 
pressed authors, as a term <^ communion for tko 
ehurch, even at that time of tyranny, andnauch lass far 
ppsteritjr in- times of peace-^they were only intaoded 
for the vindication of the snfferers* Ye4 they- have 
been not only used as termia^ of communio% but even 
l^ven as authoritative examples ior a emitinued omis^ 
sion of suck testimonies, and the appcobatioB -t>f theso 
ttrstimooies ag^n made tet:ms of church eommimion ; 
andthe support of the covenanted work of reformatio 
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iias been made Uie great object of them all. Ho«^ver> 
"after persecution for religious opinions ceased^ and pror 
tcction was cfxtensively afforded to ail who live peaoe- 
mbly, even to those wtiomadeit a part of their religion 
to i^own the authority of the government itself. Stated 
testhttonies were still emitted, to shew on what prin*- 
cipfes the new church, or sect, was founded, and the 
grounds 6n which they kept 'sepaiate from other 
sects. Of this kind was the judicial testimonies of the 
associate ^and reformed presbyteries of Scotland, and 
-svrchisthe judicial testiwony of the new reformed 
presbyteiy ef this country, to which Mr. Wylie's Sonts 
i^f Oil was the precursor. These, as a matter of course, 
-liecttme terms of church comxnunion with the sect to 
which they belonged. Though the local testimonies, 
during the persecution in Scotland, varying according 
A the occasion, were not then emitted as terms of 
fbonuft'union in the church of Christ, yet they haite 
been adopted as such in the testimony of the reform- 
ed presbytery, &c. This has introduced a habit of 
atated testimonies to such a degree, that, ever since I 
remember, many aealous people of that society wene 
eallbig for them before they were thought necessary, 
'OV could be agreed upon by their ministers ; and they 
were often offended at their ministers if they neglect- 
ed, at least in the application of their sermons, to gi^ 
a testimony against the skis and defections of the. 
times, viz. of the civil magistracy, and the ministry of 
other sects, always considering their own sect as tbe 
pure church of Christ, and their own opinions of civil 
magistracy as the only perfect model. There is some- 
thing, indeed^ pleasing to human nature, in discerning 
the faults of M around us, and not seeing our owli. 
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Yet ^hat disposition is the source of many of the reli- 
. i^iotts uid political parties, and of the party spirit, that 
Ims perplexed both church and state In modem times. 
it long since gave me pidn to hear, frequently, the 
nisapplication of scripture texts, in support of those 
stated local testimonies. Such as, ^ bind up the testi- 
mony'*— <^ To the law and to the testimcHiy^ if they 
walk not according to this word, it is because there is 
no light in them." The term testimony is above fifty 
times mentioned in the Bible, but in no one instance is 
it applied to instruments or laws made by human au- 
thority. In the Old Testament it is frequently applied 
to the Sinai covenant, and the two tables containing 
the moral law ; to the ark in which they were depo- 
sited ; to the ubernacle, &ca In the Psalms it is fre- 
jquently put for the whole revealed will of God. In 
the New Testament it frequently means the gospel Qf 
Christ, and the miracles that bear testimony to the 
truth thereof, and the testimony of our consciences. 
.Among men in civil affairs, it means the testimony 
given on oath to the truth of a fact within the know- 
ledge of the witnesses. ^ It is written that the tesd- 
J. ' mony of two men is true" — ^John xviii. 17. None of 
-f those will apply to such testimonies as have been, by 

, / some sects, made the evidences of a true church of 

Christ for 150 years past. 

But, besides this, I am equally opposed to addi- 
tional terms of communion, to those which the scrip- 
ture prescribes, as I am to any other popish corrup*. 
tioB. I know nothing about such a christian church as 
prescribes peculiar conditions of communion for one 
nation,- that are not equally binding on all nations. 
Such was the commission given to the apostles. (Mark 
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%ri. 16.) The national covenant, after the last laddi- 
tion made to it, and the solemn league and covenant^ 
brought persecution in their train, and persecution 
brought, and always did bring, hypocrisy into thd 
church. National covenants could not be enforced 
without this aid. The knowledge of these covenanitt 
and testimonies^ depending, as they do, on hdman 
and much controverted tradition, are hot objects^ of 
divine faith. The reformation being solely founded da 
the scripture, had nothing to do With human authtiHt^ 
or human tradition ; these belong solely to the apostate 
Roman Catholic church, or to such as coalesce witk 
her. N6t oiily so, but they are the foundation oil 
which that church is built. The reformed presbytery 
i>f Scotland, I believe, did not mean so> bnt their in* 
tention did not change the principle. With respect td 
th6 presbytery, which has assumed the name of re- 
formed in this country, if Mr. Wylie speaks their sen^ 
timents, which there is sufficient ground to presume 
he does, they will admit the charge. He having de» 
clared himself in unison with the ^oli^al christifiA 
church in- the fonrth a:nd fifth centUties) he hus ti^ 
<mly admitted, but proposed as a model foi^ imitatiotif, 
human authority and tradition^ but what Went haiM 
and hand with thesei prelacy in' it6 highest grades 
and most numerous ramifications, WheA bishops ss^ 
oh princely thrones, Set. but. also actual regeneration 
by baptism ; the eHiitacy of the sign of the drOtfs ; ^ 
the bones (relics) of martyrs, not Only to cu**e thfc 
sOul, but the body, and a thousand othet such' thih|g4. 
So many superstitions, and, in my 0);>ifoion, id^^lsitiltf^, 
thiEit,'on readinig hill booky I ^ak s&tonish^d m. finding, 
ilicit he was not Hn comiminioti with' the pi*^9ent thiath 
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of Romet tnd still the more astonished at his makiBg 
the not burning, hanging, or banishing snch of them 
as were in this country, a reason for not acknowledg- 
ing the moral authority of'.the civil government in 
this country .-"-The presbytery of Scotland did not re- 
cognize these catholic councils as their modek 

The principle being admitted, why does he de- 
claim and rail ag^ainst the superstructure raised upon 
it. I am equally opposed to the foundation and the 
superstructure. I wish to build on a more sure foun- 
dauon— A foundation not laid by man. I wish to be a 
member of the church of Christ, enlisted under the 
commission given to his apostles, and not of any 'po- 
litical church. Yet if we withdraw from all* churches 
that are in the same degree corrupt, we must with- 
draw from the whole visible church of Christ. 

It was the doctrine of the reformers, and is the 
doctrine of our Catechism, that the faults or errors of 
those who administer the ordinances, do not Corrupt 
them to the worthy partakers — therefore, in obedience 
to Christ, whose the ordinances are, I would partake 
4»f them even in a national church, if I had not access 
to one more pure, and if that national church did not 
exclude me from her communion, by obliging me, in 
order to enjoy it, to believe or practice wh^t 1 could 
not do with a good conscience* 

In all the views I have been enabled to take of ^e 
church of Christ, I think the period since the risform- 
ed churches have become political churches, ia the 
most^ singular. In the primitive churchy ^nd till after 
she apostatized, schism, viz. separation, was esteenied 
a sin of a very deep dye. Since that period, it Is not 
even esteemed a venal sin^ except that in the seven- 
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teenth century the civil authority punished as a civil 
crime the not attending on the worship established 
by political authority. I still think separating, without 
very sufficient cause, is a sin, and that wilfully ne- 
glecting Cl|rist's ordinances, without such causes ai 
will justify us before his judgment seat, is rebellion 
against his authority. Human creeds and confessions 
are only rendered expedient from circumstances, viz. 
from the divisions that have taken place in the church. 
They were not introduced till after the church had 
greatly apostatized ; iand eyen then, Dr. Owen, one of 
the highest human authorities, thinks they did harm 
by leading christians from the study of the scriptures 
themselves, to human authority. It was by these means 
that the grand apostacy was consummated ; and by 
the same means, when enforced by human authority^ 
the progress of the reformation was checked. 

As to myself, I approve of the ^pctrines of the 
gospel, as. laid down in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith and Catechism^ I approve also of presbyte- 
rian church government, as the most agreeable to 
the word of God, of any foi*m now existing ; but would 
not persecute such as thought otherwise. I certainly^ 
with full persuasion, agree with all that the apostles 
prescribed on that subject, as far as I understand 
them, and, weak as my understanding is, I will say^ 
as Luther did about the judicial law of Moses, that 
^ their understanding shall not govern mine." Bless* 
ed be God,* he has given me the scriptures, address- 
ed to my own^ conscience, as he did to the Jews, and 
as the apo^e Paul did to the Romans, with certifica* 

m 

•tion that I should answer for myself for the improve* 
meat of it I dare not trust to Mr. Wylie to answer 
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for tne &t the day of judgment, nor Would he be adtoit- 
ted ; nay, none of the standard general councils, nor 
emperors, who, agreeable to bis principles, have rati- 
fied and added sanctions to the laws of the most high 
God, will be. admitted as advocates or mediators in 
that awfully solemn day. 

We have heard much about judicial and stated 
testimonies. I ask, what does the additiofilil tei*mft 
judicial and ttated add tO the authority of these testi*- 
monies ? Does it give them tnore authority than arises 
-simply from the information they convey? It is my 
opinion it does not. My ol>inion has long been, that 
synods had authority to emit synodical testimonies 
agsdnst the errors which endangered the body over 
which they had oversight ; but though this united tcs- 
^mony might, and ought to have more general influ- 
ence, it had no Inore authority than the declaration of 
tn individual minii^ter to his congregation. In short, 
k that the ministers of the gospel had no a-othority to 

■*: make laws ; that the chaftge of a meeting from two or 

J^ three, to a thousand meeting together at one place or 
'^ time, made no addition to their authority^ because 
J!f nothing is submitted to their legislative discretion m 
.* the New Testament— but that they shouM provide 

!;♦ , that eveiy part of the worship of God should, under 
^' their direction, be conducted with decency and order. 

' > Such, however, has been the effect of the application 

tif thiis reasonable and necessary authority, that many 

I 

«f Christ's children have been prevented from eating 
of his bread, by the exercise of it. I have here only to 
*dd my seritiiAents, in the words of aii eminent reformer, 
** First let us hold this, that if we see in every fel*- 
lewship of men, seme policy to be necessary', tbat may 
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serve to nourish common peace, and to retun concord : 
if we see that in doing these things there is alway 
some . orderly form which is behoveful for public ho- 
nesty, and for very humanity not to be reffised, tli€ 
same ought chiefly to be Observed in churches, wliich 
are both best maintained by a well framed disposition 
of all things— and, without such agreement, they are 
no churches at all. Therefore, if we will have the 
safety of the church well provided for, we must alto- 
gether diligently procure that which Paul command- 
eth, that all things be done comely and according to 
order— 1 Cor. xiv. 40. But forasmuch as th^re is.great 
diversity in the manners of men, so great variety in 
minds, so great disagreement in judgments—neither 
is there any policy steadfast enough, unless it bp estab- 
lished by certain laws; nor any orderly usage can be 
observed, without a certain appointed form : therefore, 
we are so far off from condemning the laws that are 
profitable to this purpose, that we affirm, when those 
be taken away, churches are dissolved from their si- 
news, and utterly deformed and scattered abroad.'W f 
Calvin's InstUutiona^ Bookrv, chafi, 10. sec. 27. \ 
Having shewed that neither by the primitive \ 
church, nor by the reformers, was there a perfect 
agreement in religious opinions, or luiiformity in the 
rules of decency, and orderof performing the worship 
required, in order to enjoying communion with Christ 
in the ordinances of his own institution ; that a belief 
of the fundamental principles of the gospel, and a cor- 
responding practice, and a submission to such rule of 
decency and order as did not affect the .substance of 
religion, was all that was required by the church a|t 
the before mentioned periods, and all that the minis- 
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ters of Christ's church, in any nation, or any age olT 
the world, had, or have a right to reqtiire^-Having, 
uMi the reformers, admitted, that rules of decency 
mad order may differ in different particular chirrcbcB, 
accordilig to circumstances ; and that particular 
churches may differ greatly in purity, in doctrine, and 
dhcipline, and be rery defcctiTe'in both, and yet be 
wortliy of commimion, as is evident from the case oif 
the seven churches of Asia, to \rhom Ibhn the divine 
wrote his epistles, and die churches of Cormth, GaJ- 
latla, fcc. to whom Paul wrote, and frotn the opinion 
of the learned Duritam, and other approved commel^- 
tutors on ^diese tfpistles ; tod that the apostles called 
those churches to repentante, and gave in^mxctiotk 
witii respect to doctrine, discipline, and order, but did 
tiot call on them to -separate from each other in the^same 
church, nor on the more pure churcbers to separate froiii 
the less pm^, but reproved such divisions — Having 
shewed also, from the examples of the reformed and as- 
sodflte presbyteries, who, after having separated from 
llie established church of Scotland, separated from each 
other, while they were under no restraint from civil go^ 
iremment; to which I could have added nuitterous othex 
examples, to prove that perfect uniformity is not at- 
tunable in the visible church, and t:annot be attained, 
while all know but in part, and while every man must 
Account unto God for his own knowledge of diyino 
truth, and his use of the means to attain that know- 
ledge—Having, however, admitted that the ordinance^ 
%eing Christ's, that, therefore, the unworthiness of 
those who administer them, does not corrupt the or- 
dinances to the worthy partakers ; but that where any 
particular church so far separates herself from Iho 
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church of Christ, which, is one through the .'W'holc 
world, and whose signs are, as Calvin saith, the pure 
preaching of the word and ministration of the sacra* 
ments ; and, as he adds, wheresoever these signs are» 
we ought not to depart from that fellowship; that 
though some faults creep in, we ought not to cast off 
that communion, because those ministrations are al« 
ways attended with some profit. I say, having stated 
these particulars-— 

I now ask) and ask it with the utmost seriousness-) 
on what authority the numerous sects of pres^yteriaiis, 
who not only profess to adhere to the scriptures as 
the only infallible rule, but also to the Westminster 
Confession and Catechisms^ as a sound exposition of 
scripture, do refuse to hold communion with each 
other in the ordinances instituted and enjoined by 
their common Lord, and divine prophet, and king 
over his own house ? Not only so, but why do they 
forbid those who adhere to them, eiren to hear the 
gospefl preached, or be present at the administration 
of the sealing ordinances of his institution^ by minis* 
ters of the gospel lawfully called and duly qualified I 
Not because of error in the doctrines of the gospel } 
not because of superstition or idolatry in the worship; 
not because of any qualifying conditions enjoined by 
human authority-— but .because they do not approve oi 
the terms which they themselves have enjoined by 
human authority, supported by human and fallible tra- 
dition, thus putting their church on the very same 
foundation on which th^ church of Rome is built. 
Every qualifying condition, added to those which Christ 
has himself prescribed) is an usurpation of his autho- 
i^ity, »iid is the same in principlci though differing .in 
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degree, with the church of Rome. The beginnings of 
the grand apostacy were small, and believed to be be- 
neficial. When they were introduced, all were believed 
to receive benefit by them, and made their own opi- 
nion of the benefits they received the rule for further 
additions of their own inventions ; and even now, when 
those inventions In the worship of Cod have become 
innumerable, the members of that church believe thfey 
receive benefit from them, that they are followed by 
the blessing of Christ, 8cc. The reformers believed 
this to be a delusion, and that Christ never conferred 
his blessing but with ordinances of his own institudon, 
and for the purposes of his own appointment Oiir 
own opinion of receiving benefit is a very deceHlui 
rule, because we are very liable to be self* deceived. 

The present divided state of the church of Christi 
even of such sects as profess the same fidth) the same 
worship, discipline, and government, has, for half a 
century, exercised my mind with serious reflec^ons, 
notwithstanding my early prepossessions, from educa- 
tion, in favour of local terms of communion instituted 
by human fallible authority, and only known to me by 
human tradition. I could not silence my conviction* so 
far, but what I saw that those things were not calcu- 
lated for the edifying of the body of Christ, which la 
one in every nation under heaven, where the good seed 
of the word has been planted, but to impair the unity 
of it ; that if christians in one nation had authority to 
institute peculiar terms of communion, fcvery other 
nation had the same authority ; that, consequently, 
Christ would have many mystical bodies, instead of 
one. Nor could I avoid observing, that all those exer-*. 
tions to promote tie union of national churches, not.. 
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fiwripg the authority of Chritt, did liot feceive hii 
blessing, but became the source of neW divisions and 
eubdinsions, and of hatred, strife, and debate, instead 
of promoting the unity of the spirit in the bond of 



The old dissentersy greatly agitated by persecu- 
tion and tyrannical oppression, which Solomon says 
will render wise men mad— and being, on the revolu- 
tion which was introduced by king William, left for 
seventeen years without a minister of the gospel, had 
to gtope their way in the dark—- -they kept societies, 
land excluded from their societies aU who would heaf 
|M*e8byterian ministers preach, or be married by them 
<— when they got a minister in Scotland, their people 
had to go to Scotland to get married, just as if mar- 
yicge had been a gospel ordinance. On this I need 
make no further remarks. 

I have been informed, and I have reason to believe 
it is true, that Mr. Wylie, and the sect to which he 
belongs, hold all their pec^le censurable for even 
hearing the gospel preached by a minister of another / 

presbyterian sect. The consequence is, that as their j 

people are few in number, and much dispersed, many \ 

of them do not see nor hear their ministers more than 
once or twice a year. In this situation, the pastoral 
duties of visitation, catechising, &c. cannot be per* 
formed, nor the characters of the people known to the 
minister ; the people, afraid of church censure, stay 
at home, and undoubtedly, op this- principle, are en- 
couraged to believe, that all who attend the publie 
worship, from which they, by the rules of their church 
lure restrained, are on the high road to hell ; or other- 
'Wiae» that their own testimony for the glory of God, 
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ia thefr intcntiony is of greater importaDce than th« 
Miration of their own souls ; to the appwited means 
of.vhicby they prefer their own testimony, founded on 
jbuman authority and fallible tradition. 

I do not mean to charge all the presbyterian sects 
jn thb country with unchurching all other churches 
who do not agree with their own particular order. 
The German, the Low Dutch presbyterians; and g«» 
neral assembly, formerly the synod of New* York and 
Philadelphia, and the associate reformed synod, do not 
sensure their people for attending on the ministrsfc 
ikrns of gospel ordinances, by lawfully called ministers 
of other sects; nor, as for as I know, for partaking m 
Christ's sealing ordinances, administered by them. I 
well knaw that it is not esteemed censurable by the 
two last, fori have frequently, as oj^Kirtunity offered, 
communicated with both, and sdll do so. The ordi^ 
nances are Clurist's, . and not theirs, and neither of 
them put any bars of human invention in the way. 

In doing so, I am not intimidated with the charge 
•f being a latitudioarian, for I take the scriptures £o9 
my alone rule of orthodoxy ; and proteatant creeds, asc. 
only as they are, a sound exposition of the. scriptures. 
Kpr am I afraid of the frightful natmor sectarian. Thia 
jterm is, like toleration, relatire to political church esta- 
hlii^ments* In scone of the testimonies, and Either 
writings of tlie soTonteenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the reader would be induced to believe, that secta- 
rians were abominable heretics ; whereas, the name 
includes all such as differed from the politically esta- 
blished church. All the dissenters from the- establish- 
ed churclMs in England and Scotland, whether they 
be orthodox preshyteriaos, Of heterodox Sa€inia&% 
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«l*e equally sectarians ; formerly they w^ould have beett 
Qsilled schismatics. The reformers were so called by 
the dominant apostate church, but the name sectarian 
Bas no meaning,^ as applied to this country, because 
no national establishment of one religious sect over 
•ttother exists in it; Schisms^ t. r. divisions of tbm 
church of Christ* without aufiicient scriptural founda^ 
tiouvno doubt abound. Most of these divisions, how* 
eT»*f'have been imported from Europe ; but to decide 
on these, no high commission courts, star chamber^, 
oroihercourts of inquisition, are in this country con«; 
atituted by civil goverament. They are left to the 
proper tribunaU^the judgment seat of Christ 

I conclude, by declaring n^ wish to reject, as ex« 
ereacences, all conditions of comipunion depending on 
political eccleaiaatical establishments, and to be a 
member of the churck of Christ* founded on the doc-» 
tones of the prophets aad apostles, agreeable to the 
rules pvescribed in the New Testament, which con- 
taina the religion of christians. On this ground, I 
know notlung of sufficient importance* to perpetuate / 

a separation between the different sects of ^presbyte% 
nans in this country, including the New England 
churches, £com cmnmunion with each other^ and in 
this hi^y situation^ strengthening each others hands 
in the work of the Lord, instead ef making each 
other (lenders lor a word. There is reasonable ground 
to believe, that they all endeavour to walk according 
<Q the truth of the gospel, the pillar and ground of 
truth* Who, or what is he, that censures or repn>ves 
christiai^s forSeeking for edification from other quar*^ 
ters, than from the demagogue who wishes to keep. 
hifXK in bondage I ^e Mist be aiore than aaapoitle. 
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The apostles did not do so. Christ comniafided t^ 
search the sciipturesi and so did the disciplesy and 
eommended such as did so. 

The great object of the important doctrine taught 
them, was, to fortify the christian converts against 
will-worship (called the rudiments of the world) and 
against implicit faith in human authority and humsm 
traditiony which, as was foreseen by the divinely in* 
spired apostle (Acts xx. 29. 2 Thess. ii. 3, 13. 1 Tim. 
iv. 1, 3. 2 Tim. iii. 9. and 2 Pet. ii. 1, X) soon de&ced 
the purity and beauty of the church. Implicit faith in 
human authority and tradition became the handmaid 
of superstition, ignorance, tyranny, persecutioi^ licen* 
tiousness, and even of atheism. 

Mr. Wylie, however, does not consider these cove- 
nants, the knowledge of which we receive c«ily by hu* 
man, doubtful, and much controverted tradition, as oC 
human invention. In the Sens of Oil (pb 9i<-*9^.} hb 
puts them on an equal footing with God's covenants 
with Noah, with Abraham, with Jacob, with Israel «& 
Mount Sinai, and the renewal of that covenant, under 
the direction of Moses, by immediate divine inspira* 
tion, in the plains of Moab, 8cc. The difference, how- 
ever, is thisp— The covenants which he introduces a» 
examples, were expressly Actated by Jehovah, and 
are handed down to us by inlalHble inspiration. Thoso 
which Mr. WyHe puts on an equal footing with themt 
were the invention of fallible, shoit'*sighted, and self«» 
seeking mutn, and the knowledge of them to us depend* 
ing on the same authority with the Jewish and popish 
traditions. 1 have been often astonished, when I re« 
fleeted on the subject, to think how it ever came hito 
the miiids of pious and aealous christians, Who con* 
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tended against popery, to assume the very foundation 
on which the grand apostacy was erected. Trusting in 
the promise of the church's divine Head, that he will 
be with it to the end of the world, and that the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it, I have the same confi- 
dence of the accomplishthent of this divine promise, 
that I have of the promises for our own salvation, 
through the righteousness and atonement of Jesus, 
who came to. save sinners, and to destroy the works 
of the d€vil. I rejoice, and am thankful, that my lot 
was cast among th^ reformed churches— however im- 
perfectly they have been hitherto reformed, it was a 
happy And a blessed reformation. I trust and believe, 
howevcr,.that it was only a prelude to a reformation 
much more advanced^ yet not perfect — ^perfection will 
not be attained by the church militant. I am far from 
complaining^ of the day of small things ; the reforma- 
tion, compared with what had been enjoyed for more.' 
than t thousand years preceding, was a day of *great 
tbing«, tot which I am sincerely thankful. 

r conclude with a quotation from the very learned 
a^d orthodox Dr. Witsius C ' • 

Vol. iii. p. 346 — ^' But there is a king, who hafi 
power over conscience, and God only is such a king : 
4nd there is a king who has power over the body, and 
such are the supreme rulers of this world.'* Speaking 
of christian liberty, in five particulars, he says, (jf. 
S68.) « Freedom from human empire, or constrainty 
yfith respeet to divine worship, and the* actions of re« 
tigion, as such : for God alone has dominion over the 
conscience— James iv. 12. Noris'it lawful for the sons 
i^f God, who know themselves to be bought with % 
price, to bccom.e the servants of men—- 1 Cor. vU. %$. 
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Mat. XY. 9. Col. ii. 18, 32, 23. Though fbrmerlj th< 
tcribe« and pharisees sat in Moses* chair, yet 
nerer gave them a power to load the conscience witlfl 
new institutions, beyond and besides the law of God,tC 
which all were equally b<Mind— *Deut. iv. 2. and id\ 
34. All the authoiity of the doctors of the law tended! 
to keep the people to the observance of the law pfl 
Moses ; Christ justly rebuked them, when they wenfti 
beyond that. Whatever nmk has devised from his own iii' 
ventioo, in matters of religion, has ever been displeasing 
to God. Freedom from the obligation to things indif' j 
ferent, which are neither good nor bad in themselves, 
and which God has neither commanded nor forbidden. 
When the knowledge and sense of this liberty is want* 
ing, the conscience, in that case, ia disquieted) and 
aupersdtion has neither measure nor end-— Rom. xiv. 
5, 14, 23. The possession* however, is to be diadn- 
guiahed from the use ; the right, frona the exerdse of 
it : the former ought ever to remain inviolable to the 
conscience, the latter to be circumscrib.ed by the rules 
of prudence and charity, to avoid giving offence t9 
weak brethren—*! Cor. vi, IS. 2 Cor. x* i^* R<^ 
xiv. 19." 
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34 16 for a^re&dtfr. 

41 6 from the foot, for Babylim read Eg^fpt, 

50 15 iof founded vesAc&nfiniaided. 

52 6 irom the foot» for Varim read Ymifik 

5S 5, 6 for stone read straw, 

72 15 after wo* insert no*. 

77 2 for iTa/eff read Hobbes, 

91 23 for country read century, 

95 9 and elsewhere, for Sicinius read IJcinius. 

103 11 froHL 
■inn 




The foUowing Emt* were received from the author 
after the e^Uon was printed off, tu. 

126 10 for cofKmUsion read com^w*"- 
132 15 Oner read ^i^. 

19 Gsser read G«cr. * *♦ . 

290 2 from bottom, for >fr*ecttftonread/»«r/ecfeo«. 

293 3 orreado*. 

341 9 for Kenmck read -Remwc^'. 
354 15 the earn read tome. 



263 6 after no* ins|^t on. 

264 3 for ndsappi^oimig read Tmsimprvoing, 

264 9 from foot, for fUa read M^. 

265 last line, for left read lost. 

269 1 fof mentioned read maintained, 
271 15 fubm foot, for «oi»e read *Ac same, 
289 16 omit all but the word entitled, 

3 from foot, after htunvn add a period, and a comma in t^ 
following line ai'ter Cesaria. 
304 12 and elsewhere, for J^aim read JVWm. 
337 7 from foot, for or read as, 
17 - - for o/'read in. 
317 14 strikeout ^/jey. 
334 6 for revisings read revivings, 
341 14 from foot, for therefore read however, 

8 - - after Stuarts add Mm *^^. 
346 7 after «*ar*<?£f msert 7<p. 

5 ftx)m foot, for on read as. 
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16 for a« read er, 

6 from the foot, for JSahyltm rtsA Egypt, 
IS ^r founded read confounded. 
6 from the foot, for Varotdresd Fmini, 
!|3 5,6 for stone read straw, 
IS after tvas insert not. 
2 for iTofeff read Mo66es. 
23 for cowary read century, 
•^o . ? ?"^ elsewhere, for 5»«mf« read JWa'fifW. 
103 11 trom foot, for Con*tantius read Constance, 
108 10 from foot, for immortal read inspired, 

111 9 for ^«^or/ read mskart, 

112 9 from foot, for vfos read a*. 

^'iTtiP^' ' ^or beloved read blessed, 
1 17 11 & 7 - - for as read or, 
'H8 4 - - strike out on^. 
120 18 before but insert is. 
149 16 from foot, for act read out. 

OQ? if ' ' ^^^^^ *^*»'»»^««<*»«»** insert f#«. 

2oi « r ; a'terjncottra^ng- insert «yer«. 

233 2 afteryrem strike out ^A*-. 

- 3 for ^tf«#io7t read ^tf09ft*on«. 

245 15 from foot, for or read as. 

251 13 after ^ insert «xM. 

252 3 from foot, for Cose read Case. 

261 5 - - after conditions place aj&cno^-and a emma ti- 
ter parliament m tlie following line 
263 4 sSier faith insert a*/ar. 

263 6 after not inaut on. 

264 3 for ndsapprmng read misimproving^, 

264 9 from foot, for his read //*«. 

265 last line, for iefi read fo«^ 

269 "^ for mentioned read maintained. 
271 15 fc&m foot, for some read ^Ac same. 
289 16 omit all but the word enHtled, 

3 from foot, after hwrm add a period, and a comma in the 
toUowmg Ime after Cesaria. 
304 12 and elsewhere, for JVdim read J\raim. 
337 7 from foot, for or read as. 
17 ' - for qf read in. 
317 14 strikeout /%. 
334 6 for revisi7i^s read revivinffs. 
341 14 from foot, for therefore read Aowewr. 

9A/: ? A ' after 6r/ttam add Mw *Atfy, 
346 7 after warferf insert ?*/». * 

• 5 fhan foot, for on read a«. 
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